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CHAP.  XXI. 

"FOLLY  AS  IT  FLIES." 


Having  finished  Sullivan's  interesting  narra- 
tive, we  began  to  moralise  on  its  contents.  "Alas!" 
observed  Ann,  "  what  a  series  of  complicated  mis- 
fortunes have  this  amiable  couple  experienced.  It 
seems  as  if  virtue  and  genius  were  peculiar  objects 
of  persecution  and  distress." 

"'Tis  too  often  the  case,"  replied  I,  <«  view  the 
proud  merchant  or  manufacturer  strutting  upon 
'Change,  inflated  with  self  approved  confidence, 
arising — not  from  virtuous  pursuits — not  from  ge- 
nius— but  from  floating  capital,  and  i)recarious 
confidence.  I  mean  not  to  infer  tliat  tlie  dealers  in 
trade  and  barter — the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  and 
the  manufacturer,  are  not  many  of  them  highly 
estimable  members  of  society ;  1  should  be  un- 
grateful and  unjust  not  to  allow  it ;  I  only  con- 
ceive— and  by  long  experience  I  am  wairanted  in 
the  observation — Ihat  modern  trade,  insiead  of  be- 
ing a  fair  exchange  of  usefid  artirles  for  mutual 
benefit,  is  become  a  regular  systejn  r>f  j^-anjbling  ;  a 
trap-setting,  fonsraliing,  ad  vantage-laking  scheme- 
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Suppose  a  tradesman  in  distress.  Let  the  capitalist 
hear  of  it,  and  accoiding  to  evei7  precept  moral 
or  religious,  the  unsopliisticated  mind  wouhlbeied 
to  suppose  lie  would  eagerly  seize  the  opportunity 
to  disburse  a  part  of  his  riches  for  the  service  of 
l]is  less  fortunate  acquaintance.  But  no.  Such 
have  not  been  the  habits  by  which  he  acquired  his 
wealth.  We  are  the  children  of  habit,  like  a  mill 
horse  he  moves  in  the  circle  to  which  he  has  been, 
accustomed;  and  instead  of  flying  to  rescue  his 
neighbour,  he  enquires  for  the  bill  of  sale,  or  em- 
ploys a  comfidential  friend  to  purchase  the  poor 
man's  property  at  half  its  value.  **  Good  heaven!" 
exclaimed  Ann,  *«  are  tliese  your  oj)ini»)ns  of  trade?" 
«<Not  of  trade;  but  of  the  majority  oi' trailers  ;  who 
too  frequently  possess  not  a  propensity  that  can 
distinguish  them  from  the  beast  of  the  field,  except 
that  they  are  more  stupid,  and  less  useful." 

Our  reflections  were  interrujited  by  a  loud  ex- 
clamation from  the  adjoining  i*oom,  followed  by 
it  D — 11  thy  thick  head,  take  that ;"  and  a  noise 
followed  resembling  the  falling  of  something  lieavy. 
This  I  naturally  conjectured  arose  from  some  dis- 
pute between  the  Lancashire  Magistrate  and  his 
confidant  Timothy  ;  and  proceeding  to  the  scene  of 
action,  I  observed  the  Justice,  with  his  infirm  leg 
bare,  brandishing  the  fire  poker — the  stool  it  seems 
had  been  despatched  at  Tim's  head  previous  to  my 
entrance. 

«  My  dear  Sir,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  enquired  L 

«The  matter,  Sir!"  replied  the  old  gentleman, 

laying  down  the  poker,  "That  d — nd  Laneashire 

hog — that  spreader  of  plaistcrs  for  the  Whitworth 

bii'tcherst  has  tortured  me  almost  to  death  ;  my  leg 

was  bad  enough  before,   but  now "  then 

writhing  with  pain   he  turned   in  his  chair,  and 
looking  vengeance  at  Tim,  proceeded  «  Get  home, 

thou   blundering,  impudent,  son  of  a  b ;  get 

home  I  say,  to  thy  browis  and  bocking-wcaving. 
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The  servant,  grown  valiant  by  the  entrance  of  a 
third  person,  ventured  to  peep  from  the  screen,  be- 
hind which  lie  had  sheltered,  and  with  an  arch 
leer  replied,  **  W!»en  I  s^o  back  to  my  bo(  king- 
weaving.  I  reck'Oi,  Mester,  yone  return  to  your 
cotton-spinning,'*  then  turnijig  to  me,  he  whisper- 
ed, *<  That's  a  tooth-diawer." 

As  the  Magistrate  originally  commenced  busi- 
ness in  that  capacity,  it  was  natural  to  conclude 
this  would  nor  prove  the  <«  retort  courteous."  But 
I  was  mistaken.  He  was  not  ashamed  of  his  ori- 
gin, and  merely  said — rather  smiling  approbation 
than  otherwise — «*  There's  an  impudent  rascal  foP 
you,  Mr.  Romney.  After  rubbing  my  shin  with 
Cayt  Tine  pepper,  and  throwing  me  into  infernal 
toriures,  the  fellow  has  the  impudence  to  call  me  a 
cotton  spinner."  <*  Mester,"  replied  this  forward 
clown,  "  yore  mista'en—tak  my  word  for  it,  yore 
mista'en.  It's  nother  pepper,  nor  nowt  o'th  sort. 
It's  what  th'  Whitworth  Doctors  caw  keeih  and 
Doctor  J(din  nlhis  uses  it  to  tak  away  proud  flesh, 
so  I'd  advise  you  to  recommend  it  to  owd  Collery 
Morbus.^'  *<  Confound  you,  and  the  Whitworth 
Doctors  too.  Go  and  get  me  a  warm  poultice  di- 
rictly  yon  rascal." 

When  the  servant  retired,  I  observed  some  grains 
of  Cayenne  pepper  on  the  table,  which  he  had  doubt- 
less taken  from  the  sideboard,  supposing  it  red 
precipitate,  called  by  tiie  Whitworth  Doctors, 
keeiif  and  applied  to  his  master's  leg,  much  lace- 
rated by  tumbling  rjver  a  wheelbarrow  in  the  dark. 
On  examining  the  limb,  i  with  difficulty  concealed 
the  unfavourable  impression  it  made  upon  me. 
Swollen  till  the  skin  appeared  ready  to  burst,  and 
irritated  by  Tim's  ill-applied  stiptic,  it  gave  every 
indication  of  danger  seriously  alarming,  and  I  re- 
commended immediate  application  to  a  surgeon. 
This  he  at  length  consented  to,  provided  the  poul- 
tice failed  in  its  effects.     He   had   borne  the  pro- 
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longed  absence  of  his  servant  with  more  patience 
than  1  expected,  when  he  bounced  into  the  room 
triumphantly  exclaiming  «  I've  fund  it  mester ; 
I've  fund  it;  potecary  at  next  dur  sells  it.''  <^Wiiat? 
you  great  oaf,"  said  his  master  covering  his  leg, 
which  Tim  was  unceremoniously  preparing  to  rub 
with  the  contents  of  a  small  bottle,  «  what  have 
you  found  ?" 

«  Zackery  bottle,  mon,  Zackery  bottle.  Here's 
th'  subscription." 

The  old  gentleman  seemed  almost  as  much  de- 
lighted as  his  servant,  and  welcomed  the  small 
square  phial  as  an  old  friend  from  whom  he  ex- 
pected benefit.  Nor  was  he  deceived.  The  inflam- 
mation diminished  perceptibly — the  scarcely  to  be 
endured  pain  excited  by  the  pepper  gradually  va- 
nished— and  when  his  leg  was  bound  up,  he  launch- 
ed out  into  encomiums  upon  the  virtue  of  the  me- 
tlicine,  that  roused  me  to  a  more  particular  en- 
quiry. 

<*  The  name  given  to  this  valuable  stiptic  is  fo- 
reign 1  presume,"  observed  I. 

f(  No  sir,  no,"  replied  the  Justice,  «  The  real 
name  is  Hadfield's  Tincture ;  but  the  present  ma- 
ker and  sole  proprietor  is  Mr.  Thomas  Thackeray, 
of  Mount  Pleasant,  near  Ashton-under-line,  a 
i^ighbour  of  mine,  as  I  may  say.  It  is  generally- 
known  about  us  by  the  name  of  Thackeray's  bot- 
tle ;  and  this  the  country  people  have  corrupted 
into  Zackery  bottle."* 

The  day  was  now  fixed  for  our  departure ;  and 
as  Speckington,  where  I  had  agreed  to  join  mana- 

*  The  author  of  this  work  can,  from  experience,  safely  re- 
pommend  Hadfield's  Tincture,  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Thackeray,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Ashton-under-line,  Lanca- 
shire ;  and  sold  by  most  of  the  respectable  medicine  venders 
in  the  kingdom,  as  unequalled  in  a  variety  of  disorders  ;  viz. 
gravel,  or  general  complaints  in  the  kidneys,  stopping  a  hae- 
morrhage, burns,  scalds,  sore  eyes,  scald  head,  &c.  he-  &c 
and  as  a  stiptic  it  stands  unrivalled> 
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ger  Egerton,  lay  not  move  than  twenty  miles  out 
of  the  direct  London  roc;r|,  Mr.  Robinson  proposed 
to  quit  Plymouth  at  the  .raine  time,  provided  he 
might  be  allowed  to  pay  h.Jf  the  expense  of  a 
chaise,  on  wliich  condition  he  Wu'iid  see  us  safe  to 
our  journey's  end. 

This  was  quickly  arranj^ed,  but  the  most  un- 
pleasant part  of  the  business  still  remained  ;  name- 
ly, taking  leave  of  the  worthy  North  Briton.  His 
kind  and  gentlemanly  conduct  had  won  our  esteem, 
and  we  were  debating  whether  a  written  farewei 
would  not  answer  every  purpose,  without  exposing 
us  to  tlie  pain  of  a  verbal  one;  when  our  friend 
entered  the  room,  and  seeing  a  gloom  upon  each 
countenance,  enquired  if  any  accident  had  hap- 
pened. 

"No  accident  has  hajjpened,"  replied  the  Jus- 
tice,  "  but  an  unpleasant  scene   is  going  to  take 
place,  and  you  are  tlie  cause." 
Ponteus  lf>oked  surprise. 

"Yes,"  continued  f,  "you  are  the  innocent 
cause  of  our  present  uneasiness.  Had  you  been 
less  friendly,  kind  and  intelligent,  we  should  feel 
less  pain  in  saying  farewei.  To-morrow  we  leave 
Plymouth,  and  as  this  may  be  a  final  separation, 
wonder  n<)t  that  it  is  a  grievous  one." 

a  \|y  o-iiid  friends,"  replied  the  honest  Scot, 
<«  wherever  yere  fate  may  carry  ye,  my  friends!)ip 
and  best  wishes  will  gang  along.  Our  intimacy  has 
been  short,  but  I  shall  reflei  t  upon  it  with  plea- 
sure ;  and  if  destiny  should  bring  you  ance  m'»re 
across  the  Tweed,  doubt  not  of  a  hearty  welcome 
frae  Pir)us  Ponteus.  Magistrate,  yere  hand.  I 
shall  be  in  Lancashire  almost  as  soon  as  yevsel,  and 
will  na  fail  to  pay  ye  a  visit." 

Vain   were   Ann's  attempts   to  introduce  a  less 

painffd  f»>pi(  ;  the  magistrate's  nerves  being  of  the 

F'-laxed  kind,  were  not  easily  screwed  up ;  but  a 

large  tumbler   of  brandy  and  water  did  the  busi 

B  ^ 
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ness,  after  which  he  smacked  his  lips,  and  ex- 
claimed "  There,  now  1  am  a  match  for  the  blue 
d— Is." 

I  know  not  whether  I  have  made  the  observation 
before,  for  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  repetion  of  ideas 
in  nearly  two  thousand  paj*es ;  but  I  meet  with  so 
many  checks  to  the  system  of  Lavater,  that  is,  of 
judging  by  physiognomy  on  first  iippearannes,  that 
I  have  nearly  given  it  up,  as  a  dangerous  philo- 
sophy. 

The  good  old  magistrate,  for  whom  we  now  en- 
tertained a  warm  affection,  on  the  outset  of  our 
acquaintance  made  an  unfavourable  impression  on 
my  mind.  He  appeared  to  me,  a  sordid,  cotton- 
headed,  cotton-hearted,  Manchester-market  man ; 
possessing  not  an  idea  beyond  his  business,  nor  a 
feeling  that  human  nature  has  cause  to  be  proud 
of,  I  now  found  to  my  shame,  and  the  downfal  of 
my  system,  tiiat  he  had  a  heart  replete  with  good- 
ness— in  a  rough  case  indeed  ;  but  whenever  a 
glimpse  of  it  appeared,  it  shone  like  the  sun  from 
behind  a  cloud. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  following  morning  the  chaise 
was  at  the  door,  and  Tim  iiad  bestowed  the  j)ack- 
ages  as  well  as  he  could.  It  required  some  ingenu- 
ity, indeed,  for  Mr.  Robinson's  luggage,  added  to 
ours,  with  the  addition  of  Tim's  trappings,  cram- 
mt  d  into  an  old  pair  of  saddle-bags,  and  a  box, 
containing  two  dozen  bottles  of  Hadfield's  Tinc- 
ture, whi(  h  the  justice  swore  he  would  never  again 
travel  without,  reminded  me  of  my  first  journey 
with  Mrs.  Betty  and  the  green  bag.  With  all  Ti- 
mothy's contrivance,  we  found  it  impossible  to  ac- 
commodate the  blundei'buss,  nor  would  his  master 
be  incommoded  with  tlie  saddle-bags;  so  the  latter 
were  thrown  over  the  rail  in  front,  and  the  brazen 
impleuient  of  defiance  rested  upon  the  servant's 
arm,  forming,  with  his  squab  figure,  a  ludicrous 
and  rather  formidable  appearance. 
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Bein,^  seated,  the  riostler  was  about  to  close  the 
door,  when  our  Scotch  friend  arrived.  Kach  held 
out  his  hand,  which  cordially  shaking,  he  added, 
whilst  a  glistening  tear  siood  in  his  eye,  «<  May  the 
Holy  of  Holies  tak  ye  into  his  special  keeping! 
and  may  the  best  days  ye  ever  kenned  be  the  worst 
ye  ha'  to  come  !" 

Ann  wiped  her  eyes — I  squeezed  his  honest  hand 
—Tim  shouldered  his  blunderbuss — the  old  justice 
chuckled  in  his  throat,  and  roared  out,  "  Drive  on, 
and  be.  d d  to  you  ;  drive  on." 

As  I  strolled  into  the  bar  of  the  inn,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  our  second  day's  journey,  a  play  bill  at- 
tracted my  attention  The  perf«»rmance  adverti- 
sed was  Pizarro,  with  the  farce  of  the  Wedding 
Day  :  RoUa  and  Sir  Adam  Contest,  in  large  cha- 
racters, to  be  performed  by  a  Mr.  Swell.  Natural- 
ly conceiving  this  gentleman,  from  the  pomposity 
of  his  announcement,  to  be  what  is  technically  call- 
ed a  star,  although  his  name  was  unknown  to  a 
London  audience,  I  enquired  respecting  him  of 
mine  hostess.  When,  lo  !  this  jjreat  feat«irein  the 
Brewsbury  drama,  was  neither  more  or  less  than 
the  Brew sbury  msin^gi'V ;  who  whenever  he  conde- 
scended to  appear  before  a  Brewsbury  audience, 
thus  distinguished  himself;  leaving  his  company  to 
make  their  way  by  dint  of  talent,  if  they  had  any  ; 
whilst  his  own  consequence  was  supported  by  this 
kind  of  ostentatious  egotism. 

This  prf)ud  superiority  was  not  calculated  to  pre- 
judice me  in  Mr.  Swell's  favour  ;  nevertheless,  I 
felt  curious  to  see  the  man  wlio  thus  set  modesty 
and  humility  at  defiance.  With  this  intent,  I  walked 
towards  the  theatre  ;  and  as  1  passed  the  stage- 
door,  in  my  way  to  the  pit  entrance,  I  observed  a 
lusty  good-looking  man,  whose  countenance  was 
not  strange,  although  it  appeared  as  if  many  years 
had  elapsed  without  a  personal  communication. 

I  stood  and  gazed— ran  over  my  mental  diction- 
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ary  of  faces — but  could  not  recollect  the  owner. 
At  length  my  fixed  attention  roused  the  object  I 
was  emleavDuriui::  to  ideutify.  His  examinntion 
commenced  with  little  less  strictness  than  my  own. 
He  put  on  his  spectachs — snaked  iiis  double  chin, 
and  this  action  conveye-i  instartt  information  to  my 
mind.  Tlie  haiid,  arm.- d  with  five  fingers,  instead 
of  a  thumb,  brought  convi(ti.;n.  *»  Bonny  Long  !" 
I  exclaimed,  holding  out  my  hand;  «  honest  Bon- 
ny, is  that  you  ?*' 

"  Can  it  be  my  old  manager?"  said  the  veteran, 
looking  earnestly  in  my  iace.  <*  It  is — it  is  Mr. 
Rom ney,  by  all  my  Ijopes  ;  and  how  is  tiie  dear 
partner  of  all  your  joys  and  sorrows?" 

<*  Weil,  Bonny ;  and  sbe  will  be  happy  to  see 
you  at  the  George  Inn,  as  soon  as  con\enient." 

He  informed  me  that  the  pleasure  of  paying  his 
respe-  ts  must  per  force  be  defen  ed  till  the  even- 
ing's j)erformance  was  ended,  tor  that  he  was  a 
kind  of  sub-manager;  and  added  a  wish  to  intro- 
du(  e  me  to  Mr.  Swell. 

As  we  were  going  down  tbe  lobby,  leadir»g  to  the 
stage,  Bonny  stopped  short,  and  holding  uj)  his  fist 
in  a  jocular  manner,  said,  *<  Ah,  Mr.  R»mney, 
how  could  you  turn  your  old  friend  into  lidif ule  ? 
You  certainly  stepped  a  little  beyond  the  truth, 
about  the  red  spencers.  Yet,  notwithstanding- the 
laugh  went  against  me,  I  read  the  Itinerant  with 
pleasure,  and  thank  you  for  speaking  so  well  of 
me. — Oh,  here's  the  manager,"  continued  he,  ta- 
king off  his  hat,  and  introducing  me  to  a  figure, 
tall  and  thin  as  myself,  in  the  true  Peruvian  cos- 
tume. 

His  address  w  as  gentlemanly^  though  formal ; 
and,  as  far  as  his  false  complexion  would  allow  me 
to  judge,  he  possessed  pleasing  features.  He  re- 
ceive d  me  with  a  distance  and  dignity  that  I  attri- 
buted, in  some  degree,  to  the  character  he  was  go- 
ing to  perform — a  part  of  which  he  was  repeating 
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to  himself  when  I  entered — and  the  stiff  stateliness 
of  (lis  gait  and  manner  confirmed  me  in  this  opinion. 
His  acting — for  I  stood  at  the  wing  during  a  scene 
or  two — hore  testimony  of  stage  knovvh'dge;  but 
the  unpliabilit}'  of  liis  muscles — the  total  want  of 
expression  so  visible  in  his  countenance,  ill  pour- 
trayed  the  animated,  sanguine,  patriotic  H(dla. 

1  was  next  introduced  into  the  men's  dressing- 
room  :  the  theatre  did  not  boast  a  green-room  :  and 
as  I  sat  on  a  chest  of  clothes,  conversing  with  the 
sub-manager,  a  person  vociferated,  as  he  entered 
the  apartment— -♦»  Time  enough — I  am  sure  the 
second  act  cannot  be  over  yet. — Been  in  the  fields, 
ruralising  and  shepherdising  amongst  the  cows  and 
sheep.  That's  the  way  to  carry  on  the  war,  on  a 
fine  evening  like  this.** 

The  light  not  being  very  splendid  I  remained 
some  time  unobserved,  and  Mr.  Gloster — whom  I 
hope  my  reader  remembers  at  the  Golden  Cross, 
Charing  Cross — continued  his  conversation  with 
the  dresser.  «*  Aye — any  thing  will  do — any  dress 
is  good  enough  for  a  jail  keeping  thief.  Our  stiff 
rumped  manager  is  monotonising  in  Rolla,  whilst 
I — Gloster — am  obliged  to  sentimentalise  in  the 
centinel.  Shant  vagabonise  here  long — that's  one 
comfort.  Pack  up  the  saddle  bags  at  the  end  of  the 
town—^a,  short  srick  and  D.  I.  O. — Fraternise  with 
Mother  Baker,  and  carry  on  the  war  at  Canter- 
bury.** 

Then  casting  his  eye  towards  the  place  where 
Mr.  Long  and  I  sat,  he  continued  in  a  low  voice, 
«<  Who's  that?  A  new  feature,  i  suppose — a  star — 
a  blazing  star— -announced  in  <  apitals — knock  the 
manager  from  the  top  of  the  bill,  eh?" 

As  I  thought  it  would  appear  unfriendly  to  re- 
main longer  silent,  I  went  towards  him,  and  hold- 
ing out  my  hand,  said,  «  Mr.  Gloster,  how  do  you 
do  ?" 

«<  Ah  !  Mr.  Romney  ;  by  the  blood  of  the  Mira- 
bels I  am  glad  to  find  you'll  recognise  an  old  friend^ 
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an  honest  man,  and  let  me  tell  you,  though  the  na- 
tives herb  can't  find  it  out,  a  good  actor.  Sir,  you 
are  welcome  to  Dt  nmark, — we'll  teach  you  to  dr  ink 
deep  ere  you  depart — egad  it  must  he  water  if  we 
do.  Notliing  to  be  got  here  but  pure  element  and 
the  roots  of  the  earth.  Botanise,  sir,  botanise— 
we  are  all  botanisers — that's  the  way  we  carry  on 
the  war.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  a  voluptuary  com- 
pared to  our  company  of  comedians." 

«  Wliat  then,  is  your's  a  sharing  company,  Mr. 
Gh)sier?" 

"  Oh!  no,  sir;  v^  e  salarise ;  but  it  is  so  small  spun, 
sir,  su(  h  a  mere  egg  brctth  business,  that  a  man 
can't  carry  on  the  war  without  his  guts  grumb- 
ling." 

As  the  introduction  of  Messrs.  Long  and  Glos- 
ter  would  amuse  the  magistrate,  besides  giving 
pleasure  to  my  wife,  I  invited  them  to  sup  with 
me,  when  the  performance  was  ended. 

"You  may  safely  advertise  us  as  principal  ac- 
tors in  that  play,"  said  Gloster.  ♦*  Depend  upon 
it,  we  shall  be  perfect  in  our  parts,  and  carry  on 
the  war  with  true  dramatic  ardour." 

When  I  returned,  Tim  informed  me  he  had  just 
put  his  master  to  bed.  <*  I  think  i'my  heart,  sur," 
said  he,  «<  th'  owd  gentleman  has  had  more  ale  nor 
mustard  to-neet;  for  as  1  helped  him  up  stairs,  he 
kept  jowiug  me  oth'  yead  and  singing  <  Oh  rare 
Arthur  O'Bradley.'" 

Our  theatrical  friends  were  true  to  their  appoint- 
ment, and  Ann  sinceivly  rejoiced  at  once  more 
meeting  the  smiling,  good  natured  Bonny  Lor)g; 
whilst  the  eccentricities  of  Gh)ster,  for  he  had  im- 
proved his  vocabulary  of  cant  phrases,  were  high- 
ly amusing.  »*  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  when  the  waiter 
had  retired,  <*  what  tiiink  you  of  our  Swell?  lou 
scrutinised  a  scene  or  two  I  understand." 

"  The  man's  a  decent  actor,"  I  replied,  "  but 
rather  mistakes  the  part,  1  think,  by  throwing  too 
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much  hauteur  and  statcliiiess  into  it.     This  ill  he- 
comes  the  nohle  miniled,  unanihitious  Rolla." 

«  Mistakes  the  part!"  rep!i«'d  Gloster.  "Par- 
don me— .there  is  no  mistake  in  the  case.  He  can't 
act  otherwise;  he  is  the  same  c  harart«'r  morninij, 
noon,  and  night.  Stiff  as  a  poker;  rarries  on  he 
war  in  grand  perpendiciilar  style;  Puffen(h)r(r  the 
first.  Acts  witli  us  at  niirht ;  does  not  know  us  in 
tlie  morning.  Struts  and  sails  ahout  in  glazed 
boots  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  two  hours.  He  is 
the  Great  Mogul  in  the  Green  Room;  an  eastern 
monarch  on  liis  sofa;  and  on  tlie  road  the  grand 
bang  up.     Flashes   fifty  i  ap(  s  :  Jehu,  tlie  son  of 

Nimshi,  was  a  fo(d  to  him. '* 

"  As  my  slioulders  can  witness,"  added  Bonny. 
«  In  one  of  our  expeditious  movements,  for  you 
must  know,  Mr.  Romney,  we  are  called  the  flying 
company,  he  upset  us  all  info  a  ditch.  I  put  my 
shoulder  out,  and  Mrs.  Fusby  broke  her  arm ;  yet 
he  moved  not  a  muscle." 

*<  H()W  should  he?  They  are  fixed  as  fate,"  in- 
terrupted Gloster. 

<*  Very  true,"  continued  the  former.  <«  When 
he  had  recovered  his  feet,  and  the  coach  was  right- 
ed, he  condescended  to  say  « li's  well  it's  no  worse;' 
then  remounted,  blasted  the  off-leader,  and  cursed 
the  wheel  horse  for  a  beggar." 

Knowing  from  long  experience  that  managers 
are  seldom  spoken  too  well  of  by  tlieir  performers, 
1  clianged  the  subject  to  the  more  immediate  con- 
cerns of  my  companions,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  passed  off  with  innocent  pleasantry. 

Soon  after  daylight  in  the  morning,  I  was  awak- 
ened by  a  loud  knock  at  my  chamber  door,  and 
was  S{>f)n  inff)rmed  by  Timothy  that  his  master  was 
suddenly  taken  ill,  and  requested  to  see  me.  Witli- 
out  loss  of  time  I  obeyed  tlic  summons,  and  t- md 
tlie  old  gentleman  writliing  with  torture  from  the 
cholic.     Having  despatclied  the  servant  for  mcdi- 
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cal  assistance,  he  addressed  nu-,  as  well  as  the  short 
inters  His  frnin  pain  would  permit,  in  U-  iniiswing 
words  :  •<  Mr.  Roinney,  you  appear  an  iionesv  man, 
and  as  such  I  place  confidence  in  you.  i  have  four 
children,  two  sons  and  two  dausjhters.  In  tiiat 
trunk  is  my  will.  If  I  should  die,  and  truly  1  ana 
very  ill,  {  request  you  to  act  as  my  friend,  by  con- 
veying it  to  my  executors.  I  have  divided  my 
pj"»perty  equally  amongst  my  children,  for  (  hold 
it  my  duty  to  make  no  distinction ;  and  if  the  ex- 
ample we»e  more  generally  folio\\ed,  it  would  be 
attended  wiih  the  most  beneficial  roits<^quen( es." 

I  faithfully  promised  my  services,  happy  to  find 
the  magistrate  so  much  of  my  own  opinion  respect- 
ing the  cruel  and  oppressive  law  of  pritnogeniture. 

The  surgeon  having  received  intimation  of  his 
patient's  ailment,  quickly  relieved  the  pain,  but 
strongly  recommended  rest  for  a  day  or  two  ;  un- 
der the  plea  that  a  relapse  would  produce  danger- 
ous consequences.  Tins  delay,  I  was  ill  dispMsed 
to  submit  to.  On  the  score  of  prudence  it  was  in- 
jurious; besides  the  anxiety  always  attached  to  the 
progress  of  a  jo  irney,  naturally  renders  any  delay- 
irksome  and  unpleasant;  and  I  was  meditating  how 
to  prepare  Mr.  Robinson's  nt\m\  for  a  separation, 
when  Ann  mentioned  the  probability  of  a  tempora- 
ry arrangefnent  with  Mr.  Swell.  The  theatre,  we 
unilerstood,  was  poorly  attended;  and  as  any  emo- 
lument to  myself  would  depend  upon  the  receipts, 
my  engagement  for  a  couple  of  nights  would  be  all 
in  favour  of  the  manager. 

Accordingly,  I  knocked  at  his  door,  and  was 
ushered  into  a  respectable  apartment;  where,  loung- 
ing on  a  sofa,  in  his  rnhe  be  cham'*re,  I  maile  my 
bow  to  Mr.  Swell,  and  his  pretty  looking  wife. 
At  my  entrance,  he  r  ondescended  to  move  his  head, 
anti  pointed  to  a  chair;  hut  he  was  h>o  much  en- 
gaged with  a  tui'f  acquaintance  and  a  racing  calen- 
der, to  bestow  speech  upon  me.     His  friend,  as 
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well  as  liimself,  appeared  deeply  versed  in  the  mys 
teries  of  the  jockey  cluh — at  least,  so  f  judged  from 
the  technicals  they  dealt  in — and  had  their  exist- 
ence been  at  stake,  they  could  not  have  been  more 
apparently  anxious  about  the  winning  horses  at 
York  and  Newmarket.  At  length,  after  settling 
matters  seemingly  to  their  satisfaction,  the  stran- 
ger rose  to  depart;  but  judging,  I  suppose,  from 
Mr.  Swell's  manner,  that  1  was  a  nobody,  he  acted 
accordingly,  and  left  the  room  without  noticing  me. 

We  were  no  sooner  alone,  than  1  introduced  my 
wishes  to  the  manager,  and  requested  his  opinion. 

<<  Really  sir,  I  know  not  what  to  say  upon  the 
subject,"  replied  he,  yawning,  and  picking  his 
teeth,  «  the  people  of  fashion  here  are  so  fond  of 
cards,  and  trade  so  flat,  that  no  encouragement  is 
given  to  the  theatre.  I  have  played  three  of  my 
best  parts  to  empty  benches;  and  after  such  a  fla- 
grant want  of  taste,  1  do  not  see  what  you,  a  stran- 
ger, can  expect." 

At  that  moment,  his  knowing  friend  re-entered 
the  room  in  great  glee,  exclaiming,  <*  Higlifl;>er 
has  won  at  York,   and  Hit-or-miss  at  Doncaster." 

<«  Have  they,  by  George  V'  said  tiie  manager, 
with  more  vivacity  than  I  thougiit  iiim  capable  of, 
"Then  I  sa^k  twenty  guineas." 

I  was  so  completely  disgusted  with  this  lounging, 
pompous  being,  that  1  rose,  made  my  bow  to  the 
lady,  and  walked  leisurely  out  of  the  room." 

On  my  return,  I  found  Gloster  aiui  Long  seated 
with  my  wife.  «*  Well,  sir,"  said  thefornur,  »*  how 
have  you  carried  on  (he  war  ?  What  says  the  na- 
bob ?  Does  he  fraternise  ?  Shall  we  have  you  for  a 
few  nights  ?" 

After  I  iiad  repeated  the  manager's  vain- — -and 
to  me,  decisive — speech,  he  continued — *»  Just  as 
1  said.  He  otdy  wants  half  a  d*»zen  '>lar  k  slnves, 
to  fan  him,  and  he  would  be  a  Great  ^I  ^ul.  Have 
you  seen  him  in  the  street,  Mr.  Romney  ?" 

PART  II.  VOL.  III.  B 
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Answering  in  the  negative — '<  Then  you've  a 
pleasure  to  r ome,"  added  he,  *«  The  sultan  of  Se- 
ringapatam. — 'broad-cloth — doe-skin — and  bang-up 
boots.  Hat  cocked  up  behind — head,  neck,  and 
body  all  of  a  piece — move  together  in  a  poker-like 
position.  Never  smiles — knows  every  tiling — 
choked  with  judgment  and  importance.  I'm  sick 
on't — a  short  stick  for  my  money.  I'll  not  stay  here 
to  brutalise  mucli  longer.  In  short,  I'll  carry  on 
the  war  amongst  human  creatures,  or  not  at  all." 
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CHAP.  XXII. 


«  THE  MAN  OF  THE  WORLD." 

Macklin. 


Mr.  Robinson  was  so  perfertly  recovered  on  the 
f()l!<»v\irig  (lay,  that  he  anticipated  my  wishes,  by  a 
proposed  removal.  *«  The  doctor,"  he  added,  "wants 
to  make  a  job  of  it,  but  I'll  disappoint  him.  Tim  ! 
bring  me  a  glass  of  Hadfield's  Tincture,  that  al- 
ways settles  my  business." 

Ere  I  left  Brewsbury,  I  gave  Gloster  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  my  friend,  manager  Egerton  ;  being 
determined,  as  he  said,  to  use  his  short  stick  the 
very  first  opportunity.  Long,  who  likewise  came 
to  see  us  off,  regretted  the  fail u re  of  my  application 
to  Mr.  Swell ;  but  modestly  begged  leave  to  ask  if 
I  had  not  shewn  a  little  of  that  pride,  Mr.  Gloster 
so  justly  condemned  in  his  employer.  *«  I  should 
not  at  all  wonder,"  he  observed,  <«  if  the  manager 
wished  to  engage  you  for  a  night  or  two,  because 
the  terms  are  so  obviously  in  his  favour  ;  and  had 
you  prudently  overlooked  that  vanity  which,  to  a 
stranger,  is  certainly  repulsive,  you  might  have 
come  to  terms  ;  on  the  contrary,  you  left  his  pre- 
sence, with  the  air  of  an  ill-used  benefactor,  rather 
than  a  suppliant." 

*♦  Suppliant,  Mr.  Long,  is  a  term  I  by  no  means 
approve,  and  in  the  present  instance,  I  think  it 
misapplied.     I  left  the  room,  I  hope,  with  the  air 
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of  a  man  who  thought  himself  rudely  treated,  and 
had  sj)irit  enough  to  shew  it." 

<*  Well,  well,"  said  Bonny,  «  every  man  acts  ac- 
cording to  his  own  feelings;  hut  I  am  sorry  you 
leave  Brewsbury  with  such  an  unfavourable  im- 
pression of  Mr.  Swell,  because  he  has  many  good 
points  about  him,  although  my  friend  Gloster  can- 
not find  them  out.'* 

«  Which  be  they  ?"  said  Gloster. 

«  In  the  first  place,  he  is  an  honest  man,  and  is 
as  liberal  as  managers  generally  are." 

"That  is,"  replied  Gloster,  «  he  carried  on  the 
war  prudently,  and  knows  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy." 

<<  In  the  second  place,  he  is  an  excellent  husband^ 
and  a  good  father.** 

<*  I  believe  he  does  neither  brutalise,  nor  tyran- 
nise in  his  domestic  arrangements  ;"  replied  Glos- 
ter, <*  and  I  wish,  for  his  own  sake,  he  would  har- 
monise a  lit'le  more  with  his  performers." 

«  Lastly,"  said  Bonny,  "  he  is  a  good  actor.'^ 

«  In  comedy,"  interrupted  Gloster,  **  but  when 
he  carries  on  the  war  in  buskins,  he  reminds  me  of 
an  enraged  turkey  cock  in  «  farm  yard;  sidling  to 
and  fro,  and  silencing  the  geese  with  gobble,  gob- 
ble, gobble!** 

We  stopped  so  long  at  the  different  stages,  and 
made  such  short  days  in  compliance  with  the  whims 
and  wishes  of  our  travelling  companion — that  seve- 
ral elapsed  ere  we  were  set  down  at  Speckington. 
I  immediately  informed  Egerton  of  our  arrival,  and 
a  few  minutes  brought  him  to  the  inn,  where  he 
made  himself  so  agreeable  by  good  humour  and 
unaffected  manners,  that  the  magistrate  requested 
he  would  be  his  guest  at  supper. 

After  our  repast  I  expected  my  new  manager 
would  have  entered  upon  business.  But  no.  He 
had  mounted  a  new  hobby,  and  the  common  con- 
cerns of  life    were  not  to  be  put  in  competition. 
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This  consisted  in  feats  ofctpKterity  with  tea  spoons, 
tobacco-pipes,  wine  .^lasses,  &.0- ;  to  these  he  added 
trials  of  strength — such  as  bending  the  tongs,  and 
twisting  tlie  poker  round  his  arm,  as  specimens  of 
the  Gymnasia.  In  fact,  he  displa^'ed  great  inge- 
nuity and  vigour,  and  so  delighted  Mr.  Robinson 
that  he  got  intoxicated  in  drinliing  to  their  better 
acquaintance. 

The  following  morning,  after  seeing  the  worthy 
Justice  snugly  seated  in  the  L')ndon  mail,  I  posted 
to  the  tlieatre,  and  having  settled  the  business  of 
our  first  appearance,  v\as  introduced  into  the  green 
room.  The  company  were  all  strange,  exrept  a 
Mrs.  Clutterbuck,  and  she  had  formerly  made  one 
of  my  dracnatls  personse,  at  Liverpool.  She  was 
Egertou's  tragedy  queen,  and  if  report  might  be 
credited,  stood  high  in  his  favour,  from  a  siiuilar 
propensiiy  to  experiments  Atui  improvements,  parti- 
cularly ill  the  art  of  love.  As  we  were  cmversing 
up'»n  old  times,  a  well-known  voire  exclaimed, 
«<  My  dear  fellow,  that's  not  the  way  to  carry  on 
the  war,"  and  behold,  Gl  >ster  entered  !  He  took 
his  short  stifk.  he  said,  and  left  the  grand  bashaw 
the  day  I  quitted  Brewsburi^,  **  1  like  manager 
Egerton  ;"  he  added,  «  he  carries  on  the  war  in  a 
liberal  gentlemanly  style.  No  buckram — does  not 
ride  the  high  horse — nor  walk  over  the  actors,  and 
swell  upon  the  rialto — as  who  should  say,  I  am 
every  thing,  and  you  are  nobody.  He  is  fond  of 
patentising  and  reformising  to  be  sure,  but  there's 
no  harm  in  that — eveev  man  rides  his  hobby,  and 
mine  at  present  is  loyalisin  .  Wou!d  >;  u  bdieve 
it?  I  have  not  yet  been  four  and  twenty  hours  in 
Speckington,  and  my  benefit  is  made  already;" 

««  As  how  ?" 

«*  Why  sir,  my  first  business  in  a  strange  town  is 
to  enquire  into  the   ijeneral   political   principles  of 
the  people.     In  this  place,  besides  the  body  corpo= 
C  2 
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rate,  the  inhabitants  consist  chiefly  of  parsons,  cap- 
tains on  half  pay,  a  superannuated  admiral  or  two, 
officers  of  the  customs,  and  such  like — -all  staunch 
men  and  true,  or  how  could  they  carry  on  the  war  ? 
Well,  sir — last  night,  bein.e:  my  first  appearance,  I 
prevailed  upon  the  inanagpr  to  advertise  mc  for 
God  save  the  King,  which  I  sung  with  all  the  feel- 
ing and  pathos  in  my  power.  It  was  well  received, 
but  not  according  to  my  expectation  encored  ;  upon 
which  I  stepped  forward,  and  thus  addressed  the 
audience,  «  La<lips  and  gentlemen,  excuse  the  effer- 
vescence of  a  loyal  and  grateful  heart,  and  pardon 
me  if  I  take  the  liberty  of  repeating  the  good  old 
song.  This  was  received  with  acclamations — my 
love  and  attachment  to  ministers,  placemen,  and 
pensioners  taken  for  granted — and  a  bumper  secu- 
red for  my  ben.  Nothing  like  loyalising  for  a  be- 
nefit." 

My  terms  with  the  manager  were,  to  play  three 
weeks,  for  which  1  was  to  take  half  the  house  at 
my  benefit.  Indeed,  the  kindness  of  Egerton 
would  have  acceded  to  almost  any  terms  1  could 
have  pri»posed,  but  1  was  not  mercenary  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  the  best  of  hearts,  and  the  no- 
blest  of  dispositions. 

Our  acting  in  ♦♦  A  Cure  for  the  Heart- Ache,'^ 
and  <»  The  Lying  Valet,"  seemed  to  please,  if  we 
might  judge  by  the  applause  ;  but  that  was  no  cri- 
terion on  which  1  could  build  for  pecuniary  suc- 
cess, as  Gloster  said,  not  having  the  precaution  to 
loyalise  as  he  had  done.  The  next  play  was  Ham- 
let, in  which  1  personated  Polonius,  and  the  n^ana- 
ger  the  melancholy,  wo-begone  Prince  of  Den- 
mark. The  prompter  of  this  company  was  as  ec- 
centric as  his  employer ;  but  not  possessing  the 
same  good  sense  and  talent,  he  freq!ientl>  became 
the  object  of  mirth.  He  was  fond  of  new  readings, 
particularly  his  own;  and  in  almost  every  play 
¥?ould  have  rendered  the  actors  ridiculous^  had 
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they  been  weak  enough  to  follow  his  advice.  For 
instance,  when  Hamlet  says,  •«  Give  every  man  his 
deserts,  and  who  shall  'so  .pe  whipping  ;"  he  want- 
ed him  to  follow  it  up  practically — that  is — shew 
by  the  motion  of  the  right  hand  the  act  of  flagella* 
tion.  Again — wiien  Hamlet  asks,  *♦  Is  that  Hora- 
tio ?''  and  the  latter  replies,  ♦<  A  piece  of  him ;"  I 
was  surprised  to  see  the  person  who  performed  the 
part  with  only  half  his  body  visible  to  the  audi- 
ence ;  but  I  soon  understood  that  this  was  another 
new  reading  of  Mr.  Pea- Whistle,  the  prompter. 
In  Pizarro,  Orozembo  is  asked,  «*  Dost  thou  not 
tremble  ?"  and  he  replies,  «« I  never  yet  trembled 
before  my  God,  and  shall  i  before  man  ? — Before 
thee,  thou  less  tlian  man."  From  this,  Mr.  Pea- 
Whistle  inferred  that  the  part  should  always  be 
personated  by  a  boy,  otherwise  the  author's  mean- 
ing is  lost. 

The  manager  performed  Hamlet  very  respecta- 
bly on  the  evening  alluded  to ;  but  when  the  whole 
of  his  feelings  should  have  been  wrought  up,  to 
meet  his  mother  in  her  closet,  the  princely  Dane, 
regardless  of  time  or  place,  was  discovered  in  the 
scene-room,  with  a  pair  of  boxing  gloves,  sparring 
with  the  Ghost;  and  Gh)ster  who  represented  this 
august  pessonage,  received  his  praise  for  having 
some  knowledge  of  the  gymnasia. 

The  reward  of  my  three  weeks  toil,  the  benefit, 
with  all  the  novelty  I  could  introduce,  was  unsuc- 
cessful, owing  to  a  circumstance,  simple  enough  in 
itself,  but  holding  forth  a  true  picture  of  tiie  cor- 
ruption of  the  times,  and  the  difficulty,  nay  im- 
possibility, in  provincial  towns — more  especially 
where  black  and  red  coats  are  predominant—for  an 
independent  character  to  exist,  if  his  livelihood 
hangs  upon  the  favour  of  the  public. 

It  happened  that  a  dinner  was  to  be  eaten,  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  Lord  Castlereagli's 
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birth  day ;  to  which  I  received  a  written  invitation, 
couclied  in  the  following  terms 

«  Sir, 

"  I  Iiave  the  honour  to  be  elected  pre- 
sident of  the  S))iind  and  lo^al  society  called  the  Cas- 
tlereagh  Club.  A  »iinner  is  to  be  given  in  honour 
of  that  great  and  disinterested  statesman,  and  I  am 
requested  to  say,  that  you  will  be  admitted  gratis 
on  this  glorious  occasion,  provided  you  sing  ns  a 
few  songs.  Mind — they  must  be  decent  till  nine 
o'(  lock,  and  then  a  blue  one  or  so,  would  not  be 
amiss.  <  God  save  tlie  king,'  must  be  sung  twice. 
Tlie  fn'st  time  kneeling,  the  second,  standing,  \iith 
each  man  his  right  hand  upon  his  left  breast.  We 
should  wish  you  to  introduce  the  following  verse, 
written  by  the  Receiver-general. 

•«  Britons,  this  happy  day 

Bi  ought  forth  great  Castlereagh; 

Long'  may  he  live- 
Pride  of  the  treasury  bench. 
Scourge  of  the  blasted  French, 
He  will  their  pockets  drench, 

Long  may  he  live !" 

On  the  receipt  of  this  vulgar,  and,  I  thought, 
insulting  epistle,  I  was  fool  enough  to  fly  into  a 
passion,  and  sat  down  to  pen  a  serious  npl)  ;  but 
on  a  second  reading,  it  appeared  so  ridirulous,  that 
1  laughed  at  my  own  folly,  and  determined  to  treat 
it  with  irony.  Accordingly  1  despatched  the  fol- 
lowing answer  : 

"Mr.  Romrey  esteems  himself  highly  honoured 
by  the  invitation  of  the  loyal  and  truly  patriotic 
])resident  of  the  Castlereagh  Club,  and  is  sorry  he 
cannot  avail  himself  of  it,  more  especially  as  it  is 
couched  in  terms  so  congenial  with  the  feelings  of 
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an  independent  mind.  The  additional  verse  is  ex- 
tellenU  and  betrays  the  legitimate  i^enius  of  tlie 
W(nti»y  collector  of  taxes.  If,  however,  Mr.  Rom- 
ney  might  be  permitted  to  hint  that  any  improve- 
ment is  possible,  he  thinks,  by  way  of  variety,  it 
might  be  as  well  perhaps  to  exchange  the  word 
their,  m  the  last  line  bat  one,  for  our.  The  erudite 
collector  is  particularlv  happy  in  the  term  drench, 
«  To  Peter  Pension^  Esq, 
«  President  of  the  Castlereagh  Club,'' 


Ere  I  despatched  my  note,  I  shewed  it  to  the 
manager  and  Gloster.  Egerton  smiled,  and  said 
I  was  right ;  but  Gloster  observed,  «« It*s  fine 
talking  in  times  like  these.  If  you  gormandise 
with  these  people,  and  signalise  yourself  by  sing- 
ing the  Receiver-generaPs  nonsense,  your  6en  will 
overflow.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  send  that  letter, 
the  mopusses  will  fight  shy,  and  you  will  have  the 
starving  comfort  of  honest  independence  to  console 
you  under  the  misery  of  empty  pockets.  It's  a 
trial  of  skill — Belly  versus  Starvation.  One  while, 
/  patriotised ;  but  I  soon  found  I  should  be  coffin- 
ised  if  I  continued  ;  so  I  have  loyalised  ever  since. 
That's  the  way  to  carry  on  the  war." 

My  rejecting  the  dinner  invitation,  and  the  sar- 
casm on  the  poetry,  were  quickly  circulated  through 
the  loyal  town  of  Speckington,  and  I  was  pointed  at 
as  a  Jacobin — an  enemy  to  my  king  and  country ; 
for  it  was  impossible,  in  the  eyes  of  these  Gotham- 
ites,  to  be  a  friend  to  the  constitution,  unless  you 
are  an  enemy  to  peace,  and  patronise  prostitution 
and  plunder. 

There  is  something  so  disgusting,  so  sickening 
to  common  sense  and  common  honesty,  in  the  bloat- 
ed boasting,  and  pretended  loyalty  of  placemen  and 
pensioners;  their  motives  are  so  contemptibly  bare- 
faced and  obvious,  that  a  person  so  situated,  pos- 
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sessing  the  smallest  share  of  modesty,  one  would 
think  should  be  silent  at  least  on  subjects  of  this 
kind  ;  instead  of  which  they  proclaim  tl»eir  venali- 
ty from  the  house  tops,  and  browbeat  the  vi  ry 
people  who  are  taxed  to  support  them. 

The  night  previous  to  my  benefit,  a  dispute 
arose  between  Mr.  Pea-Whistle,  tiie  prompter; 
Mr.  Tweedle,  (he  leader  of  the  band;  and  Mr. 
Gloster,  the  comedian.  The  circumstance  that 
gave  rise  to  it  was  the  mislaying  of  a  song  given 
by  Pea-Wiiistle  to  Tweedle,  and  which  Glos- 
ter was  to  have  sung  between  the  acts.  It  was  a 
new  song,  written  for  the  occasion,  and  of  such  a 
stron.i;  lo>  al  tendency,  that  Glostr  depended  great- 
ly upon  it  for  the  success  of  liis  benefit.  **  I'll  nail 
'em,  my  boy,"  said  he  to  a  bystander:  <*  mind 
how  I'll  bring  *em  d(»wn.''  But  Tweedle  was  nei- 
ther able  to  produce  the  song,  nor  was  the  tune  fa- 
miliar to  him ;  so  that  when  the  bell  rung  for  the 
symphony,  he  struck  up  God  save  the  King. 
Poor  Gloster  stamped,  and  raved,  and  swore;  but 
there  was  no  retreating — go  on  he  must,  or  lose 
his  character  :  ac(  ordingl^  he  advanced  and  made 
his  bow — tiie  audience  rose  and  pulled  off  their 
hais — and  looking  vengeance  at  the  fiddler,  he  be- 
§an, 

*<  God  save  great  George  our  King; 
Long  live  our  noble  King; 
God  save  the  King.*' 

^<  Catgut-scraping  scoundrel  I"  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Send  him  victorious, 
Happy  and  glorious, 
Lon.t^'  to  reign  over  us; 
God  save  the  King.'* 

"And  d — n  that  fiddling  puppy!"  In  short 
every  verse  was  interlarded  svith  abuse  and  exe- 
crations, heard  plainly  by  the  person  who  excited 
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tliem,  but  delivered  in  too  low  a  key  to  annoy  tlie 
audience.  Being  in  a  hurry  to  dress  for  Richmond, 
he  smothered  his  further  resentment  till  that  im- 
portant business  was  settled.  He  then  fell  foul  of 
the  prompter,  and  the  enraged  musi(  ian  quickly 
joined  them.  "Where's  my  song?''  exclaimed 
Gloster  the  moment  he  appeared. 

<«  Speak  like  a  gemman,  sir,"  said  Tweedle, 
<<  and  IMl  answer  you." 

«•  Gentlemen,"  interrupted  Pea- Whistle,  "you 
are  both  speaking  off  the  bor)k  :  be  cool,  and  I'll 
give  you  tiie  word  of  reconciliation." 

"Don't  interrupt  me,"  said  Gloster j  "I'm  not 
to  be  fiddleised  out  of  my  son4^." 

"  Fiddleised  !"  repeated  the  enraged  knight  of 
the  string,  advancing  towards  Gloster  in  a  mena- 
cing attitude.  Pea  Whistle,  fearful  lest  farther 
altercation  might  beget  blows,  retired  to  begin  tlie 
act ;  and  the  exasperated  tragedian  was  on  the 
point  of  seizing  the  fiddler  by  the  nose,  when  the 
cril  boy  exclaimed,  «^Mr.  Gloster,  the  stage  waits." 
Away  ran  Gloster  ; — "  Thus  far  into  the  bowels  «)f 
the  land  have  we  marched  without  impediment," 
&c. — so  the  spirit  of  animosity  was  buried  in  the 
bowels  of  the  land,  and  the  play  ended  without  fur- 
ther controversy. 

W^hcn  Gloster  understood  by  my  letter  that  I 
declined  Mr.  Pension's  dinner  invitation,  he  set  his 
wits  to  work  in  order  to  be  accepted  in  my  stead. 
Tins,  as  he  had  gained  tlie  reputation  of  a  staunch 
man  by  singing  in  the  theatre,  and  talking  in  pub- 
lic bars,  in  fact,  by  setting  himself  off  in  every  pos- 
sible way — was  without  much  difficulty  accom- 
plished; and  tlie  lieceiver-general  was  so  elated 
by  tlie  effect  his  poetry  prtjduced,  and  Gloster's 
manner  of  delivering  it,  that  an  exciseman's  place 
shortly  afterwards  becoming  vacant,  it  w as  offered 
to  this  time-serving  actor,  who  very  wisely  ac- 
cepted it. 
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Gloster  and  self-interest  were  never  for  a  mo- 
ment separated.  He  was  a  changeling,  upon  the 
principle  that  all  mankind  are  in  full  chace  after 
fortune  or  ambition,  and  that  no  efforts  were  mean, 
no  projects  unjust,  so  they  came  within  the  le<ter 
of  the  law,  that  tended  to  secure  them.  Under 
these  impressions  he  acted  ;  but  his  private  opi- 
nions may  be  gathered  from  his  humorous  descrip- 
tion of  the  dinner  party.  <«  My  dear  sir,"  said  he, 
"you  lost  a  high  treat  yesterday;  that  is,  if  you 
liave  any  taste  for  the  ridiculous.  Such  gorman- 
dising, and  gluttonising,  and  loyalising,  and 
brutalising  ; — such  toasts,  and  sentiments,  and 
speeches  ;— such  roaring,  and  shouting,  and  clap- 
ping of  hands; — the  uproarious  mirth  and  bursts 
of  nonsense  still  ring  in  my  ears  ; — and  if  my  in- 
terest had  not  been  materially  concerned,  I  should 
have  wished  myself  carrying  on  the  war  in  some 
more  peaceable  quarter.  Prudence,  however, 
spurred  me  on,  and  I  believe  she  has  settled  my 
pecuniary  concerns  in  this  town.  Some  talked  of 
an  Jiverflowing  ben,  others  hinted  at  a  place  in  the 
excise;  and  with  such  things  in  perspective,  who, 
that  had  common  sense,  would  not  apostatise  and 
opinionise  with  beings  even  more  stupid  and  sottish 
than  the  members  of  the  Castlereagh  Club." 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  we  parted  with  our 
WMjrthy  martager  without  regret.  His  many  amia- 
ble propensities  aiid  good  qualities  rendei'ed  iiim 
dear  to  all  w  ho  knew  l)im.  To  me  he  was  pecu- 
liarly so,  owing  to  a  similarity  in  our  way  of 
thinking.  Even  his  oddities  and  extravagancies 
were  pleasing,  inasmucli  as  they  were  always  in- 
nocent, frequently  useful,  and  tended  to  injure  no- 
body hut  himself. 

After  five  weeks  absence,  we  again  entered  the 
metropfdis,  and  took  t»p  (>'»r  residence  at  the  <dd 
place.  Indeed  we  felt  ourselves  b^)  completely  com- 
fortable in  the  house  of  Mrs.   Wakefield,  that  it 
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will  be  a  sensible  mortification,  should  we,  upon 
any  future  occasion,  visit  London,  and  find  her 
apartments  engaged. 

JDuring  our  absence  tlie  Lyceum  had  undergone 
a  complete  alteration,  and  plays  were  now  per- 
forming there  by  the  burnt-out  company  of  Drury 
Lane.  A  comedy  by  Mr.  Lee,  to  wiiom  I  had  been 
introduced  by  my  friend  Mathews,  was  adverti- 
sed, called  Grieving's  a  Folly  ;  and  from  having 
heard  the  piece  read,  I  was  naturally  anxious  to 
see  it  acted.  With  this  view  I  waited  upon  the 
manager,  whom  I  had  frequently  met  in  the  Green 
Room  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  requested  or- 
ders for  myself  and  Mrs.  R .     The  great  man 

received  me  with  all  the  freezing  dignity,  and  un- 
gentlemanly  hauteur  of  office  ;  and  though  he  did 
not  deny  my  request,  he  acceded  to  it  in  that  kind 
of  way  that  would  have  rendered  obligation  to  such 
a  being  irksome.  Accordingly  I  declined  it,  and 
for  tiie  first  time  during  thirty  yeais  paid  money 
to  see  a  play. 

Good  frequently  springs  out  of  evil.  Orders  for 
the  theatre  are  invariably  given  for  the  boxes  ; 
from  an  idea,  I  suppose,  that  the  pit  is  the  more 
likely  to  fill  ;  therefore,  had  I  found  favour  in  the 

sight  of  this manager,  we  should   have  been 

consigned  to  these  regions  ;  but  being  left  to  my 
own  free  will,  I,  fortunately,  as  it  afterwards  prov- 
ed, cliose  the  pit.  Previous  to  the  eniei-tainment, 
we  quitted  the  theatre,  and  going  down  the  lobby, 
I  observed  three  well  dressed  men  in  high  alterca- 
tion. As  they  did  not  observe  us,  I  stopped  to  hear 
the  conclusion,  and  could  plainly  distinguisli  that 
one  of  them  by  his  pronunciation  was  a  French- 
man, and  that  the  dispute  had  arisen  from  a  sup- 
posed insult  offered  by  him  to  tiic  two  others. 
There  was  somewhat  in  the  manner  atid  conversa- 
tion of  my  countrymen,  that  convinced  me  this  wa* 
some   scheme    of  plunder;  and,   observing  them 
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very  narrowly,  I  perceived  the  one  who  said  least 
dive  l)is  hand  into  the  foreigner's  porket,  and  draw 
out  something;  which  i»ad  the  appearan(  e  of  a  book. 
"Without  a  moment's  deliberation  I  flew  to  the  spot 
and  seized  his  arm  ;  upon  vvhi(  h  lie  dropped  the 
plunder,  and  as  1  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  he  dealt  a 
blow  that  completely  upset  me. 

Monsieur,  though  unconscious  in  whose  cause  I 
was  acting,  came  to  ni)'  assistance,  meanwhile  the 
depredators  made  their  esc:  pe.  By  this  time  two 
or  three  gentlemen  had  joined  us,  to  whom  I  re- 
lated the  attempted  theft ;  and  when  I  turned  round 
to  look  for  my  wife,  1  found  her  shaking  hands 
with  Roget,  our  fri<  nd  and  fellow-lodger  at  Brigh- 
ton. This  was  indeed  a  I'elightful  rencontre,  and 
the  pleasure  I  felt  in  restoring  his  pocket-book, 
which  contained  more  property  than  a  prudent 
man  would  have  carried  to  a  theatre,  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon.  Roget  accompanied  us  to  N(»rthum- 
berland-street,  and  amuse<l  us  with  what  he  was 
pleased  to  (all  his  adventures  since  our  se[»aration. 
These  I  shall  confine  to  a  few  words,  though  the 
talkative  Frenc  hman  spun  them  (Mit,  by  episode 
and  digiession,  into  an  amusing  narrative.  He 
had  prudence  enough,  it  appeared,  to  lie  j.erdue  in 
London  for  a  few  weeks,  when  finding  no  enquiry 
made  concerning  him,  either  by  advertisement  or 
otherwise  ;  and  accidentally  stumbling  upon  a  gen- 
tleman, who  had  in  various  instances  befriended 
him  at  Brighton,  and  now  undertook  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  few  powerful  families,  who  still 
remained  in  the  metropolis — he  once  again  emerged 
from  obscurit>,  and  was  in  full  employment,  both 
as  an  artist  and  a  musician. 

I'he  following  (\a.y  we  were  agreeably  surprised 
by  a  \isit  from  St.  Clair  and  his  pretty  wife;  and 
the  surpris*'  was  mutual,  for  they  were  ignoiant  of 
our  return,  and  merely  called  en  passant  to  enquire 
after  us.    Ann^  after  the  usual  compliments^  was 
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goinj^  to  introduro  Roiijet,  ulien  lie  intorrupted  hei* 
^— <*  Madame  Romiiev,  1  wsll  save  you  de  trouble 
of  preseiiriii.e;  me,  to  M'Misieiir  St.  CImjin';  ve  meet 
befure  very  often  ;  lie  i^aiii  my  4:;oot  opinion  ;  and 
by  j^a.",  de  first  time  I  see  his  ieetel  vife,  sli«'  make 
vater  in  niy  mouth." — A  (general  smile  followed 
this  whiaisical  transposition  of  a  sentence  Ro,<;et 
had  taken  no  small  p^ins  to  learn  ;  when  he  eontU 
nued — "  Vat  you  all  smile  for  ?  Sansdoute  I  make 
a  de  blunder  sometime,  hut  not  dis  time." 

«<  1  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  St.  Clair,  affectinc^  to 
look  grave  ;  "  for  if  you  are  correct,  my  wife  must 
have  been  very  indiscreet." 

"  Madame  St.  Clair  can  do  noting  wrong ;  and 
from  your  own  vords  1  vill  judge.  Yesterday,  in — • 
val  you  call — Coffin  Garden,  you  say,  de  pine  apple 
and  de  melon  make  vater  in  your  mouth." 

<«No,  Roget^  1  said,  tliey  made  my  mouth  wa- 
ter." 

<*En  verite,  dat  is  the  same  ting.  Monsieur 
Romney — ladies — vat  difference  can  dere  be  be- 
tween make  vater  in  my  mouth,  and  make  my 
mouth  vater  ?" 

Finding  it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  convince 
him  of  his  error,  and  in  the  present  company  per- 
haps an  improper  one,  I  changed  the  subject ;  and 
anxious  to  know  if  a  friend  from  Manchester  still 
remained  a  prisoner  in  the  King's  Bench,  I  pro- 
posed a  walk,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves  within 
the  walls  of  this  immense  warehouse  of  human  mi- 
sery. 

As  we  slowly  paraded  the  court,  I  marvelled  to 
observe  what  a  diversity  of  mind  was  visible  in 
each  countenance.  Some  were  playing  at  ball,  with 
as  much  vivacity  and  apparent  mirth  and  happi- 
ness, as  though  they  were  not  in  a  state  of  bon- 
dage ;  whilst  others,  with  arms  f(dded,  and  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  pavement,  seemed  lost  in  thought, 
until  the  shouts  and  boisterous  mirth  of  their  less 
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sensitive  companions  interrupted  their  reverie. 
We  were  nearjy  arrived  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
court,  and  were  observing  upon  the  different  effects 
produced  by  the  same  cause,  when  a  melancholy 
being,  whose  tatters  scarcely  served  the  purpose  of 
decency,  approached.  He  carried  a  young  child  in 
one  arm,  whilst  tlie  other  supported  a  female  little 
better  habited  than  himself,  and  five  half-naked 
brats  brought  up  the  rear. 

<«  Good  lieaven  !'*  cried  Ann,  "  what  hard-heart- 
ed creditor — what  human  creature  could  plunge 
into  misery  this  family  of  unfortunates  ?  Oh,  that 
some  of  our  hundred  thousand  ])ounds  friends  from 
Manchester  or  Liverpool  could  see  this,  what  plea- 
sure they  would  take  in  relieving  or  lightening 
such  a  weight  of  wo  !" 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  simplicity  of  this 
remark.  How  readily  a  mind  not  poisoned  by  a 
trading  intercourse  with  the  world,  judges  the  feel- 
ings of  others  by  its  own  ! 

There  was  something  dreadful  in  the  man's  as- 
pect. The  expression  was  not  simply  grief,  but 
settled  despondence,  and  fixed  despair. 

The  French  teacher  of  concords  and  sweet  sounds 
had  a  heart  that  accorded  w  ith  his  profession,  and, 
when  touched,  produced  heavenly  music.  This 
ragged  family  needed  no  interpreter  to  tell  their 
tale,  Roget  fully  comprehended  the  whole — and 
more — for  he  imagined  the  case  worse  than  it  really 
was,  and  the  effect  produced  was  a  mixture  of  tra- 
gedy and  comedy,  that  would  have  been  highly 
amusing  under  other  circumstances. 

In  broken  English,  attended  with  shrugs  and 
grimaces,  he  gave  all  hard  hearted  creditors  most 
devoutly  to  the  d — 1 :  then  rummaging  his  pockets, 
which  he  had  done  once  or  twice  before  without 
effect,  he  exclaimed,  «  Sacra  Dieu  !  vere  is  all  my 
Targrnt  ?"  Then,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  him- 
self, lie  hurried  away,  saying,  «I  am  gone — but  I 
come  back." 
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We  were  at  a  loss  to  guess  the  meaning  of  this 
quick  movement;  but  as  he  promised  to  return, 
we  made  ourselves  easy.  Meanwhile  we  were  not 
unfcelin:^  spectators  of  this  melancholy  scene.  A 
man  with  a  wife  and  six  children,  nearly  without 
raiment,  oi*  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  parti- 
cularly as  it  was  apparent  from  his  manner  that 
he  had  seen  better  days,  was  an  object  of  no  mean 
commiseration. 

As  Ann  and  Mrs.  St.  Clair  were  dividing  some 
oranges  amongst  the  ciiildren,  I  drew  their  unfor- 
tunate parent  from  the  group,  and  introduced,  with 
as  much  delicacy  as  I  was  able,  the  subject  of  his 
misfortunes.  <*  Al» !  sir,"  he  replied  with  great 
emotion,  **  it  is  not  for  myself  1  feel  tlie  horrors  of 
poverty  and  imprisonment.  I  could  bear  them  as 
an  individual,  1  hope,  with  Christian  fortitude  and 
resi.ujnation  ;  but  yonder  group,"  pointing  to  his 
wife  and  children,  "  unman  me.  To  see  them  des- 
titute— ^to  hear  them  plead  for  what  I  have  not  to 
bestow — creates  a  pang  my  own  privations  could 
never  inflict." 

Tears,  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  hide, 
here  arrested  his  words ;  and  as  he  turned  from 
me,  I  could  not  help  tiiinking  the  face  had  been  at 
one  time  familiar  to  me,  as  it  should  seem,  before 
care  and  famine  had  worn  cavities  in  a  countenance 
once  the  harbinger  of  health  and  prosperity.  Ques- 
ti(»ning  him  respecting  his  place  of  residence,  I 
found  I  was  not  mistaken.  He  was  a  native  of  a 
populous  town  in  Lancashire,  by  trade  a  cotton 
niniufacturer,  "and,"  continued  he,  "for  many 
years  a  prosperous  one.  But  confiding  too  much 
in  the  probity  and  integrity  of  others,  I  at  length 
became  a  bankrupt.  Fifteen  sliillings  in  the  pound 
was  thought  a  fair  composition,  and  all  my  credi- 
tors were  satisfied,  except  one,  who  bore  me  an  in- 
veterate grudge  from  the  following  circumstance. 
I  was  one  evening,  during  the  disturbances  in  Lan- 
D2 
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casliire,  standing  at  my  door,  when  the  local  caval- 
ry from  a  noighbourin.g  town  made  their  appear- 
ance. There  had  been  some  public  dinner,  and 
they  were  foaming  with  loyalty  and  liquor,  flou- 
rishing their  sliining  steel,  and  cutting  six,  as  they 
call  it,  at  almost  every  thing  they  met.  Nay,  so 
expert  were  they,  tliat  a  poor  dog,  barking  I  sup- 
pose in  a  disloyal  manner,  had  his  leg  severed  from 
Lis  body  atone  stroke.  At  a  small  adjoining  pub- 
lic house  several  people  were  drinking,  and  a  poor 
woman  had  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  her  hus- 
band to  accompany  her  home.  S!ie  had  got  him  to 
the  door  as  the  cavalry  passed,  and  being  much 
intoxicated,  he  happened  to  reel  against  one  of  the 
equestrians,  whose  dignity  was  so  much  hurt,  that 
he  made  several  cuts  at  the  man  with  his  sword. 
These  his  wife  endeavoured  to  ward  off,  until  her 
hand  being  severely  wounded,  obliged  her  to  de- 
sist. Her  devoted  husband  was  soon  brought  to 
the  ground,  and  with  a  fractured  skull  languished 
long,  and  still  lives  in  a  state  of  insanity.  1  came 
up  time  enough  to  lift  the  poor  insensible  creature 
from  the  ground,  and  indignantly  made  some  i-e- 
inarks  on  the  unsoldier-llke  conduct  of  the  cavalry 
hero.  From  that  period  he  has  been  my  most  in- 
veterate enemy.  Two  years  I  have  languished 
here  :  every  thing  we  possessed  is  gone  to  procure 
the  commonest  necessaries ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  kindness  of  a  stranger,  I  and  my  family 
must  inevitably  have  perished.  There  aie  many 
more  unph^asant  and  afflicting  circumstances  at- 
tached to  tliis  cruel  transacdiou,  but  you  have  tlie 
substance,  and  as  my  conduct  has  in  no  instance 
been  criminal,  I  fancy  you  will  think  my  case  a 
liard  one." 

« 1  do  indeed,"  replied  I,  <f  and  sincerely  wish 
it  were  in  my  power  to  liberate  you,  and  in  your 
room  place  your  merciless  creditor.  But  who  is  the 
stranger  to  whom  you  are  so  greatly  indebted?" 
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i*  He  is  a  singular  character  ;  a  sort  of  harm- 
less, simple,  fanatical  visionary.  He  generally 
comes  here  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  for  the  purpose 
of  awakening,  as  he  calls  it,  the  prisoners  to  a 
sense  of  their  lost  state.  Some  laugh,  others  listen, 
but  I  believe  all  respect  him.  When  first  he  in- 
troduced himself  to  me,  his  feelings  seemed  most 
particularly  interested.  He  looked  at  my  children 
and  their  poor  emaciated  mother  till  the  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks.  He  then  begged  leave  to  say  a 
word  in  prayer;  and  it  is  astnnisliing  with  what 
earnest  eloquence  he  addressed  the  Deity  in  behalf, 
as  he  expressed  himself,  of  a  sinner  and  his  unfor- 
tunate family.  When  the  pious  task  was  ovei',  he 
enquired  if  we  had  taken  our  tea  ?  and  being  in- 
formed that  such  a  luxury  vvas  beyond  our  rearh, 
and  that  neither  my  wife  nor  I  had  broken  our  fast 
that  day,  he  started  with  horror,  and  leaving  us 
abruptly,  1  heard  him  the  next  m(»ment  leading  out 
a  hymn  in  the  court.  The  novelty  of  this  attempt 
soon  drew  an  audience,  and  when  he  had  sung  a 
few  stanzas  and  prayed,  he  delivered  a  short  dis- 
course from  these  words  of  St.  Paul,  «  Charity  co- 
vereth  a  multitude  of  sins.'  Afier  enforcing  the 
doctrine  of  charity  in  general,  he  concluded  by  ob- 
serving that  it  was  the  peruliar  duty  f)f  (!ie  unfor- 
tunate to  be  cljaritable  to  those  vho  are  still  more 
wretciied,  because  they  must  know  from  experi- 
ence how  to  feel  for  tise  affliction  of  their  ffliow 
sufferers.  He  tiien  held  »fp  thai  little  ri\G:!;:.'^d  brat, 
crying,  <  of  such  are  the  kiii^'douj  of  heavi-n,  and 
shall  we  suffer  them  to  stui-iC  v,\^m^  earth.'  At 
length,  havin.2:  said  a  ^^v^i-Ai  deal,  with  mu<h  more 
zeal  tiian  prudence,  he  took  th.e  '.W\\iX  in  one  hand, 
and  his  hat  in  tlje  other,  a;'J  (nlijx'ted,  even 
amons;st  prisoners  for  debt,  the  surv)  f>f  fivt^  P'lunds  ! 
T!',en  devoutly  thanking  God  for  hxs  sucr-  ss,  he 
kiss^^d  tiiec!jild — tfie  prisoners  (lozzaed — a';c>  when 
he  poured  the  treasure  into  my  wife's  lap,  1  know 
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not  whether  the  giver  was  not  more  affecteil  than 
the  receiver.  In  fact,  tears  flowed  from  each  ;  and 
when  he  had  called  down  a  blessing  upon  our  so- 
ciable cup  of  tea,  the  unlooked  for  beverage  was 
swalloued  with  a  relisli  tliose  only  can  know,  who 
have  been  for  a  length  of  time  deprived  of  a  favour- 
ite refreshment." 

Here  the  poor  prisoner's  attention  was  attracted 
towards  the  other  end  of  the  court,  and  with  visible 
pleasure  he  noticed  the  approach  of  thepliilanthro- 
pic  preacher.  At  t!ie  same  moment  St.  Clair  ad- 
vanced and  announced  the  new  comer  as  the  com- 
panion of  his  voyage  from  Jamaica — tlie  individual 
Gamaliel,  so  whimsically  described  by  Mr.  Or- 
mond  in  his  adventures  on  board  the  Kitty. 

My  attention  was  so  much  occupied  by  the 
preacher,  tl»at  I  noticed  not  his  companion  until  he 
cried  out,  in  tlie  well  known  accents  of  Roget, 
(s  Here  he  is  !  I  have  bring  my  fellow  lodger.  Mon- 
sieur Catch  a  cie  Lamb  ;^^  then  turning  to  the  un- 
fortunate debtor,  he  drew  him  aside,  thrust  a  pound 
note  into  his  hand,  and  to  prevent  the  effusions  of 
a  grateful  heart,  returned  to  us  immediately. 

The  meeting  of  the  voyagers  was  friendly  on 
hotlj  sides.  The  puritan  turned  up  his  eyes,  sigh- 
ed and  thanked  the  L'jrd  fir  having  brought  them 
together ;  first,  f  )r  mutual  congratulation  and 
thanksgiving,  and,  secondly,  as  peradventure  it 
migiit  be  a  providential  interference  in  favour  of  an 
oppressed  family,  suft'ering  under  the  curse  ;  <*  but 
by  God's  hiessing."  he  continued,  «  towards  which 
my  prayers  shall  not  be  wanting,  tliey  may  be  re- 
e:enerated,  and  saved  from  the  dreadful  punishment 
denounced  against  the  whole  human  race  for  the 
sin  of  Adum." 

At  that  moment  the  bell  announced  the  depar- 
ture of  stra»igers  ;  .and  as  Gumiliel  shook  hands 
with  tiie  prisoner,  the  latter  made  known  Roger/s 
munificence.     «  The  lord  be  praised  !"  ejaculated 
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the  preacher.     «  Pll  pray  for  him  most  part  of  this 
hiessed  night." 

«  Pardonnez  inoi,"  said  monsieur. 

^'  If  the  Lord  spare  me,  I  will,"  continued  the 
preacher. 

«  And  if  you  pray  for  me  to-night,  I  shall  wish 
you  at  the  d — 1  in  the  morning.  Monsieur  Romney 
— gentilshommes — ladies — dis  dismal  looking  hro- 
der  lodger  have  de  apartment  over  mine  head — and 
last  night  I  was  ver  much  disturb  vid  big  noise  ; — . 
valk  up  and  down — smack  a  de  hand — call  out 
•  here  he  is — .dere  he  is.'  So  I  ring  a  mine  bell, 
and  send  to  know  if  monsieur  vas  indispose.  I  get 
for  answer  dat  de  gentiUiomme  must  not  be  disturb, 
for  he  vas  catch  a  de  lamb.  So  if  he  pray  all  dis 
night  for  me,  and  catch  a  de  lamb  all  last  night  I 
shall  go  vidout  sleep  two  night :  den  Monsieur  Sil- 
vous,  let  me  be  pray  for  some  oder  time." 

Gamaliel  walked  with  us  as  far  as  Westminster 
Bridge,  and  on  the  road  amused  us  not  a  little — 
and  surprised  us  still  more — by  describing  an  in- 
terview he  had  lately  had  with  the  Bishop  of . 

It  seems  Gamaliel  solicited  an  audience,  for  the 
pious  purpose  of  converting  his  Lordship  to  Ciiris- 
tianity  ;  whom  he  very  candidly  informed,  that  un- 
less he  put  off  the  old  man,  and  became  sLiiew  crea- 
ture, he  would  perish  everlastingly.  This  infor- 
mation, unceremoniously  as  it  was  given,  the  dig- 
nified prelate  received  with  the  most  perfect  good 
humour.  He  thanked  the  preacher  for  the  interest 
he  took  in  his  welfare,  ordered  him  refreshment, 
and  doubtless  retired  with  an  opinion  not  very  fa- 
vourable to  his  sanity. 

The  idea  of  converting  a  bishop  to  Christianity, 
is  much  upon  a  par  with  teaching  the  gamut  to  a 
professer  of  music.  The  one  would  be  esteemed 
scarcely  a  greater  insult  than  the  other,  and  would 
have  been  treated  by  many  dignitaries  of  the  church 
with  the  resentment  it  appeared  to  merit.     The 
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bishop's  behaviour,  on  the  contrary,  shewed  a  right 
spirit,  and  evinced  both  the  Christian  and  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Wiien  Gamaliel  left  us,  Roget  observed,  «  Dat 
is  ver  goot  man.  Monsieur  Komney,  if  he  would 
not  catch  a  de  lamb  in  de  night.  His  heart  is — 
v:it  yoii  call — u\  de  right  place.  He  is  always  look 
after  de  Lord — dat  is — he  look  after  de  poor  man, 
and  ven  he  can  do  him  goot,  he  tink  he  find  out  de 
Lord  at  de  satne  time — dat  is — he  frel  someting 
dat  say,  de  Lord  is  agreeable — he  is  ver  much 
please— and  dat  is  .a;oot,  ver  goot.  But  vat  does 
he  mean  about  de  curse  ?  He  cannot  tink  de 
Lord  would  curse.  Dat  would  be  bad — ver  bad 
indeed." 

I  never  saw  Gamaliel  afterwards,  but  every  in- 
terview I  had  with  Roget,  convinced  me  more  and 
more  of  what  would  be  the  final  enfl  of  his  career. 
Some  fresh  act  of  religious  extravagance,  or  per- 
sonal privation,  came  to  light  daily.  He  gave  all 
his  raiment  to  clothe  the  poor,  and  allowed  himself 
so  scanty  a  portion  of  the  coarsest  food,  that  his 
naturally  meagre  form  was  become  nearly  trans- 
parent. In  short,  his  friends,  after  bearing  and 
forbearing,  to  a  degree  almost  criminal,  at  length 
confined  him  in  St.  Luke's  ;  where  he  remains,  a 
melancholy  example  of  the  effects  produced  by 
wrong  notions  of  religion,  and  the  dangerous  tei!- 
dency  certain  doctrines  have  upon  weak  minds. 
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CHAP,  xxiir. 

"THE  WORLD.'' 


Kenny. 


We  had  arranged  every  tliinj^  for  our  final  de- 
parture from  London,  and  whilst  Ann  was  com- 
pletin.i^  our  packages,  I  thought  it  might  not  be 
amiss  to  inform  Neely  and  Jones  of  my  intention 
to  add  another  volume  or  two  to  the  Itinerant ; 
particularly  as  I  had  other  business  in  the  cit^ ,  and 
their  shop  lay  in  my  w  ay. 

1  had  reached  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  and  was 
turning  into  Faternoster-row,  when  stepping  sud- 
denly aside,  to  avoid  a  coach,  my  foot  slipped,  and 
a  sprained  ancle  brought  me  to  the  groujid.  Scvc- 
ralc  pcrs)i!S  cftming  to  my  assistance,  cai'ried  me 
into  an  adjoining  tavern  ;  and  as  I  requested  a  sur- 
geon might  instantly  be  sent  for,  the  landlord  ob- 
served, that  probably  some  time  WM)uld  elapse  be- 
fore one  could  be  procured;  and  that,  with  my 
permission,  he  would  request  the  atteiuhince  of  a 
doctor  from  tlie  country,  who  had  resided  some 
days  in  his  house,  and  was,  he  believed,  in  the  cof- 
fee room. 

To  this  arrangement  I  consented,  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  a  voice  on  the  stairs,  that  seemed  familiar 
to  me,  vociferated  in  a  loud  and  authoritative  key, 
<«  The  gentleman  has  sprained  Ids  ancle,  has  he? 
Desire  my  servant  to  bring  the  liniment  immt  di- 
atelv,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  lubricating  the 
parts,  in  course."  This  was  followed  by  the  en- 
trance of  my  old  friend,  Doctor  Hammer,  in  full 
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healtli  and  vigour  !  The  moment  he  recognised  me, 
lie  started  bark  a  few  paces — tiien  advancing,  he 
took  my  hand,  and  exclaimed,  <«  By  all  my  hopes, 
Mi-.  R'  mney,  you  are  the  individual  personage  I 
\vas  most  anxious  to  see.  Where  have  you  be- 
stowed yourself  since  our  last  meeting  in  Shrop- 
shire ?  No  eclipse — no  envious  cloud,  I  hope,  has 
intervened  betwixt  you  and  the  refulgence  of  pros- 
perity. But  I  beg  pardon.  Your  looks  denote 
excess  of  pain,  and  curiosity  must  yield  the  palm 
to  Esculapius." 

Though  I  was  glad  to  see  the  doctor,  I  wished 
it  to  have  been  in  any  other  than  a  surgical  capa- 
city ;  f<fr  1  had  no  opinion  of  his  skill.  He  always 
appeared  to  me  in  tlie  light  of  an  adventurer — a 
man  of  many  words,  but  little  talent.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  however,  he  exceeded  my  hopes,  and 
the  bone  returned  to  its  place  with  a  loud  crack, 
but  excruciating  pain.  After  this  operation,  the 
lubrication  commenced,  and  iiaving  bandaged  and 
bouiid  the  limb,  we  had  time  for  further  conversa- 
tiojs. 

"  How^  my  dear  friend,"  he  began,  <*  how,  I 
sa\,  lias  fortune  used  you  of  late  ?  Your  disposi- 
tiuu  is  too  unreserved,  and  your  mind  too  inde- 
pendent, to  get  forward  in  this  world  of  hypocrisy. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  humbug's  the  order  of  the 
day.  Look  at  my  little  ciiateau  in  Shropshire — 
my  pigs  and  pf>ultry — my  horse  and  my  cows — 
it's  a  bamboozling  world  sir,  and  every  man  must 
act  his  part,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
himself,  in  course. 

•'  Ajipear  to  be  rich,  and  friends  will  flock  around 
you  with  offers  of  service;  but  if  thej^  suspect  you 
to  be  poor,  you  are  shunned  like  a  bum-bailiff.  A 
bum-bailiff,  did  I  say  ?  Plague,  pestilence,  and 
famine  are  not  more  dreaded,  in  this  mercantile, 
money-loving  country,  than  poverty.  <  Honesty,' 
says  the  old  adage,  *  is  the  best  policy.'  So  it  would 
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be,  if  you  could  thereby  insure  success.  But  is 
not  the  knave  rolling  about  in  his  coach,  whilst 
plain  integrity  walks  on  foot  ?  Is  not  the  man 
who  makes  a  fortune — no  matter  how — c-iurted  and 
caressed,  whilst  over-strupulous  honest)'  leaves  its 
votary  penny  less  ;  yet  such  is  his  infatuation,  that 
he  follows  tlie  phantom  to  the  walls  of  a  poor-house. 

"  You  and  I,  my  dear  sir,  are,  [  conceive,  pretty 
nearly  of  the  same  standing  in  respect  to  years; 
but  without  vanity,  I  think,  1  may  say,  we  have 
not  equally  profited  by  experienre.  1  have  learnt 
wisdom  from  the  follies  and  vices  of  mankind,  and 
have  turned  my  knowledge  to  account,  whilst  you, 
pardon  my  freedom,  fall  a  daily  sacrifice  at  the 
shrine  of  sincerity,  and  may  moralise  feelingly, 
experimentally,  on  misery  and  poverty  to  the  day 
of  your  death." 

By  the  time  I  reached  Northumberland  Street, 
wliither  the  Doctor  attended  me  in  a  coach,  my  leg- 
was  become  very  painful  ;  and  v*hen  Ann  took  off 
the  bandages,  she  turned  pale  at  the  excess  of  in- 
flammation itexiijbited.  *«  This  infernal  liniment," 
I  exclaimed,  «»  is  of  an  exasperating  quality,  and 
my  poor  limb  requires  sootliing.  I  must  have  bet- 
ter advice,  or  dangerous  will  prove  the  consequen- 
ces." 

"Take  a  woman's,"  said  Ann.  <«  You  remem- 
ber the  almost  immediate  effv^(  t  ps-oduced  on  Mr. 
Robinson's  leg  by  Iladfield's  tincture  :  let  me  send 
for  a  bottle  or  two  ;  the  expense  is  trifling,  and  you 
know  the  wortliy  magistrate  boasted  of  it  as  anti- 
infla/rjmatory." 

I  took  the  advice  of  my  best  friend.  The  salu- 
tary effects  were  almosr  instantaneous,  and  when 
tlu"  dortor  called  tlie  following  n»orning,  and  found 
my  leg  so  cool  and  comfortable,  he  exclaimed  ex- 
ultingly,  «»  You  see  the  virtues  of  my  irdaliible  lini- 
ment.    No  irritation,  no  inflammatory  symptoms. 

PART  II.  VOL.  HI.  E 
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You  may  now  look  for  a  speedy  I'pcovery  ;  whereas 
if  any  thinj^  else  had  been  applied,  >on  mi,s:ht  have 
been  happ>  to  compound  for  a  month's  ( onfinenient 
at  least.  I  can  n(»w  with  confidence  make  an  offer 
I  have  long  had  in  contemplation  ;  but  you  were 
no-where  to  be  found,  no-vvhere  to  be  heard  of,  and 
have,  1  will  venture  to  say,  lost  hundreds  by  your 
ill-timed  seclusion." 

«\ou  excite  my  curiosity,  doctor,"  I  replied. 
«  How  are  these  hundreds  to  be  honestly  and  ho- 
nourably acquired  ?" 

"  By  the  disclosure  of  my  secret  for  compound- 
ins;  this  invaluable  liniment.  I  have  retired  from 
business  with  a  plentiful  fortune,  and  am  willing  to 
transfer  it  to  you,  not  as  a  matter  of  barter,  but 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  serving  you  in  course." 

After  thanking  him  for  his  intended  kindness,  he 
continued,  «  I  have  plenty  of  cures  never  before 
published  :  my  servant,  under  different  signatures, 
shall  swear  to  them  all ;  so  that  if  it  be  not  your 
own  fault,  you  may  make  your  fortune  as  1  have 
done." 

To  obtain  a  competency  was  highly  desirable, 
particularly  when  my  time  of  life,  and  the  rough 
passage  I  had  had,  were  taken  into  consideration  ; 
but  the  means  appeared  so  dishonourable,  nay  dis- 
honest, If  the  doctor's  list  of  cures  had  no  better 
foundation  than  the  affidavit  of  his  own  servant, 
that  I  de(  lined  being  an  accomplice  in  so  gross  an 
imposition,  and  thought  any  thing  preferable  to 
swindling  mankind  as  a  quack  doctor,  though  under 
the  sanction  of  letters  patent. 

The  doctor,  no  way  disconcerted  by  my  refusal, 
said,  <«  Well,  since  you  will  stand  in  your  own  light, 
Mr.  Romney,  1  shall  endeavour  to  make  money  by 
the  sale  of  it ;  and  to  enhance  its  value  we  must 
publish  your  almost  instantaneous  cure.  Your  be- 
ing a  public  character  will  be  of  great  service,  and 
materially  assist  the  disposal  of  it.     A  little  of  the 
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effprvescence  of  imagination,  commonly  called  a  lie, 
just  till  own  in  by  way  of  stimulant,  will  liave  great 
force.  Let  me  see.  1  think  it  would  be  as  well  to 
break  your  leg — a  violent  compound  fracture-with 
the  old  story,  you  know — given  up  by  the  faculty, 
after  incurring  immense  ex[>ense — anil  cjired  by  the 
infallible  liniment  in  six  applications.  Lend  me  a 
pen  ;  I'll  di'aw  it  up,  and  you  shall  sign  it." 

Arnj's  risible  muscles  had  been  at  work  from  the 
beginning  of  this  rhapsody,  and  when  he  took  up 
the  pen,  she  could  no  longer  keep  them  within 
bounds. 

Her  mirth  drew  the  doctor's  attention,  and  look- 
ing at  me  tor  an  explanation,  I  replied,  ♦<  My  dear 
sir,  you  are  going  upon  a  wrong  scent,  and  I  must, 
Jiowever  unpleasant,  endeavour  to  set  you  right. 
This  cure,  as  you  are  pleased  prematurely  to  call 
it,  has  not  been  effected  by  the  infallible  liniment. 
I  found  my  leg  in  a  state  of  painful  irritation,  whe- 
ther by  the  use  of  your  nostrum  or  not  1  cannot  say, 
and  had  recourse  to  a  tincture  of  much  celebrity  in 
Lancashire,  which  by  a  very  few  applications  has 
produ<ed  the  effects  you  see." 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  chagrin  and  dis- 
appointment  visible  in  tlie  doctor's  countenance. 
He  laid  down  the  pen,  took  off  his  tie  wig,  rubbed 
his  bald  pate,  then  rising,  he  walked  about,  ex- 
claiming at  intervals,  «*  Oh  !  mighty  well,  sir — 
mighty  well.  Jacob  Hammer,  Esq.  dubbed  M.  D. 
by  the  college  of  Aberdeen — after  travelling  east, 
west,  north,  and  south — and  bestowing  time  and  the 
greatest  ingenuity  in  forming,  contriving,  mixing, 
and  amalgamating  certain  potent  bodies  into  one 
grand  restorative — is  now  to  yield  the  palm  to  a 
little,  insignificant,  mock  medicine,  made  by  some 
paltry  pretender — a  nohody-knows-who.  Sugar  of 
lead  and  salt  petre,  \  suppose.  Poison  a  parish  for 
sixpence,  and  rot  a  regiment  of  grenadiers  for  a 
crown.     And  pray,  Mr.  Romney,"  added  he  with 
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a  sneer,  <»  what  is  the  title  and  price  of  tliis  balsa- 
rnir  elixir  of  life  ?  Some  two-penny  business,  I 
suppose." 

Ann  presented  the  bottle,  and  observed,  <*  tiiat 
Hailfield's  tincture,  though  not  called  infailihh-.  had 
nearly  prorerf  itself  so,  by  its  wonderful  effe>  ts, 
both  internal  an<l  external  ;  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  the  price  being  only  half  a  crown,  rendered 
it  easily  attainable — a  remedy  for  the  poor  as  well 
as  thenc/i," 

"  A>e,  1  knew  it  was  some  two-penny  business," 
replied  the  doctor.  **  I  never  heai  d  r>f  any  Lan- 
cashire medicine  worth  a  farthing,  except  tbe  Whit- 
worth  doctor's  red  bottle,  and  that  is  fit  only  to  lu- 
bricate the  ligaments  of  a  horse." 

Wishing  to  conciliate,  I  requested  he  would  in- 
form me  whetlier  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  use  of  medicine  at  any  time 
of  life,  to  enable  me  to  administer  in  the  capacity 
of  an  apothecary. 

"  The  use  of  medicine  !"  replied  he  with  a  sneer. 
«  My  real  opinion  is,  that  its  greatest  use  is  to  fill 
the  pockets  of  professors,  and  destroy  the  stamina 
of  fools  ;  thereby  rendering  wars  less  necessary,  by 
killing  off,  secundum  artem,  thousands  who  migtit 
otherwise  fall  by  the  sword." 

Although  I  strove  by  every  effort  of  ingenuity  to 
lead  the  doctor  into  a  f«rgetfulness  of  what  had 
passed  respecting  his  darling  liniment,  I  found  a 
wound  had  been  inflicted  that  would  not  easily  be 
healed  ;  and  after  passing  an  hour  in  forced  and 
uninteresting  conversation,  he  took  his  leave. 

For  a  fortnight  I  was  confined  to  the  house,  and 
during  that  period  was  agreeably  surprised  by  a 
i^etter  from  a  friend  in  Manchester,  inclosing  ten 
pounds  for  the  use  of  the  poor  man  in  the  King's 
Bench.  To  this  gentleman  I  had  made  a  state- 
ment of  the  prisoner's  situation,  knowing  that  a 
mercantile  connexion  formerly  subsisted  between 
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them,  and  that  the  goodness  of  his  heart  would  in- 
cline him  to  srrveeven  a  stranger  under  unmerited 
misfortunes — ^and  happy  was  the  result. 

The  first  day  of  my  emancipation  Roget  brought 
a  roa«'h,  and  accompanied  me  to  the  British  Bas- 
tili',  where  many-visaged  misery,  incalculable,  un- 
avoidable, and  frequently  undeserved,  triumphs; 
whilst  the  perplexing  and  glorious  uncertainty  of 
the  law  feasts  and  fattens  on  the  distresses  of  man- 
kind. 

As  we  moved  slowly  up  the  court,  a  man  with  a 
pompous  sfi'ut  approached,  whom  1  soon  perceived 
to  be  the  dramatic  veteran  Gloster.  His  appear- 
ance was  thoroughly  respectable,  which  led  me  to 
suppose  he  was,  like  myself,  a  visiter.  But  the 
moment  we  met  his  eye,  he  gave  a  theatrical  stai't, 
and  exclaimed,  «  Ha  !  Mr.  liumnev  here  !  Are  we 
both  in  exile  ?  C«)-mates  in  calamity  ?  Has  the 
strong  arm  of  power  laid  you  in  durance  vile?" 

He  was  proceeding  in  his  rliaps(»dy,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  all  within  hearing,  when  1  stopped 
him  by  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and  said  in  my  turn, 
<*  What  brings  you  to  Elsineur?" 

"A  truant  disposition,  good  my  Lord,"  replied 
he.  <*ln  short,  Mr.  Romney,  a  disposition  to  carry 
on  the  war  in  a  proper  and  legitimate  way  brought 
me  here.  But  not  being  exactly  up  to  the  sound 
ami  regular  system,  I  was  detected,  and  sent  to  jail 
for  a  no\  ice." 

<«  Explain,"  said  I. 

<*  You  left  me,"  he  continued,  "at  Speckington, 
practising  t!ie  myste  ious  art  of  in  excis«MTian,  with 
an  mkhorn  at  my  button  h-ue,  a  gaugiuii;  stiik  in 
mv  hand,  an;)  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  a  year.  Tiiis, 
you  will  say,  was  a  p<»or  remuneration  for  a  man 
of  my  parts,  whose  loyal  exerticms  in  singing  down 
Jacobins,  and  shouting  church  and  ktng,  deserved 
well  of  his  country.  However,  I  argued  the  mat= 
E  3 
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ter  thus.  What  are  the  salas  if>s  of  official  .erentle- 
men  in  general  without  the  perquisites  ?  Why  no- 
thing, as  the  great  Windham  observed,  but  Man- 
die  ends  and  cheese  parings  :'  So  I  considered  the 
fifty  pounds  as  a  little  arninuriition  towards  carry- 
ing on  the  war,  but  hjoked  to  ihe  perquisites  as  the 
grand  resources;  and  to  work  I  went  like  a  grand 
financier.  I  frat^  rnised  with  the  brewers,  liquor 
merchants,  and  landlords,  who  in  return  filled  me 
with  ;tll  good  tilings. 

*♦  The  supervisor  was  well  stricken  in  years,  and 
when  he  lay  comfortably  under  the  sod,  why  not  I 
as  well  as  anotlier  ?  It  so  happened  that  this  wor- 
thy man  and  your  humble  were  gauging  a  large 
vat :  some  how  or  another  he  stooped  tooloxN,  and 
being  old  and  feeble,  could  not  recover  himself,  and 
was  precipitated  headlong  into  the  brown  stout. 
There  stood  1,  horrified  as  you  may  well  suppose  ; 
indeed  m>  presence  of  mind  had  so  far  forsak<'n 
me,  that  1  omitted  giving  the  alarm.  Recovering 
at  lengtli  to  some  degree  of  recollection,  I  made  the 
place  echo  with  my  cries  ;  but,  alas  !  it  was  too 
late.  The  poor  supervisor  had  slipped  out  of  the 
world,  and  I  stepped  into  his  shoes.  Landlords, 
brewers,  liquor  merchants,  all  rejoiced.  The  old 
man  had  been  too  particular,  and  talked  about  con- 
science, honour,  principle,  and  things  little  under- 
sts '>d  ;  and  from  expeiience  they  found  that  was 
not  my  mode  of  carrying  on  tlie  war.  But  the 
d — I's  in  it,  Mr.  Romney  :  the  best  and  most  loyal 
intentions  do  not  always  succeed,  i,  who  have 
been  labouring  in  a  regular  and  legitimate  way, 
like  a  pious  monk  or  holy  friar,  bestouing  bene- 
dictions on  those  who  were  most  likely  to  pay  me 
well  for  my  indulgences  ;  I,  who  attended  the  wor- 
thy supervisor  with  tears  to  his  grave,  and  lost  my 
voice  for  a  fortnight  with  shouting  at  the  Pitt  Club  ; 
I,  A  ho  have  left  the  truncheon  and  hehnet  foi-  the 
gauging  stick  and  ink  bottle,  am  destined  at  last  to 
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"become  a  deer  in  Lord  Elleuborougb's  park,  fra- 
ternising, ruralisin,^,  and  slieplierdisin.i^  witli  the 
offscourinj^s  of  the  country  ;  and  instead  of  carous- 
ing with  the  clergy  at  church  and  king  dinners,  to 
live  on  sprats  and  small  beer  at  the  King's  Bench 
prison.     0  tempore  I  0  mores  /'* 

From  this  account  1  was  led  to  conceive  that 
Gloster's  mode  of  carrying  on  tiie  war  was  not  so 
justifiable  as  I  could  have  wished.  In  fact  it  ap- 
peared in  so  blaf  k  a  light,  tiiat  1  wished  myself  out 
of  his  company.  Not  to  mention  his  meanness  and 
ser\ility,  I  had  a  suspicion  that  the  poor  supervi- 
sor's expedition  into  the  brewing  pan  was  not  al- 
together unassisted.  Fslled  witli  these  surmises,  I 
thus  addressed  him;  <*Mr.  Gloster,  from  the  ac- 
count you  have  given  of  yourself,  1  am  led  to  pity 
your  present  situati(»n  less  than  I  otherwise  should 
have  done.  You  know  my  ideaof  carrying  on  the 
war,  as  you  call  it,  differs  materially  from  yours. 
Hypocrisy,  servility,  and  dissimulation,  are,  it 
must  be  confessed,  the  regular  steps  to  preferment ; 
but  I  countenance  them  not,-  and  would  sooner 
starve  with  integrity,  than  live  in  luxury  obtained 
by  mrans  so  bast*  and  detestable.  And  give  me 
leave  to  observe,  that  your  conduct  towards  the 
unfortunate  supervisor,  leaves  a  strong  impression 
on  my  mind  of  your  (-riminality  ;  for  if  you  did  not 
expedite  his  death,  you  might  have  prevented  it  by 
timel>  interference." 

<*  Why,  you  see,  Mr.  Romney,  as  to  moralising 
and  scrutinising  too  deeply  into  these  tilings,  it  is 
not  my  way  ;  but  surely  you  do  not  mean  to  infer 
t!>at  J  precipitated  him  into  the  porter  tub.  No,  no. 
Murder  would  be  going  too  far,  though  perfec  tly 
legitimate,  according  to  the  new  reading.  Well, 
sir,  after  holding  an  official  situation  under  gov- 
ernment, I  am  inrarcerised,  stigmatised,  and  pau- 
perised for  two  2:allons  of  brandy,  as  you  shall  hear. 
After  winking  at  the  frailties  of  my  friends,  a  little 
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co^^nac  at  my  own  house  would,  1  thouejht,  becon- 
solin.a;  !  so  I  seized  a  small  keg  of  a  rasral  who  did 
not  choose  to  pay  for  winking,  and  placed  it  in  my 
cellar,  as  part  of  the  fees  of  office.  Tne  scoundrel, 
sus])ecting  my  intention,  made  enquiry,  and 
brought  the  myrmidons  of  the  custom-house,  who 
seized  the  individual  kee:,  and  abouttuenty  others, 
that  i  had  snugly  deposited  as  a  corps-de-reserve, 
to  carry  on  the  wav  in  case  of  accidents.  Thus 
end^d  all  my  air  blown  babbles.  I  was  turned  out 
of  office— my  creditors  heard  of  it — and  athimble- 
ising,cabbageising  son  of  the  shop-board  placed  me 
here  to  grow  wise  at  leisure." 

My  opinion  of  Gloster  was  now  fully  confirmed. 
His  want  of  principle  was  evident ;  yet  there  was 
an  unacountable  (legi*ee  of  impudent  sincerity  in 
his  re(  ital,  that  almost  led  me  to  fancy  the  whole 
a  fabrication. 

We  now  proceeded  in  search  of  the  object  who 
brouglit  us  to  the  prison,  when  1  found,  to  my  great 
flatisfaction,  that  he  had  been  released  by  swmv  er- 
ror* in  tl)e  proceedings,  and  that  numerous  and  libe- 
ral contributions  had  enabled  him  to  clothe  his  fa- 
mily, and  J  arry  them  to  Lancashire. 

We  were  on  the  point  «d*d«'parture,  when  Gloster 
approa(  bed,  and  with  unnatural  levity  exclaimed, 
«  And  now  to  supper  with  what  appetite  you  may. 
It's  hard  carrying  on  the  war  with  an  empty  sto- 
mach,  Mr.  Romney." 

Ti»ere  was  no  standing  this.  1  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  cut  a*  quaintance  with  so  unprincipled  a 
character;  yet  the  thoughts  of  lea\i»g  a  frilow 
creature  in  want,  when  a  ti-ifle  wouii)  afford  at  least 
temporary  relief,  was  what  my  nature  could  not 
l)ear.  I  put  a  pound  note  into  his  hand,  and  as  we 
left  him  he  whispered  in  my  ear,  •»  He  hath  a  tear 
for  pity,  and  a  hand  open  as  day  to  melting  cha- 
Viiyr 

"  Vat  did  dat  fighting  man  say  ?''  said  Roget, 
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when  we  were  seated  in  the  coach.  «  Did  he  vant 
money  ?  vas  he  poor  ?" 

"  Both,  Roller." 

<«  Mon  Dieu  !  I  voud  have  gif  him  some,  but  he 
do  vant  to  carry  on  dc  var,  and  1  do  not  loft'  my 
money  to  ^^o  dat  vay," 

I  made  no  answer,  but  fell  into  a  reverie,  broua:ht 
on  by  reflections  on  my  past  life  ;  the  virissitn.los 
of  which  had  led  me  into  an  intimacy  witli  such  a 
variety  of  characters,  and  the  retrospect  orrupied 
my  mind  until  we  reached  Northumberland-street, 


or 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

**  SPECULATION." 


Reynolds. 


Eight  months  had  now  elapsed  since  I  left  my 
residence  in  Liverpool,  to  make  my  fortune  in  the 
metropolis  by  two  plays  !  Don  Quixotte's  expedi- 
tion against  the  windmills  was  scarcely  a  less  ra- 
tional attempt.  The  profits  of  the  Itinerant  were 
expended — the  copy  right  sold — and  after  wmding 
up  my  accounts,  I  found  my  finances  in  a  \ery 
alarming  state,  and  no  means  of  recruiting  tfiem 
but  by  an  application  to  the  puhli  .  either  in  the 
regular  drama,  or  by  my  own  exhihition.  The  lat- 
ter was  most  agreeahle :  accordingly  1  brushed  up 
my  apparatus,  and  prepared  for  a  campaign.  But 
where  to  begin 

"  At  Cheltenham,"  said  Ann. 

<*  You  are  right,"  replied  1. 

The  manager  of  that  theatre  had  professed  a 
friendship  for  me — a  theatrical  friendsliip,  as  it 
proved — a  shake-hand— my  dear  boy — my  dear 
fello\v..g  '^tisiness. 

Having  called  in  our  little  debts,  which,  when 
collected,  generally  amount  to  a  great  deal  more 
than  we  are  aware  (»f,  I  f«)und  our  sto(  k  of  money 
amounted  to  the  magnificent  sum  of  five  pounds! 
Cheltenham  was  distant  ninety  miles,  am)  the  jour- 
ney would  exhaust  nearly  our  all.  But  what  of 
that  ?  This  was  not  the  first  time  the  v\  olf  had  shewn 
his  ghastly  teeth,  and  yet  we  had  escaped  his  grasp; 
why  then  sbouid  we  despair?  «  The  sweet  little 
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cherub"  had  often  extricated  the  Itinerant  and  his 
better  half  from  greater  dit!i(  ulties,  and  might  again. 

«  We  will  not  desj)air,''  said  Arm,  with  a  smile 
on  one  cheek  and  a  tear  on  the  other;  **  will  we?" 

When  a  little  interesting  creature,  called  a  w^o- 
man,  turns  up  her  r^und,  affectionate  fa(  e,  and  in 
bewitrhing  tones  says,  «*  We  will  not  despair,  will 
we  ?"  what  man  can  behold  it  without  acknowledg- 
ing a  cheering  influence.  People  m-dy  talk  of  the 
calamities  of  life;  hut  I  say  there  is  scarcely  any 
calamity,  short  of  death,  that  does  not  carry  an 
antidote  along  with  it.  What  could  he  niore  pain- 
ful to  feeling  minds,  used  to  respectable  habits, 
than  a  situation  like  this  ?  Two  hundred  njiles 
from  friends  and  home,  arjd  only  five  pounds  in  our 
purse.  Yet  with  this  dark  prospect  in  view,  the 
gloDm  at  once  fled  from  my  fare,  and  the  weight 
from  my  heart;  and  never  did  I  clasp  the  syren  to 
my  breast  with  more  sincere  delight  than  at  the 
moment  she  said,  ♦*  We  will  not  despair,  will  we?" 

Ah,  woman!  the  greatest  blessing  that  God  can 
give  to  man,  what  would  life  be  witlioutthee  ?  Ce- 
lihacy  may  suit  a  saint,  or  a  stoic.  1  have  no  pre- 
tensions to  either  character:  let  those  who  envy, 
imitate  them.  For  my  part,  1  look  for  no  heaven 
in  which  women  are  not  concerned;  and  in  thus 
following  the  di<  tates  of  nature,  1  liiink  1  am  obey- 
ing the  commands  of  God. 

The  liglitness  of  my  purse  rendering  the  strictest 
economy  necessary,  I  took  one  inside  and  one  out- 
side place  foi-  Chelteniiam,  where  we  arrived  the 
same  evening.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  this 
popular  watering  place,  will  agree  witii  me  that 
parsimony  cannot  be  practised  witli  much  success 
at  the  inns  ;  yet  at  one  of  these  we  were  oblijii:ed  to 
remain  until  morning,  and  after  discharging  the 
bill,  we  entere<l  our  lodgings  with  somewhat  less 
than  twenty  sliiljings,  out  of  w hieh  every  necessa- 
ry for  existence  was  to  be  provided. 
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The  alarm  this  depressed  state  of  my  linancesr 
would  i)tlierv>ise  fiave  oc'Cusioneci,  was  in  s  me  de- 
gree* st't  aside  by  iij^  deprndeure  u\um  The  luana- 
ger's  often  proff«sn(i  fritMUJship,  and  tiie  pleasing 
inieJligenre  that  the  town  was  enwded  with  visi- 
ters, and  the  theatre  well  attJ-nded.  This  was  cheer- 
ing news;  for  if  the  theatre  was  fashi.mabh-,  my 
perfumunce  bein^;  entirely  new,  could  not,  I 
thought,  fail  in  at(t  action. 

Flushed  v\ith  hopes  of  suf'cess,  I  waited  on  Mr. 
W}*ts<!n,  the  manager.  His  recepiion  was  cordial, 
at  loast  it  bore  that  appearance;  for  *«  my  dear 
btiy" — a  my  dear  f*  !i)w'* — "  my  dear  lad" — began 
e\evy  sentence.  Sliakspeare  says,  <«  there's  nsuch 
virtue  in  an  i/".'*  Managers  ef  theatres  find  much 
convenience  in  a  but;  for  scarcely  ever  did  i  apply 
to  one  of  tills  siMtnp,  in  expectation  of  meeting  with 
something  like  liberality,  that  tijis  damping  mono- 
syllable did  not  upset  all  my  hopes. 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  serve  you,  my  dear  boy,*' 
said  Warson;  **  but  we  are  too  well  attended  to  re- 
quire auxiliary  aid.  The  nights  we  do  not  perform, 
the  rooms  are  opened;  and  it  would  be  madness  to 
exhibit  in  opposition  to  the  assemblies.  A  thought, 
however,  strikes  me,  my  dear  lad.  Though  every 
night  here  is  engaged,  there's  a  snug  little  town, 
called  Tewkesbury,  only  twelve  miles  off,  ^vhere 
the^/'il  stand  the  gag.  in  sliort,  mv  dear  fellow, 
I've  no  doubt  you'll  do  the  natives  out  of  the  mo- 
piisses  at  Tewkesbury  ;  so  take  my  advice,  and  hop 
the  txcigy 

What  is  called  slang,  was  always  to  me  disgust- 
ing, and  never  more  so  tiiau  in  the  present  instanc  e ; 
si.jce  it  convinced  me  that  Watson's  inclination  to 
serve  me  was  confined  to  unmeaning  professions, 
at  a  time  wlien  there  was  little  ])rt)bability  of  put- 
ting them  to  the  test.  In  London,  he  had  talked 
of  my  pt  rformancc  as  likely  to  be  attr^^rtive  as  an 
afterpiece  at  his  theatre  at   Cheltenham,  and  of 
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pocketing  the  mopusses  at  a  ben.  These  proposals 
and  protessnins,  it  novv  apps'ared,  were  forgotten, 
or  only  uttered  to  fill  nie  with  hopes  of  something, 
when  nothing  was  intrnded. 

The  Slate  of  mind  in  which  I  returned  to  Ann 
may  easily  he  conceivt^d.  All  cliance  at  Ch<'ltcn- 
ha»!i  was  over,  and  had  I  hcen  in(  lined  to  tollow 
Wul  son's  advic  e,  the  state  of  ray  finances  prinented 
it;  so  that  to  stay  was  worse  than  useless — to  de- 
part impossible.  Through  a  lift*  perhaps  more  va- 
riegated than  ever  man  besides  myself  experienced 
— in  all  the  various  scenes  descril)ed  in  this  work, 
many  of  them  most  painful — none  ever  equalled 
this.  Unknown  to  every  creature  except  tlie  ma- 
nager, to  whom  coidd  [  apply  for  pecuniary  aid  ? 
Yet  by  some  means  it  must  be  obtained,  or  down- 
rig!)  t  want  would  be  the  consequence.  1  had  taken 
the  lodging  for  a  week,  and  all  the  money  1  pos- 
sessed wo(dd  not  discharge  it.  To  increase  my  mi- 
sery, tliat  usefisi  evil,  a  pawnbroker,  was  unknown 
at  Cheltenliam  ;  and  seeing  nothing  in  tl»e  mana- 
ger's disposition  but  selfishness  ami  insincerity,  I 
scorned  to  solicit  a  loan  where  there  was  a  proba- 
bility of  being  refused. 

Thus  situated,  even  the  smiling,  cheerful  face  of 
Ann  underweot  a  change.  Money,  that  is  said  to 
be  the  root  of  all  evil,  1  have  found  by  wretched  ex- 
perience to  be  the  corner  stone  of  all  comfort;  for 
if  destitute,  tiie  cardinal  virtues  are  useless,  and 
life  itself  becomes  almost  insupportable.  A  day  or 
two  passed,  yet  nothiiig  offered  that coidd  alleviate 
the  irksomeness  of  our  situation.  The  country,  the 
walks  were  beautiful,  but  our  heai'ts  were  sad.  «  is 
not  the  state  of  these  sweet  birds,"  said  1  to  Ann  as 
we  slowly  perambulated  the  environs  of  this  cliarm- 
ing  spot,  **  to  be  envied?  Their  cheerful  s(mgs  ex- 
pi'ess  happiness  ;  kind  nature  has  supplied  all  their 
wants.    They  need  not  money — their  food  lies  be- 
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fore  them.  They  have  no  torments  in  this  world,  nor 
fears  of  it  in  an  another.  Whilst  man,  who  proud- 
ly rails  himself  the  lord  of  tl»e  creation,  is  frequent- 
ly deprived  of  all  romfoit  here,  and  is  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  three  parts  of  his  species  will  have  none 
hereafter." 

«« Do  not  be  ungrateful,"  replied  Ann  with  a  re- 
proaching sigh  :  <*  Providence  has  dealt  by  us  bet- 
ter than  we  deserve;  and  if  we  trust  in  iiim,  he 
will  not  desert  us  in  this  time  of  need." 

All !  how  miserable  is  that  man,  and  how  often 
led  to  suicide,  who  finding  himself  surrounded  by 
distress,  and  henmied  in  by  embarrassment,  is  left 
to  brood  in  silence,  without  a  friend  to  share  his 
aflSiction,  or  take  a  part  in  his  grief. 

Ofie  day  as  1  returned  from  the  post-office,  for, 
though  late,  1  had  written  to  my  friends,  a  gentle- 
man in  a  large  military  hat,  and  soldier-like  ap- 
pearance, accosted  me  in  accents  that  left  me  in  no 
doubt  of  his  country, 

«  Ah  !  Romney,  my  good  fellow,  what  brings 
you  to  Cheltenham?" 

Although  I  instantly  called  to  mind  the  person  of 
this  gentleman,  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  re- 
collect his  name,  nor  where  I  had  seen  him.  Not 
liking  to  confess  my  ignorance,  1  felt  myself  awk- 
wardly situated  for  a  reply,  especially  as  a  friend, 
a  powerful  one  as  it  siiould  seem,  was  in  my  pre- 
sent deserted  state  an  object  of  serious  import,  and 
my  want  of  recollection  might  injure  me  in  his 
opinion.  Embarrassment  I  suppose  was  visible  in 
my  countenance  ;  but  withf)ut  notic  ing  it,  he  con- 
tinued, «  Failh,  and  have  you  forgo  the  freemen  of 
Barnstaple  ?"  Quick  as  lightning  my  mind  reco- 
vered from  its  lethargy,  and  I  recognised  Lord 
B##***,  whose  cause,  the  reader  will  recollect,  I 
had  endeavoured  to  advocate  at  the  Golden  Cross. 

This  was  a  most  pleasant  rencontre,  and  some- 
thing seemed  to  whisper  it  might  prove  no  unpro- 
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fifable  one.  <(  Yotir  lordsliip/'  replied  I,  «  calls  to 
my  r»*collertion  the  evenini;  Colorul  C***  ititro- 
dured  me  to  tlie  electors  of  Barnstaple,  and  a  cu- 
rious group  tl)ey  v\ere.  Your  Loidship's  polite- 
ness on  tUat  oic  asion  lives  in  my  remembrance." 

<»  And  it  lives  in  mine,  Rtjmney,  that  yon  ran 
away,  and  hTt  us  hii'ore  the  business  was  half  com- 
pleted ;  consequently,  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
thatikine;  you  for  the  able  support  you  gave  me. 
But,  as  I  said  befnre,  what  brings  you  here  ?  Are 
you  a  memln  r  of  Watson's  corps  dramatique  ?"   ^ 

Finding  his  lordship  so  accessible,  and  apparent- 
ly anxious,  1  marie  no  scruple  of  telling  him.  that 
I  came  tn  Ch  lt<'nham  with  design  to  deliver  a 
comic  lecture,  but  finding  every  night  engaged, 
ciM»er  by  the  theatre  or  assemblies,  my  hopes  and 
expectations  hail  been  entirely  frustrated. 

«  Every  night,"  replied  his  lordship,  "sure 
there's  Sunday." 

"  You  joke,  m\  lord." 

<«  Devil  a  better.  But  if  you  don't  like  Sunday, 
wliat  think  you  of  Monday  morning.  I'll  tell  you 
what.  Romney  ;  you  served  me  by  speechifying  to 
the  gr^^asy  rogues  of  Barnstaple,  and  1  don't  wish 
to  die  in  your  debt ;  therefore,  plare  my  name  at 
the  top  of  your  bills  for  Monday  morning,  and  I'll 
engage  to  bring  you  an  audience.  I  am  just  now 
the  fashion  from  trating  iUe  i\eiiv  cratm^s  with  a  ball, 
and  not  one  will  refuse  to  come  at  my  bidding." 

Here  was  a  stroke  of  fortune  in  my  favour  !  The 
circumstance  that  had  mortified  and  disgusted  me 
at  the  time,  would  now,  in  all  probability,  be  the 
means  of  recruiting  my  finances,  and  in  a  manner 
neither  irksome  nor  degrading 

According  to  Lord  B=^*=^**'s  advice,  I  engaged 
the  rooms  for  Monday  morning,  at  a  certain  ex- 
pense of  five  pounds,  at  a  time  I  did  not  possess  five 
shillings^  but  under  such  patronage  I  resolved  to 
venture.     Accordingly,  having  shut  out  the  glori- 
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ous  sun  to  make  room  forlon.i?  sixes,  and  fixed  up 
iny  small  apparatus,  I  sat  behind  a  screen,  in  a 
state  betwixt  iiope  and  fear,  not  to  be  envied,  ex- 
cept by  a  condemned  criminal  waiting  for  execu- 
tion. 

Twelve  o^:Iock  was  the  hour  I  advertised  io 
commence  ; — tlie  church  clo(  k  struck,  yet  not  a 
soul  appeared.  Tlie  fiddlers  played  **  Oh,  dear, 
what  can  the  matter  be  ?"  and  the  heart  of  the  lec- 
turer beat  jig  time. 

«  His  lordship  is  perhaps  taken  ill,"  whispered 
Ann. 

"His  sickness  will  be  death  to  me,"  I  replied. 

Ann  sighed.  The  lights  burnt  dim.  The  master 
of  the  rooms  peeped  in — shrugged  up  his  shoulders 
--and  retired.  The  fiddlers  began  to  yawn — and 
the  dead  march  in  Saul  was  a  lively  air  to  the 
tunes  they  played.  Every  thing  seemed  to  con- 
spire in  adding  to  my  mortification,  and  I  began  to 
form  plans  to  extricate  myself  from  this  situation 
of  debt  and  disgrace;  when  the  distant,  pleasing 
sound  of  female  voices,  and  the  shuffling  of  many- 
feet,  gave  note  of  welcome  approach.  In  a  moment 
every  thing  changed.  The  lights  resumed  their 
lustre,  the  master  of  the  rooms  entered,  bowing  to 
the  ground  before  my  Lord  B^^***,  the  Duchess 
of ,  and  her  beautiful  daughters.  In  five  mi- 
nutes the  room  was  brilliantly  filled — the  fiddles 
fortissimo  stru(  k  up  «  Away  with  Melancholy'* — I 
adjusted  my  cravat,  and  began  with  a  heart  light  as 
a  reprieved  critninal.  My  spirited  exertions  were, 
however,  all  wasted  on  air.  No  one  listened,  no 
one  was  silent;  all  was  confusion  and  small  talk. 
They  came  to  oblige  his  Lordship,  and  the  exhibi- 
tor was  unnoticed,  except  in  a  tooth-pi(  k  kind  of 
way — a  Sluiffleton  perchance  turned  his  glass,  and 
exclaimed,  as  if  he  had  just  found  me  out,  <*  A — 
very  well  indeed — d-nd  good — did  you  hear  that,  . 
my  lady  ?"'     This  contemptuous  conduct  at  any 
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other  time  would  have  galled  me  most  heartily ; 
but  now,  since  tlic  wolf  was  driven  from  the  door, 
the  butterflies  of  fasliioti  might  have  danced  a  fan- 
dango without  disturbing  my  philosophy.  My  feel- 
ings were  raised  to  a  pitcii  no  inattention  of  the 
audience  could  depress  ;  my  only  wish  was  to  come 
to  a  speedy  conclusion,  and  in  little  more  than  an 
hour  I  retired  to  my  lodgings  with  nearly  thirty 
pounds  in  mv  pocket! 

**  Thank  God  r  said  Ann. 

«  Amen !"  replied  I,  no  saint  more  serious. 

What  a  difTerence  a  few  hours  can  make  in  the 
affairs  of  mortals  !  and  wliat  mere  pieces  (»f  mat  hi- 
nery  we  are  !  An  empty  pocket  shall  lengthen  the 
visage,  contract  the  brow,  and  give  a  seriousness 
to  the  wliole  countenari(  e  ;  but  reverse  the  matter, 
and  the  eye  beams  with  hilarity,  the  face  is  rounded 
with  smiles  and  dimples,  and  every  feature  declares 
that  peace  and  happiness  dwell  within. 

Pi-rliai)s  I  am  giving  more  power  to  gold  and 
silver  than  injustice  1  ouglit.  There  are  doubtless 
many  other  sources  of  discontent  besides  poverty  | 
but  as  that  is  the  only  drawback  to  my  comforts,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  paint  my  own  feelings,  and  in 
return  promise  not  to  quarrel  with  thtise  who  think 
differently. 

Two  (lays  still  remained  of  the  week  for  which 
our  lodging  was  engagetl,  and  that  time  1  determi- 
ned  to  remain  ;  nut  for  tiie  benefit  of  tike  water, 
for  one  trial  had  perfectly  sufficed.  1  know  nut 
what  is  the  general  effect  produced  ;  but  it  is  a 
fact,  that  both  my  wife  and  I  were  in  a  state  of  de- 
lirium after  taking  ordy  one  glass.  1  was  told  af- 
terwards, that  that  eff«'ci  w«>uld  have  ceased  after 
repeated  trials;  but  we  had  soflfered  too  much  by 
the  waking  vigils  of  one  night,  to  risk  another. 

The  day  ifter  my  performance,  we  were  enga- 
ged with  a  threatrical  part}'  to  dine  at  the  house  of 

Fa 
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one  of  the  performers;  and  here  I  was  introduced 
to  the  witty  and  facetious  Mr.  Williams,  better 
known  by  tlie  name  of  Jnthony  Pasquin.  In  the 
evening  by  way  of  frolic,  we  went  to  the  celebrated 
puppet  shew  conducted  by  old  Seward,  well  known 
formerly  for  his  agility  as  an  Harlequin,  and  his 
ingenuity  in  managing  his  company  of  wood  and 
wiie  performers.  The  piece  performed  that  even- 
ing was  called  Wiuttington  and  his  Cat,  and  Pas- 
quints  droll  and  original  observations  kept  us  on 
the  broad  laugh  during  the  whole  t)f  the  exhibition. 

A  real,  legitimate  puppet  shew,  was  what  1  had 
never  seen  since  the  dreadful  explosion  at  Chester, 
related  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  They  were 
gone  by,  and  improvements  and  alterations  had 
made  such  inroads  upon  the  old  system,  that  it  had 
fallen  into  neglect.  But  here  the  am  ient  school 
appeared  in  all  its  original  glory  and  splendour, 
and  Mr.  Punch  was  introduced  with  great  effect. 
It  is  diftic5»lt  to  arrive  at  the  origin  of  this  whim- 
sical gentleman's  character.  From  all  the  tradi- 
tions I  have  searched,  the  only  information  i  ( ould 
gain  is,  that  the  real  name  is  Paunclu  and  that  the 
fauiily  came  over  with  William  the  Con((ueror; — 
that  they  obtained  several  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties for  their  services — amongst  the  rest,  the  liber- 
ty of  forming  themselves  into  a  cori)oration  ;  and 
it  is  to  them  we  are  at  this  day  indebted,  for  that 
glorious f  wise  and  truly  iiseful  body,  consisting  of 
a  mayoi*  and  aldermen,  to  whose  services  and  in- 
dustry the  ministers  and  the  butchers  are  so  much 
indebted.  In  process  of  time  the  name  of  Paunch 
was  corrupted  into  Punch,  so  that  Punch  and 
Paunch  are  of  the  same  family. 

The  person  I  lodged  with,  happened  to  be  the 
conductor  of  the  London  wagon  concerns,  and 
accidentally  going  into  the  warhouse,   I  <tbservcd 

several  large  trunks  addressed  «<  to  John  R y, 

Esq."     So,  thinks  I,  my  dingy  relative  is  come  to 
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Cheltenham  to  clear  his  cadaverous  countenance 
from  the  (effects  of  indolence  and  East  Indian  vo- 
lu])tiiousne.ss. 

I  made  a  kind  of  promise  to  the  reader  in  the 
last  volume,  that  he  should  hear  more  of  John 
when  ue  met  at  Cheltenliam  ;  but  the  man  and  the 
subject  are  altos^cther  so  (iisjs;ustin,^,  so  little  likely 
to  amuse  the  public,  and  so  exarerbatinir  to  mj 
feelings,  to  sv>y  nothin.^  of  the  law  of  lib»  I,  that  I 
hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  itj  tuture  1  consii^n  him 
to  oblivion. 

The  city  of  W^orcester  was  my  n<'Xt  scene  of  ac- 
tion— that  beautiful  but  to  me  unfortunate  town, 
from  when(  e,  the  reader  will  recollect,  I  escaped 
by  the  assistance  of  ni^-  friend  Canieltord,  from  the 
dreadful  terrors  of  a  pi  ison.  It  hai)pened  to  be  the 
race  week,  and  Mr.  Ciisp's  lompany  were  per- 
formint^,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Holman  and  his 
(lau-JUer.  We  were  received  v\ith  much  kindness 
by  man>  old  acquaintances,  and  by  their  advit  e  I 
was  persuaded  to  remain  until  the  tollowinj^  week, 
when  the  company  would  leave  the  city  ;  at  which 
time  the  manager  kindly  offered  me  the  free  use  of 
his  theatre. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight,  !  made  a  suc- 
cessful attempt — I  say  successful,  because  my  old 
friends  deserted  me  not,  although  the  rain  came 
down  in  torrents.  Had  the  weather  been  propi- 
tious, L  doubt  not  my  emoluments  would  have  an- 
swered my  most  sanguine  expectations;  as  it  was, 
1  left  Worcester,  iujpressed  witii  gratitude  towards 
many  individuals,  and  peculiarly  obliged  to  the  hos- 
pitable kindness  of  Mr.  Lingham,  Mr.  Green.  Mr. 
Degville,  and  Mr.  Shelton,  the  wortliy  (jrganist. 

It  being  my  wish  to  reach  Lancasiiire  as  soon  as 
possible,  I  made  no  further  lialt  until  we  reached 
Buxton.  1  had  always  entertained  a  strong  par- 
tiality for  this  place.  The  air — the  bathing — were 
to  me  so  invigorating,  and  attended  with  such  bt^ 
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neficial  effects  in  point  of  health,  that  I  never  ap- 
proached it  without  pleasure,  or  left  it  without  re- 
gret. The  theatre  was  under  the  mana.2;emint  of 
Mr.  Thoruiull,  an  indefatigable  labourer  in  the 
histrionic  art;  who  had  for  years  been  attempting 
to  roll  the  dramatic  millstone  up  the  hill  of  success; 
but  like  Sisyphus,  he  founci  every  effort  produced 
a  retrograde  motion  ;  still  he  persevered,  animated 
by  tlie  hope  of  ultimately  providing  for  a  wife  and 
ten  children  / 

He  had  long  steered  his  theatrical  bark  amidst 
the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  Lancashire,  and 
though  seldom  favoured  with  a  prosperous  gale, 
still  contrived — because  backed  by  honesty  and 
good  intention — to  keep  above  water.  Buxton  was 
his  sheet  anchor,  and  I  found  both  the  manager 
and  his  company  spoken  well  of  by  tlie  visitors. 

Tlie  morning  after  my  arrival,  I  made  it  my  busi- 
ness to  call  upon  Managor  Thornhill,  wlio  in  ap^ 
pearance  and  behaviour  was  an  exact  contrast  to 
Manager  Swell — tliat  is — he  was  a  plain,  down- 
right kind  of  fellow,  who  thought  himself  no  better 
than  the  members  of  his  <-ompany,  and  could  exist 
without  toothpicks  and  bang-up  coats,  shining  boots 
and  tweezers. 

IIh  uould  have  risen  to  receive  me,  had  he  not 
been  otherwise  employed  ;  his  hand,  however,  was 
held  out,  at  the  risk  of  (Iropping  a  child,  for  he 
had  one  on  each  knee — the  others  scattered  about 
tlie  floor,  nearly  covered  it,  and  it  was  not  without 
danger  of  overturning  some  of  thi'm,  that  I  ivach- 
ed  the  placo  where  he  sat.  We  had  exchanged  the 
usual  civilities  in  the  usual  style,  when  a  person 
entered,  whom  I  soon  recognised  as  the  hero  of  my 
youthful  days — Waylett — a  man  who  formerly  bore 
away  tfje  palm  from  all  country  actors,  in  the 
lively,  gentlemanly  parts  of  the  drama.  But,  oh] 
wliat  a  falling  off — what  a  visible  difference  had 
time  made  in  this  once  handsuiue  man^  and  respect- 
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able  comedian.  Tlieie  wt^re, 'tis  true,  the  remains 
of  somethirix?;  Iiis  H<l(ln'.ss  was  easy  and  unembar- 
rassed ;  bis  bow  bespoke  the  gentleman  ;  and  bis 
Jong  stride  and  pompous  strut,  the  actor  of  the 
old  S(  bool.  He  in  sonx*  respects  resembled  Tragedy 
Tom,  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  with 
this  difference,  that  ambition  formed  no  part  of 
his  character;  on  the  contrar},  his  present  opinion 
of  himself  was  so  humble,  that  he  fancied  the  |(>w- 
est  parts  above  his  abilities,  was  continually  view- 
ing the  dark  side  of  things,  and  lamenting  his  in- 
capacity for  any  undertaking  whatever. 

As  soon  as  he  observed  me,  he  advanced  with  a 
solemn  visage,  and  a  giving-out  bow,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically called — that  is — such  a  respectful  motion  of 
the  body  as  the  actor  uses  when  he  announces  the 
play  for  the  ensuing  evening. 

**  Ah  !  Mr.  Rouiney,"  said  he,  «  I  rejoice  to  see 
you,  and  yet  you  bring  to  my  recollectiim,  times  so 

different  from  the  present "   Here  he  to(>k  the 

room  at  two  strides,  then  continued — ♦<  The  gay 
Lothario,  the  dissipated  Ranger,  the  lively  Belcour, 
the  fashionable  Doricourt — were  formerly  looked 
up  to  in  the  person  of  Harry  Waylett;  but  now, 
sir,  instead  of  Belcour,  Captain  Dudley  is  my  lot, 
and  even  that  is  beyond  my  powers. — I  am  scarce- 
ly the  gh(»st  of  what  I  was^ — anl  then  my  appear- 
ance— without  a  decent  coat  to  my  back,  or  a  shoe 
to  my  foot,  here  I  stand,  a  melancholy  example  of 
popular  applause,  and  popular  gratitude." 

The  poor  fellow  was  almost  moved  to  tears  by 
the  picture  his  imagination  had  drawn  ;  but  casting 
my  eye  over  his  figure,  I  found  it  more  fan(  iful 
than  just. 

<•  Mr.  Waylett,"  I  replied,  "a  lapse  of  thirty 
years  makes  a  great  alteration  at  our  time  of  life; 
but  your  despondence  and  misc»)ncepti(»n  surprise 
me  more  than  any  visible  difference  in  your  person 
and  appearance.     IN  either  a  decent  coat  to  your 
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back,  nor  a  shoe  to  your  foot,  sir !— ^Why  you  must 
be  deranged  to  make  assertions  so  unfounded  ;  and 
give  me  leave  to  say,  ungrateful  and  superannuat- 
ed to " 

"1  am  superannuated,  sir — that's  my  calamity; 
and  how  can  a  man  who  has  been  sheifed  for  ten 
years,  upon  a  small  salary,  maintain  a  decent  ap- 
pearance ?  Btsides  m^  little  boy — I  think  you  ne- 
ver sa\\  him  Mr.  Romney — a  sweet  fellow — lan- 
guishes sir  for  want  of  education,  and  I  alai^i !  from 
infirmity,  am  incapable  of  supplying  the  deficiency 
of  fortune.  In  fact,  sir,  1  am  sunk  never  to  rise 
again,  and  what  will  he  the  end  God  only  knows.*' 

A  heart  rending  sigh  fini*^^<  d  this  sentence,  and 
having  received  his  vveikl^v  stipend,  he  retired. 
««  Poor  Wa^lett  I"  f  coold  not  help  ejaculating  as 
he  closed  the  door;  for  his  former  excellences  Iiad 
left  a  str<»ng  imprrssinn  upon  my  fan<  y,  and  the 
human  mind  in  ruins  ran  never  be  an  indifferent 
spectacle  to  a  thinking  man. 

As  1  had  once  had  a  pressing  invitation  to  visit 
Macclesfield  with  my  Brooms,  I  thought  the  pre- 
sent time  most  opportune.  The  distance  was  only 
thirteen  miles,  and  as  the  Buxton  company  were  in 
the  height  of  their  benefits,  notliing  prod«»<  tive 
could  at  present  arise  from  that  quarter.  Ha>ing 
despatched  our  trunks  by  the  carrier,  we  conrluded 
to  walk  ;  it  would  be  pleasant,  an<l  less  expensive. 
Accordingly  on  a  fine  autumnal  morning  we  set 
forth,  accompanied  by  a  beautiful  pug  dog,  called 
Toby — -a  present  from  the  manager. 

Thirteen  miles  of  hilly  ground  completely  tried 
the  strength  of  Ann ;  but  where  the  spirit  is  willing, 
trifling  iiuonveniences  give  way;  and  we  begikiled 
the  last  mile  by  anticipating  the  pleasures  I  expect- 
ed in  seeing  an  old  school-fellow,  and — as  I  flatter- 
ed myself — a  friend. 

Before  I  proceed,  let  me  invoke  the  spirit  of  phi- 
lanthropy and  tenderness,  to  the  feelings  and  errors 
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flesh  is  heir  to ;  that  I  may  not  in  tlie  followin,^  re- 
lation set  down  aught  in  malice  ;  but  keep  in  mind 
that  v\e  are  formed  by  liabit — that  early  prejudices 
taint  the  mind — and  that  the  social  ties  of  cjood 
fellowship  are  frequently  sacrificed  to  what  is 
termed  *«  keeping  up  appearances." 

The  reader  will  recollect  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  second  part  of  this  work^  a  letter  couciied  in 
warm  terms  of  friendship,  siiu;iied  *i  Melville  Home,*' 

In  early  life  this  same  Horne  and  his  brother 
were  my  srhool-fcllows  at  Cliester.  His  mother 
and  family  were  methodists  of  the  strictest  kind — 
he  became  a  candidate  for  holy  orders — and  enter- 
ed the  clmn  h  as  an  evangelical  preacher — Iiis  life 
and  conduct  answering  to  the  principles  he  preach- 
ed ;  and  liad  not  tlie  fire  of  enthusiasm  pan  hed  his 
mind,  a  mf)re  liberal — a  better  informed  man  could 
scarcely  be  met  with.  Except  once  seeing  him  at 
Buxton — where,  with  his  amiable  wile,  he  called 
upon  me,  and  breatlied  the  most  friendly  wishes 
for  my  welfare — I  had  not  met  him  since  our  juve- 
nile days  ;  but  tlie  letter  received  as  above,  upon 
reading  the  three  former  volumes  of  the  Itinenmt, 
gave  me  reason  to  think,  that  tiie  man  w  ho  spoke 
so  well  of  the  book,  would  hospitably  receive  the 
autJjor. 

Filled  with  this  idea,  [  wrote,  whilst  dinner  was 
preparing,  the  following  note. 


**  Sam.  Wm.  Romncy  and  his  little  wife,  are 
just  sitting  down  to  dinner,  after  a  fatiguing  walk 
from  Buxton  ;  and  shall  esteem  themselves  obliged, 
if  the  Reverend  Melville  Horne  will  take  a  glass  of 
wine  with  them." 

<<  How  rejoiced  he'll  be  to  see  you  !"  said  Ann, 
after  I  had  (bspatclicd  my  note. 
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Friendless  and  forlf^rn  in  a  strange  place,  the 
comfort  which  arises  from  the  c  onsoling  roinpany 
of  a  friend,  and  the  enlightened  ronversation  of  a 
scholar,  filled  me  with  expectations  I  was  anxious 
to  realise,  and  1  thouglit  every  minute  an  hour  un- 
til the  man  returned.  At  length  he  appeared. — 
«*  Well,  what  answer?"  <*  Mr-.  Home  was  nut  at 
home,  sir,  hut  expected  everv  minute." 

I  was  disappointed.  I  had  not  calculated  upon 
his  absence,  though  nothing  could  he  more  natu- 
ral;  and,  like  a  child  balked  of  its  plaything,  I 
could  not  conceal  mv  chagrin. 

<«  Come,"  said  Ann,  «*  take  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
we'll  drink  the  Reverend  Mr.  Miti-ne's  good  health. 
When  he  arrives,  he  will  retu!'n  the  compliment." 

Two  hours  passed — "Still  he  came  not.  ♦»  He  is 
taking  tea,"  said  Ann,  »«  b<'fore  he  accepts  your 
invitation.  But  though  protracted,  'tis  not  relin- 
quished, or  you  would  have  heard  from  him." 

Wlien  the  church  clock  struck  eig.ht,  1  started 
from  my  chair,  an)  pacing  the  room  with  ii^stride 
almost  as  long  as  poor  Waylett's,  exclaimed,  *»  This 
is  a  degree  of  contempt  I  never  experienced  before, 
and  it  hur'ts  me  the  more,  because  1  look  for  con- 
trary conduct.  But  what  can  be  expected  from  a 
pai'sou  ?" 

*•  Now,"  replied  Ann,  «*  you  place  yourself  upon 
a  level  with  the  most  illiberal.  Passion,  and  in- 
vective against  any  set  of  people,  for  the  faults  of 
one,   are  cruel  and  ungenerous." 

<*  True  Ann.  You  are  right.  I'll  wash  away 
the  sentence  with  a  glass  of  wine.  Here's  refor- 
mation   " 

«*  To   wh(mi  ?" 

<*  Tiiose  who  stand  in  need  of  it.  Verily  I  had 
like  to  have  disj)leased  thee  again." 

The  waiter  entered.  *'Pray,"  continued  I, 
«  does  parson  Home  ever  come  to  your  house  ?" 
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«  Yes,  sir,  every  day,  to  read  the  papers.  He 
has  beei»  here  within  this  hour." 

*<  And  no  answer  to  my  note  ?" 

<<  None,  sir." 

"  Fool  that  I  was  to  suppose  a  fanatic  could 
feel,  or  friendship  find  shelter  in  the  bosom  of  a 
bigot !" 

The  waiter  was  busied  about  the  sideboard. 
Whether  he  understood  the  ftdl  drift  of  my  speech, 
or  vvhether  it  was  a  continuation  of  his  own,  I 
know  not — ^but  he  said,  «  You  must  not  mind  our 
parson,  sir.     He  is  a  little  qucerish  at  timts." 

<*  I  tlioui^ht  so.  Superstition,  that  deadly  foe  to 
every  rational  comfiirt,  has  deran.i^ed  his  intfiloct. 
H(^  lias  classed  me  witli  the  reprobate,  and  will  not 
contaminate  his  soul  by  furtiier  intercoursf*.*' 

**  Or  rather,"  said  Ann,  *»  has  he  not  a  good  liv- 
ing—are not  his  congregation  fanatics—and  would 
he  not  injure  his  interests  by  associating  with  a 
person  in  your  situation  ?" 

"  Let  it  arisen  from  what  contemptible  source  it 
may,  Til  think  no  more  of  it." 

i  his  determination  was  scarcely  made,  when  the 
waiter  entered,  with  the  respects  of  Dr.  J.>hnson, 
and  if  I  was  disengaged,  he  would  be  glad  to  speak 
with  me. 

"  Desire  the  doctor  to  walk  in.  Who  can  this 
be  ?"  added  I,  <<  We  sliall  not  escap^3  notice,  it 
seems  ;  f  )r  though  divinity  has  given  us  tlie  slip, 
ph>sic  is  determined  to  make  us  amends." 

Doctor  Johnson  entered,  and  1  instantly  recog- 
nised a  worthy  quaker  I  once  heard  speak  at  Liver- 
pool. He  introduced  liimself  in  that  easy,  unaf- 
iecled  manner,  so  peculiar  to  these  excellent  peo- 
ple. *<  Friend  Romney,"  said  he,  after  the  first 
salutation,  «  I  saw  thy  name  against  the  w  all,  and 
detormined  not  to  pass  without  taking  thee  by  the 
lia  d.  Thy  wife  J  presume." — Then  seating  him- 
self,  he  vociferated   so  fast,  tliat  I  began  to  think 
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the  doctor  f^a  little  queerish'^  too;  and  if  that  were 
the  case — if  both  the  soul  and  body  curers  were  de- 
ranged— what  wouhi  become  of  tlie  good  people  of 
Macrh'sfield  ?  I  soon,  however,  found  tSiat  this 
ceroid  ric  phjsiciar*  possessed  a  great  fund  of  use- 
ful information — ^had  travelled — and  was  in  truth 
a  kind  hearted  being,  ready  to  bestow  all  the  ser- 
vice he  could  on  his  fellow  creatures — whether  sm- 
ner  ov  saint. 

<«  Thy  entertainment  to-morrow  evening,"  said 
he,  «  would  give  me  delight,  but  thou  kncwest  it  is 
not  in  our  way,  and  might  moreover  hurt  a  weak 
brother.  Nevertheless,  let  me  have  a  tif  ket,"— 
for  which  he  presented  a  pound  note,  and  had  got 
as  far  as  the  door,  after  bidding  us  faiewel,  ^^hen 
he  suddenly  turned  round,  and  vvith  a  sti  ntoi'lan 
Toice,  led  out  a  liymn.  In  this  we  joined  as  well 
as  we  could,  and  again  shaking  our  hands,  he  de- 
parted. 

Thus  it  is  tiirough  life. — Pleasure  and  pain  unite 
to  form  a  mixture  ;  biit  could  the  tompont  nt  parts 
be  separated,  we  should  naturally  reject  every  dis- 
agretable  particle,  and  thereby  destroy  the  efficacy 
of  the  wlioie.  For  pleasure,  if  taken  alone,  would 
soon  lose  its  relish,  nay,  become  tasteless  and  in- 
sipid ;  but  fniiigied  with  a  due  proportion  «d'  pain, 
it  is  swallowed  with  avidity,  and  haves  a  flavour 
upon  (he  palate  bot!j  delightful  and  wboles:>me. 

The  inference  is  clear.  The  black  coat  was  the 
bitter  part  of  the  potion,  but  the  drab  made  ample 
am'^nds. 

In  this  town  dwelt  a  person  of  respectability, 
who  orcasionally  made  considerable  saerifices  to 
the  jolly  god.  0;ie  night  he  had,  for  a  wager, 
dr^nk  three  mugs  of  ale,  provincially  called  Tobies, 
at  tl'.ree  draug;i)s,  and  on  that  account  arquned 
the  nickname  of  Tobtj.  Disliking  the  appellation, 
those  who  favoured  him  with  it,  generally  ret  eived 
the  contents  of  his  glass,  and  this  he  called  a 
Christening* 
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The  morniiij^  of  my  performance,  as  I  came  out 
of  the  bookseller's  sfiop,  I  missed  my  dop;,  and  was 
informed  that  lie  ran  into  the  next  puhlir  house. 
I  followed,  and  observiui;  him  in  the  bar,  where 
two  or  tliree  topers  were  taking  their  morning 
whet,  I  called  pretty  loudly,  "  Toby  !— Toby  come 
out,  you  rogue," — and  instantly  received  a  tumbler 
of  ale  in  my  face  ;  at  thr  same  time,  a  hoarse  voice 
roared  out,  *<  That's  a  Christening,  and  be  d — d  to 
you." 

Not  relishing  this  mode  of  baptism,  and  possess- 
ing a  stout  cane,  I  turned  witli  intent  to  pay  the 
fees  on  the  h^ad  of  the  minister ;  when  a  person 
who  instantly  saw  through  the  mistake,  stepped 
between  us  and  explained  the  business  to  our  mu- 
tual satisfaction  ;  after  which,  tlie  aggressor  was 
so  hurt  at  his  own  behaviour,  that  no  concession — • 
no  apology  would  suffice :  and  though  I  over  and 
over  again  informed  him  that  I  was  satisfied,  no- 
thing but  my  promising  to  dine  at  his  house  would 
content  him.  To  make  short  of  the  story  ;  to  the 
exertions  of  this  gentleman,  and  the  kindness  of 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Davis — who  keeps  an  Academy 
of  the  first  respectability  in  the  county— -I  was  in- 
debted for  a  crowded  room. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 


**'TIS  BETTER  THAN  IT  WAS." 

Earl  of  JBristoi. 


As  the  roach  drove  iis  towards  Manchester — 
near  wliicli  tl»c  juvenile  part  of  my  life  was  spent — 
the  seat  of  ail  m>  iornn'r  greatness — I  could  not 
Jjelj)  rt'flectinia:  on  the  vicissitudi^s  ol"  life,  and  the 
chaoj^'e  prudiiccd  f)n  fhe  hiiijian  mind  by  the  re- 
verses ol  fortune.  In  tlie  days  of  my  prospt'i'lty, 
few  men  were  mr»r«'  courted  ;  bsit  n*nv — when  the 
lanij)  of  life  was  buriiin,^  fast  towards  the  socket—. 
scai(  ely  a  breath  of  triemjsbip  could  be  found  to 
revive  tlie  dyin.s:  embers.  This  I  attrib^fte  more 
t«>  the  unjust  obloquy  attached  to  actors,  than  any 
otiier  raiisr ;  yet  no  rational  reason  can  be  ur.i^ed 
why  tlie  piofcssion  should  be  held  in  contempt. 
The  vpjy  jieople  who  sneer  as  an  actor  passes,  are 
probably  as  mu'.  h  beneath  him  in  virtue  and  intel- 
lect, as  they  fancy  themselves  superior,  because 
education  has  perfected  them  in  the  best  manner 
of  drivin.^  a  bargain,  and  at  the  same  time  seared 
their  ht^arts  against  tlie  soft  pKadings  of  pity  and 
Compassion. 

Thf'se  conjointly  enable  the  trader  to  amass  a 
forUuiC' — 'vvirhout  fhe  aid  of  thosp  attainments,  not 
lUvuIy  nquisite,  hut  absolutely  netessary  for  the 
stage — when  he  looks  with  contem])t  upon  the  ge- 
nius and  talent  he  cannot  imitate,  and  avows  his 
superj«)rity  in  language  and  by  manners,  that  pro- 
claim his  origin,  in  spite  of  the  pains  he  takes  to 
conceal  it. 
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Notwithstanding  these  observations,  I  had  still 
some  friends  in  Manchester.  The  relict  of  my  dear 
and  worthy  associate  Robert  Buckley,  mentioned 
in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  countenanced  both 
me  and  mine.  Although  raised  to  a  point  of  ele- 
vation that  left  us  at  humble  distance,  neither  her- 
self, nor  her  amiable  offspring  appeared  to  feel  their 
superiority  of  station. 

Three  lovely  and  accomplished  dauglitcrs — edu- 
cated under  the  maternal  eye — and  two  sons,  gooti 
and  virtuous,  repaid  all  the  fond  mother's  solici- 
tude :  and  often,  after  passing  an  evening  in  their 
society,  have  I  said  to  my  wife,  «*  If  ever  there  was 
a  family  completely  happy,  it  is  our  friends  in 
Mosley-street." 

I  would  fain  pay  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  ano- 
ther superior  character,  to  whose  kindness  and 
philanthropy  1  am  greatly  indebted.  But  no  words 
that  I  dare  use,  would  do  justice  to  the  esteem  and 
veneration  with  which  1  look  up  to  Mr,  HewetL 
As  an  honest  man,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentleman,  he 
yields  the  palm  to  few — his  professional  celebrity 
as  a  lawyer,  is  held  in  just  estimation^ — his  domes- 
tit-  and  social  virtues,  endear  him  to  his  family  and 
his  friends—he  is  charitable  and  humane — in  a 
word — -he  is  a  character  rarely  found,  but  when 
discovered- — of  inestimable  value. 

After  visiting  the  few — very  few  real  friends  wo 
could  boast  in  Manchester,  an  ardent  desire  arose 
in  our  minds  to  visit  Saddlewortlj,  the  place  of 
Ann's  nativity,  and  dear  to  my  remembrance,  from 
the  many  scenes  of  tender  anxiety  and  juvenile 
aflfection  that  there  took  place.  Accordingly,  as 
the  weather  was  fine,  though  late  in  autumn,  we 
undertook  a  pedestrian  excursion,  and  soon  arrived 
at  the  valley  of  Saddleworth.  But  oh  !  What  a 
chan!2:e  was  here !  What  devastation  had  time 
made  in  the  concerns  of  my  wife's  family  I  Tiie  old 
mansion  stood  where  it  did,  'tis  true;  but  its  for- 
G2 
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mer  inhabitants  were  fled.  T!ic  old  lady — Ann's 
only  surviving-  parent,  under  whose  hospitable  I'oof 
the  poor  found  shtltei*,  and  the  rieli  re.^ale,  had  ta- 
ken up  her  tenip<»rarv  residence  with  a  i^randsnn  ; 
the  family  estates  had  passed  into  otiier  hands  ;  and 
her  sons  removed  to  distant  parts  of  the  country. 
Various  and  painful  were  our  ('eelin;TS,  on  passing 
tlie  spot  where  we  first  !)ecame  acquainted.  Here 
we  met — there  we  sat — and  here  we  parted.  The 
gardens  too — the  well-known  walks  of  moonlight 
ineniury — the  summer-house,  where  we  sat  and 
talked  of  love.  As  we  thus  stood  viewing  the  nur- 
serv  of  our  afflictions,  and  recounting  f(;rmei' scenes 
of  deep  interest,  otdy  to  ourst^lves  ;  an  old,  decre- 
pi(J  being  liobMed  up,  and  accosted  us  for  charity. 
liis  iVat'iFes,  thougb  rong.ly  handled  by  tinic, 
br.  »  i^*  t  lo  my  recolle<  tinn  tiie  i-ernains  of  poor  old 
Geoi'ge,  ivvice  my  lionrst  and  respec  ted  servant. 
That  mj-n  must  be  a  sioi  •  indeed  who  rould  see  all 
these  things  unmoved.  My  feelings  were  previous- 
ly wo'.Mul  up  to  a  pitch  of  extreme  serjsibility,  and 
the  upji^arance  of  l.ieorge  in  a  state  of  niendicity, 
and  so  blind  that  he  knew  me  ntit,  produced  a  cli- 
max. 

«  Do  you  reside,  in  this  country  honest  man  ?*' 
said  I,  as  sjon  as  my  .^gitati()n  would  permit  me  to 
spenk. 

**  ('lose  by  Sur^  in  a  |)lace  called  Roiigh  Town; 
and  rotjgii  !M5i.ua;l>  it  i"^.  Although  tlie  Lord  has 
sent  itio  go^pij  aniosjg'st  'em  J  feel  it  falls  i'  stoney 
places,  aud  d'-es  na  tay'  root." 

»•  What,  y';u  are  still  a  Methodist,  George  ?*' 
Ti.'p  o|  !  -na:)  looked  up.  and  began  to  rub  bis  eye. 
««  Yes  S'-cr,"  ii.-  replied,  "tlie  Lord  he  praised.  I 
am  a'most  «|.Mk.  avid  may  lose  my  life,  but  I  hope 
I  s'iHll  neviT  lose  my  faith.  But  may  I  mnkho'wd 
just  ti)  dx  >S'Nr  jjow  v>  coom  to  know  my  name? 
Yoj-e  '.'Of  a  preacljer*  !  lippeu,^* 

**  Were  you  never  in  SVales,  George  ?" 
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<i  Wales  !"  repeated  he,  as  if  endeavouring  to 
recollect  past  times. 

<»  Aye.  Did  you  never  see  evil  spirits  in  the 
holiow  of  the  Welch  mountains  ?" 

These  few  words  acted  as  a  stimulant.  Again 
lie  rubbed  his  eye,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  exclaim- 
ed, "As  I'm  a  living  sinner  its  my  owdmeaster,'^ 

<*  You  arc  right,  George.  Once  again  your  old 
master  and  mistress  stand  before  you,  and  if  power 
seco!uied  inclination,  they  \\ould  comfortably  pro- 
vide for  your  latter  days.  But  alas  !  though  ten 
years  older  than  when  last  we  parted,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  I  am  not  one  farthing  riclier." 

«'  I  ever  toxvd  tjo,  mecisteri  yo^d  never  be  rich. 
One  body  comes  with  a  dismal  tale,  ?Lm\yo girihUn 
a  crown  :  another  talks  of  his  wife  and  Iningry 
childer,  and  yo  thinken  no  more  of  a  pound,  nor 
some  folk  would  of  a  penny.  This  is  th'  way  to 
salvation,  but  its  na  th'  way  to  be  rich  ;  and  so  1 
toxvd  yo9  I  remember,  when  th'  poor  Welchman's 
house  wur  brunt  down. ^' 

There  was  a  public  house  about  a  mile  distant : 
to  this  [  told  George  to  follow,  and  by  the  time  he 
had  hobbled  up,  a  iiomely,  but  comfortable  repast 
was  prepared,  arjd  I  had  tiie  pleasure  of  hearing  an 
old  and  faithful  servant  return  God  thanks  for  com- 
forts unexpected,  and  which  he  had  loug  knovyn 
the  want  of.  Ann,  at  parting,  put  a  pound  note 
into  his  hand,  and  to  avoid  the  effects  of  his  grati- 
tude, we  abruptly  left  him.  Looking  back,  liowe- 
ver,  at  about  fifty  paces  distant,  we  observed  this 
truly  j)ious  creature  on  his  knees  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  doubtless  returning  God  thanks  for  so 
unexpected  a  blessing,  and  we  pursued  our  walk 
with  such  feelings  as  the  man  who  is  cursed  with  a 
callous  heart  can  form  no  idea  of.  To  such  vain 
and  weak  h>ive  been  my  attempts  at  description  ; 
but  if  my  book  fall  into  the  hands  of  souls  made 
of  melting  matter,  and  a  similarity  of  feeling  pro- 
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duce  one  sympathetic  sigh,  I  shall  not  esteem  my 
labour  lost. 

As  I  said  above,  my  mother-in-law  resided  at 
this  time  with  her  grandson,  about  three  miles  up 
the  valley  ;  and  thither  we  bent  our  course.  Our 
nephew,  John  Kenworihy,  was  a  promising  young 
man,  just  entering  into  life  as  a  surgeon  ;  and  from 
Iiis  genius,  learning,  industry,  and  moral  conduct, 
his  friends  augured  a  career  of  success;  nor  have 
they  been  disappointed.  With  this  relative  we  so- 
journed a  few  days,  and  had  the  adflitional  happi- 
ness of  finding  tlie  parent  of  my  wife  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits. 

At  tliis  time  it  so  happened,  that  a  great  victory 
had  been  obtained,  and  dinners  were  eaten,  and 
wine  swalliAved  by  dozt-ns  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Ar  Mosley,  about  four  miies  distant,  th^-re 
was  a  meeting  of  clothiers,  dyers,  diy -sailers,  &c, 
wiio  not  choosing  to  be  outdone  in  gluttonisir.g 
proofs  of  patriotism,  ordered  a  dinner  at  the  BulTs 
Head,  and  the  landh)rd  was  deputed  to  recjuest  I 
would  favour  them  with  my  company. 

Now  tijese  Bull's  Head  gentry  weie  not  people 
with  whom  I  could  associate,  without  a  considera- 
ble sacrifire  of  time  and  comt"ort ;  for  thougli  tliey 
were  doubtless  well-iutentioiu^d  p.^opl.',  aiid  could 
eat,  drink,  and  shout  with  any  of  their  f*  liM'.v-H  ;  I 
had  been  tised  for  many  years  to  a  feast  thitl  sj-ii- 
ed  me  for  such  s-.ciety — I  mean  the  feast  of  reason ^ 
and  this  kind  of  fare  I  knew  was  not  to  he  met  w  ith 
at  their  table.  With  all  due  respect  therefore  I  re- 
jected t!ie  invitation.  But  tiie  laudlord  I  iiad 
known  from  Ids  i?ifancy,  and  lie  displayed  such  a 
strong  inteiTst  in  my  attendance,  tijat  to  oblige 
him.  I  consented. 

The  evening  previous  to  the  dinner  of  these  loy- 
alists, a  select  coin;nittee  was  chos  n,  cruisisting  of 
Messrs.  Indigo,  Situttle,  ScribMe,  Weft,  Warp,, 
and  Loom  :  who,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  wisdom? 
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discovered,  that,  my  attiMidaore  would  be  accom- 
panied vvitlj  unpleasant  consequenres.  Spee<  hify- 
in.u;  they  sairi  would  be  necessai-y  ;  it  vvi«s  a  busi- 
ness they  were  not  arttistomed  \n  ;  and  though  they 
mis^ht  get  on  pretty  wel!  amongst  themselves,  they 
should  be  apt  before  strangers,  who  understood 
and  practised  tliese  things,  to  boggle,  and  so  be- 
conje  a  laughing  stock  to  the  company.  Mr.  In- 
dii^o,  the  dyer,  now  got  up,  and  scratching  his 
head,  observed,  <*  This  Mester  Romney,  Gentle- 
men, is  so  high  larnecL  that  iie'll  he  making  a  play 
about  us;  na>,  i  should  na  vNonder,  if  he  has  us 
painted  upo'  tli'  scenes;  therefore,  it's  my  opinion, 
yo  seen,  that  no  strangers  should  be  admitted." 

Tliis  resolution  was  seconded,  and  carried  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  when  I  arrived,  the  landlord  was 
in  a  peck  of  troubles. 

I  saw  by  his  countenance,  that  something  un- 
pleasant was  tiie  matter  ;  and  after  much  confusion, 
and  many  hums  and  haws,  he  informed  meof  iheir 
res(dution,  to  admit  no  strangers,  hut  the  real  reason 
of  my  exclusion  I  did  not  learn  till  some  time  aft^^r- 
wards.  Rejoiced  at  my  escape  from  these  Goths 
and  Vandals,  I  saw  the  lank-haired  crew  drop  in 
\viti»  a  satisfaction  I  should  have  been  a  stranger 
to,  had  1  been  doomed  to  form  one  of  their  society  j 
and  having  partaken  of  an  excellent  dinner,  to 
which  the  landlord  would  take  no  denial  ;  I  left  the 
house,  and  the  Saddleworth  orators  to  those  en- 
joyments my  presence  would  doubtless  have  les- 
sened. 

On  the  borders  of  Lancashire  lies  a  small  but 
populous  town,  called  Oldham,  celebrated  for  its 
manufactory  of  hats,  in  which  prodigious  numbers 
of  people  are  employed,  and  large  fortunes  have 
been  made.  Knowing  this  place  from  my  youth, 
and  being  intimate  with  many  of  the  mo.st  respec- 
table inliabitants,  amongst  the  foremost  of  which 
I  shall  gratify  myself  by  naming  the  worthy  family 
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of  the  Cle.^,^s  ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fawcctt ;  Mr.  Bar- 
low, solicitor  ;  Mr.  Hutton,  suraji^on  ;  a»ul  that 
never  to  be  forgotten,  kind,  hospitable  friend  of 
luankiml,  Archibald  Bellj  Esq,  of  Hollingvvood — 
llo\^ ,  alas  !  no  nn>re  ! 

At  this  place  I  had  several  y^ars  befoie exhibit- 
ed my  Brooms,  and  now  proposed  to  repeat  them 
for  t!ie  last  time.  Anioiis^si  the  friends  who  >?iade 
several  days  pass  pleasantly,  1  must  particularise 
Mr.  William  Clea,g,  whose  loss  1  ha\e  to  dej)lore, 
and  ever  shall  lament.  He  died  soon  after  I  left 
Oldiiam,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  leaving  an 
amiable  wife,  and  many  sons  and  beautiful  daugh- 
ters, to  regret  his  loss. 

In  my  various  acqjjaintance  with  mankind,  I 
never  knew  a  more  general  pUilan'hropist.  Though 
firm  in  his  opinions,  v\iiic!)5  being  of  an  enquiring 
mind,  materially  differed  from  the  unthinking  and 
uninformed  ;  yet  such  was  his  suavity,  such  the 
gentleness  of  his  manrjers,  that  however  he  clasiied 
in  sentiment,  his  opponent  never  parted  from  him 
witjiout  regret,  nor  met  again  without  anticipated 
improvement.  There  is  a  painful  pleasure  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  and  well  will  it  be 
understood  by  that  part  of  my  readers  whose  es- 
teem 1  wish  to  cultivate)  in  recording  the  virtues  of 
dear  departed  friends ;  words,  however,  can  do  no 
justice  to  my  feelings,  nor  to  the  truth  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  and  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
object  of  my  panegyric,  will  bear  me  out  in  the  as- 
sertion. 

A  new  building  was  just  finished  at  Oldham,  in- 
tended to  be  occasionally  occupied  as  a  theatre  ; 
and  as  [  was  universally  known  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  it  was  tho.ight  an  object  worthy  my  atten- 
tion. Never  lacking  courage  to  enter  upon  any 
scheme  that  bore  a  face  of  probability,  I  begdn  to 
turn  in  my  mind  the  means  I  had  of  procuring  a 
com})any,  and  the  chance  there  was  of  ultimate 
success* 
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'Tis  said  "  a  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire  ;"  but  no 
burnirijs; — n  >  flames  rould  scare  awaj  my  folly; 
and  n»e  little  money  I  possessed  was  destined  for 
another  attempt  at  manai^emeiit,  althouii:h  I  had 
already  been  so  severe  a  sufferer  on  that  head.  To 
make  the  detail  as  short  as  possil)le  : — 1  engitged 
performers — purchased  scenery  and  clothes — and, 
after  great  fatigue  of  body  and  mind,  collected  a 
company,  in  point  of  ability,  more  than  decent; 
and  passed  tl>ree  monthsof  degrading  misery,  Siive 
and  except  the  pleasant  gleams  thn»\vn  upon  n)e  by 
the  kind  invilations  of  worthy  and  hospitable 
friends  ;  amoug-^t  whom  my  wife's  relations,  James 
Lees,  Esq.  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Joseph  Lees,  must 
not  be  forgotten. 

Tlie  Manchester  theatre  was  at  this  time  open, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Elliston,from  whose 
friendship  I  expected  some  assistance.  And  being 
distant  only  seven  miles,  he  agreed  to  perform  three 
iiiglits,  taking  half  the  receipts. 

This  arrangement  woidd  have  been  productive, 
had  the  inhabitants  of  Olilham  j)ossessed  taste  s;;ffi- 
cienr  to  appreciate  Mr.  Elliston's  merits  ;  that  not 
being  the  case,  1  became  a  loser  by  the  bargain. 
Mrs.  Jordan,  who  iiappened  to  be  exhibiting  her 
rare  and  acknowledged  talents  at  Manchester-,  witji 
all  that  kindness  for  which  she  wasc<debrated,  and 
that  liberality  she  was  kno\\  n  to  possess,  volun- 
teered her  valuable  services  for  one  nigiit — nay,  so 
scrupulously  carefid  was  she  not  to  let  any  expense 
be  attached  fo  her  offer,  that  she  posted  the  stven 
miles  ready  dressed  for  the  widow  Cheerly  ;  and 
after  thv  performance  woidd  accept  of  no  refresh- 
ment, althoi.igh  I  had  prepared  every  thing  for  her 
that  the  season  would  permit. 

What  can  I  say  for  such  disinterested  service — 
and  wiiatever  1  say,  what  will  it  avail  ?  For  the 
object  of  my  praise  is,  alas,  no  more  ! — •*  gone 
down  the  bourn  from  whence  no  traveller  returns  !" 
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This  excellent  woman  dU'f]  \u  France,  where  the 
bigots  srar<  i^ly  all<»\\e(i  hej-  Cluistian  btirial. 

Oh,  ve  b<'Sotte<l  bnit«  s  !  SMnk  iti  superstition,  and 
o'ei'wht'iiThed  by  prej  !di(c  !  Your  god  is  a  demon 
that  dt'liiihts  in  the  blazing  faggot,  and  your  devo- 
tion the  breath  tliHi  blo.^s  the  flame!  May  the 
time  never  return  wheti  power  in  this  happy  coun- 
try may  ligltt  again  the  tf)rch  of  persecution.  May 
its  sp-edy  decline  throughout  tlie  worhl  emant  ipate 
the  minils  of  millions  !  and  for  ever  cease  to  be  a 
degra(Jati<»n  to  mankind ! 

The  ups  and  (h)vvns  ff  tliis  life  are  become  ])ro- 
verbial.  When  a  n»an  is  once  in  the  ditch  of  dis- 
aster, it  is  v^itfj  diffi(  ulty  he  regains  his  former 
fo«jring.  I  considered  myself  in  this  hideous  ditrh, 
and  iluundeiiiig  about  in  the  most  filthy  part  of  it ; 
wh»n  a  citcumstanre  occui'red  that  entirely  chang- 
ed tuy  way  of  thinking. 

That  day's  post  brought  me  a  letter  from  the 
agent  of  t!ie  proprietors,  informing  me,  that  the 
Chester  theatre  was  at  liberty,  for  the  race-week 
— rent  two  hundred  pounds.  I'his  proposal  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  accept,  knowing  the  race- week  was 
a  sure  card;  and  though  burdened  witli  enormotjs 
salaries  from  the  atixiliaries  1  was  n'^cessitated  to 
engage,  it  answered  my  every  expectation.  Mr. 
an(!  Mrs.  Mansell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barns,  Mi*,  and 
Mrs.  Andrews,  and  Miss  Grant,  were  added  to  my 
couipany,  and  fornied  a  truly  respectable  and  for- 
midable corps  :  and  after  immense  expense,  trou- 
ble, cofifusion,  and  dis(  ord,  I  concluded  the  week, 
one  hundred  and  Ci^^ty  pounds  in  porket ! !  ! 

*<  Make  a  prisonei*  of  every  guinea,"  my  old 
schoolmaster  used  to  say  ;  and  1  make  no  doubt  he 
practises  what  he  [)reaches;  but  what  becomes  of 
the  sentinel?  must  he  starve  whilst  preventing  the 
escape  of  his  prisoner  ?  1  conceived  it  my  duty, 
on  the  contrary,  if  possible,  to  make  this  little  sum 
prolific,  and  by  some  other    effort  increase  my 
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stock ;  for  the  filial  affection  of  Ann  had  augment- 
ed our  family  by  the  addition  of  her  mother ;  and 
the  hurry  and  hustle  of  itinerancy  being  ill  adapted 
for  a  person  who  had  always  had  an  establishment 
of  her  own,  and  whose  age  required  quiet  and  re- 
pose, I  tooii  a  small  cottage  at  Parkgate,  in  Che- 
shire, at  the  annual  rent  of  five  pounds.  Here  I 
placed  my  mother-in-law ;  and  here,  thank  God  ! 
she  is  at  this  moment. 

Having  settled  my  little  household,  I  undertook 
another  theatrical  campaign,  the  success  of  which 
I  wiil  relate. 

Manchester  races  took  place  just  a  month  after 
Chester,  and  the  managers  iiaving  no  company  to 
occupy  the  theatre  during  the  week,  I  took  it,  al- 
though my  actors  were  <5ispersed ;  and  from  whence 
I  could  procure  a  party  worthy  of  appearing  before 
sucii  an  audience,  I  knew  not.  At  length,  how- 
ever, 1  engaged  the  Buxton  company,  under  the 
management  of  my  friend  Thornhill,  and  on  Whit- 
sun-Monday  was  tnet  by  the  wliole  'iramatic  corps, 
with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Jones,  a  young  man  of 
high  respectability,  and  talents  above  meciiocritj. 

Thus  supp!>rted  I  commenced  the  campaign,  and 
notwiiiistanding  1  was  opposed  by  a  powerful  troop 
at  the  Circus,  the  wt-ek's  receipts  rather  more  tiian 
balanced  the  expenses;  and  !iad  J  stopj»ed  here,  all 
would  have  been  well.  But  by  some  unaccounta- 
ble infatuation,  1  was  led  to  keep  the  Ti«eatre  open 
a  fortniglit  longer,  during  whiclj  period  the  re(  eipts 
scarrely  any  night  sufficed  to  pay  the  musir,  lights, 
and  bills;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  my 
Chester  gains  were  disbursed,  and  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  requesting  credit  for  one  week's  rent, 
— namely,  twenty-five  pounds. 

Thus,  after  laying  I  he  flattering  unction  to  my 
soul  that  fortune  was  become  weary  of  persecuting 
me,  I  found  my  expectations  «iisappoint«Hl,  and  re- 
tired to  my  cottage,  at  Parkgate,   to  devise  new 

PART  II.  VOL.  III.  H 
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means  of  subsistence;  bein.e;  dot*  rmined,  if  possible, 
to  exist  without  burninj*  my  fingers  af»y  more  in 
the  furnace  of  management. 

As  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  domestic  fireside 
felicity  was  the  summit  of  my  earthly  ambition,  and 
this  my  cotta,e^e  of  romfort  amply  supplitii,  had  pe- 
euniai-y  circumstanc  es  permitted  me  to  become  sta- 
tionary. But  the  cup  of  life  would  then  have  been 
too  sweet  fVir  the  human  palate,  and  existence  ren- 
dered too  desirable. 

My  small  residence  stands  on  an  eminence,  the 
base  of  which  is  washed  by  the  returning;  tides  of 
the  river  Dee,  perhaps  fifty  yards  from  my  cottage 
door.  The  Welch  mountains  «n  the  oj)posite  si)ore, 
six  miles  distant,  form  an  amplsitheatre  extending 
north  and  south,  and  when  the  tide  is  in,  it  covers 
an  expanse  of  at  least  twerjty  miles,  and  pi'esents 
one  of  the  firnst  views  imagination  can  conceive; 
comprehending  every  thing  the  artist  requires  to 
constitute  the  sublime  and  beautiful. 

A  situation  like  this,  to  a  contemplative  mind, 
who  can  find  <<  a  feast  of  reason"  in  the  works  of 
nature,  and  «a  flow  of  soul'*  in  tracing  them  up 
to  nature's  God,  is  a  mental  luxury,  and  makes 
ample  amends  for  the  various  <«  whips  and  stings 
of  adverse  fortune  that  flesli  is  heir  to,"  and  from 
which  few,  if  any,  are  exempt. 

Thus  situated — in  full  view  of  what  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  desf  rihe — I  am  at  this  moment  en- 
deavooiiug  to  tlirow  my  tlioughts  on  paper;  not 
foe  my  own  amusement — nnt  from  any  ambition  of 
literarN  fanje— but,  if  possii)Ie,  to  preserve  a  con- 
tiniiaruje  of  my  domiciliary  comforts. 

Man  is  formed  for  society ;  but  there  are  beings 
whose  mental  resources  amjily  compensate  fcr  the 
loss  of  it.  Such,  in  some  respects,  am  I.  With  a 
smatterifig  of  science — a  small  spark  of  genius — ' 
and  a  mind  formed  by  experience  rather  ihan  the- 
ory— I  possess  comforts  independent  of  a  more  so- 
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cial  intercourse  with  mankind.  My  cottage,  my 
wife,  my  music,  my  books,  my  pen,  and  the  great 
attacliment  [,  from  a  child,  entertained  for  the 
brute  creation,  leave  me  little  leisure,  and  less  in- 
clination, to  go  from  my  own  fireside  in  search  of 
what  is  called  society,  but  which  too  often  proves 
a  mental  mortification. 


so  THE  ITINERANT. 


CHAP.  XXYI. 


"  WORSE  AND  WORSE/' 

EaUL  of  BRISTOia 


The  necessities  of  my  litfle  establishment  soon 
became  too  urg«?nt  to  permit  my  contiiiuanre  at 
Pa»-kgate,  liowevct*  aj^rec  able  or  congenial  to  my 
wishes;  and  it  was  mv  bounden  and  immediate 
duty  to  hnsnch  out  into  a  sea  of  tmploasant  artion. 
My  old  frit-nd.  Ma?iai^er  Tliornhill,  had  just  open- 
ed the  Bolton  Tiieatrv  :  to  hinj  I  wrote,  an<l  finally 
conc!udi'>i  a  fortnii^ht's  enj^i^gtmen*  for  a  benefit. 

To  thdse  uriacqciainted  with  Bolton,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  state  that  it  is  tlie  third  town  in  Lan- 
cashire with  respect  to  trade  and  populatiorj  ;  but 
for  civilisation  I  am  afraid  we  may  class  it  at  the 
fag  end.  if  trade  goes  well,  and  there  be  plenty 
of  monev,  they  are  the  most  besotted,  thick  and 
thin  supporters  of  ministers  tliat  tyranny  could 
desire:  on  the  contrary,  let  bad  times  reduce  tlieir 
wages,  and  contract  tiieir  enjoyments,  and  they 
inst-^ntly  b«^f  onn*  ,^s  violent  tiie  otjjer  wav  ;  talk  of 
nothing  hut  ref  >rM]  in  pari!  im<M»t,  grumble  at  Lord 
Arden.  old  R  .se,  an'!  the  rest  of  the  sin'^curists; 
in  short,  they  ar^*  belly  patriots,  and  tlie  stomach  is 
tin  ir  political  thermssneter.  if  full,  they  belch 
forth  the  triumphs  of  tyranny;  if  empty,  they  are 
griped  into  the  humble  fri^ mis  of  freedom. 

Amonjisi  these  Hottentots  it  was  now  my  lot  to 
be(;isi,  and  I  escaped  from  iheai  Uy  tniracle.  May 
it  please  Providence  never  to  place  me  there  again ! 
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— although  there  are  many  individuals  for  whom  I 
entertain  a  high  respect. 

I  performed  a  fortnight,  and  my  benefit  was  fix- 
ed with  every  prospect  of  success.  I  was  beset  for 
tickets,  box  places  were  in  general  request,  and  an 
overflowing  house  expected  ; — when,  on  the  morn- 
ing, as  we  were  rehearsing,  the  satellites  of  office 
infortned  the  manager  that  the  tlieatre  must  be 
closed  by  order  of  tiic  boroughreeve,  a  sort  of 
mayor,  or  chief  magistrate,  chosen  as  "being  the 
most  graceless  and  fit  man  to  serve  as  constable  of 
the  watch."  I  do  not  recollect  the  name  of  the 
person  who  then  filled  this  exalted  situation,  nor 
his  calling.  Wiiether  he  was  a  tailor,  a  barber, 
or  a  cotton-spinner,  is  of  little  importance  :  he  was 
in  office,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  let  me 
know. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  appearance  of 
poor  Thornhill  when  he  brouglit  me  the  dreadful 
fiat  of  this  sapient  Gothamite.  The  theatre  was 
not  to  be  closed  for  a  night  or  two,  but,  as  the  man 
said — for  good.  The  manager  and  his  ten  children, 
and  all  his  company,  were  to  be  deprived  of  bread; 
and  this  it  was  whispered,  loud  enough  for  every 
body  to  hear,  on  mij  account. 

In  vain  I  ransacked  my  memory  for  some  cause 
— in  vain  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  boroughreeve 
in  gentlemanly  terms — he  either  understood  not 
such  language,  or  was  ignorant  of  the  common 
rjidiments  of  learning — not  perhaps  having  taken 
advantage  of  the  Sunday  seminaries — for  I  receiv- 
ed no  answer  except  a  verbal  one,  short  and  pithy, 
<♦  The  boroughreeve  says  yo  vmn  shut  up  th'  stage 
play,  or  by heUt  mack  yo.^^ 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  If  the  theatre  was  open- 
ed in  opposition  to  this  man's  fiat,  doubtless  great 
confusion  would  arise.  This  my  enemies  were 
aware  of — 'this  was  what  they  wanted.  They  pro- 
crastinated the  notice  to  the  noon  of  the  last  day, 
II  2 
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thinkin,^  T  should  not  have  time  to  give  notice  that 
there  would  be  no  play,  and  consequently  perse- 
vere. But  in  this  they  were  mistaken.  1  sent  the 
bellman  round  the  town  and  environs,  called  in  my 
tickets,  and  gave  up  every  hope  (f  emolument. 

Had  I  possessed  a  turbulent  spirit,  and  perse- 
vered in  performing,  the  consequences  would  have 
been  serious  ;  and  that  I  should  act  thus,  the  bo- 
rou.2;hreevc  was  so  confident,  that  a  neighboui  ing 
magistrate  purposely  attended  with  a  warrant, 
ready  to  fill  up,  whereby  not  only  myself,  but  the 
whole  budy  of  unoffending  comedians,  would  have 
been  consigned  to  Lane  aster  Castle. 

Tbus  the  gland  end  of  this  scene  of  cruelty  and 
oppression  was  frustrated  ;  yet  the  real  cause  that 
ex'  ited  it  was  unkn(»wn,  until  one  of  the  official 
m;.  rmidons  n\ade  a  <  oniidentiiil  communication.  It 
Riay.ifot  be  asiiiss  here  to  make  a  slight  digi-e ssion, 
hy  v^hich  an  insight  mny  be  given  into  the  minds 
and  iiianners  of  the  pei)p|e  I  was  now  amongst, 
and  help  to  elucidate  wimt  follows. 

TMere  are  a  set  of  beings  in  the  world,  who, 
destitute  of  prinripje  as  well  as  feeling,  and  anxious 
to  stand  forward  in  the  opiuious  of  tlie  powerful, 
either  from  motives  of  ambition  or  aggrandisement, 
or  perhaps  both,  care  rjot  liow  they  sacrifice  truth 
and  Justice,  so  they  fdjtain  the  object  of  their  views. 
Tiicrc  is  nothing  too  absurd  for  tl»em  to  attempt, 
or  too  cru»l  for  them  to  accomplislu  Mole  hills 
are  *^w(lled  into  mountains,  and  where  there  is  no 
subst.iMce,  tliey  grasp  at  a  sh:jdow.  To  sln>w  how 
these  i)(*s\,  meddling,  ^\ould-be-great  peoj)le  some- 
times exp'Se  t!)emselvts,  and  to  cvin(e  the  party 
spirit  tlat  was  then  prevalent  in  t!iis  neighbour- 
hooi',  !  shall  relate  a  short,  but  tr^e  story. 

At  the,  time  of  the  riots  iu  this  part  of  Lanca- 
shire, ihe  poor  merlianics,  df^prived  of  work,  and 
conceiving  itjeir  misfortunes  to  arise  from  manual 
labour  being  in  less  estimation,  on  accoimt  of  the 
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improvements  in  machinery,  and  the  great  power 
of  steam  ;  vvere  led  to  commit  outrages  on  property, 
for  which  many  ignorant  creatures  suffered.  These 
disorders  were  by  designing  people  misrepresented 
to  ministers.  TUey  vvere  led  to  believe  that  a  spi- 
rit of  sedition,  if  not  rebellion,  actuated  these  mis- 
guided unfortunates.  Had  thoy  been  acquiiinted 
with  the  real  trutli,  such  violent  proceedings  as  af- 
terwards took  place  would  not,  1  believe,  have  been 
permitted. 

The  candidates  for  power  and  peculation  con- 
ceived this  a  fine  opportunity  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves witli  government;  and  aIthou4i;h  the  disturb- 
ances had  no  more  to  do  with  politics  than  they  had 
with  theology,  the  old  hackneyed  term  Jacobin  was 
again  brought  forward,  and  spies  were  sent  amongst 
the  lower  orders,  who,  under  the  cloak  of  friend- 
siiip,  first  ««  (emptcd  to  sin,  and  tlien  betraj-ed  to 
punishment." 

At  this  period  a  person  in  tiie  neighbourhood, 
like  tiie  *i  heaven-born  minister,"  had  formerly 
been  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Society  ;  but 
finding  neitiier  money  nor  preferment  were  to  be 
gol  by  it,  changed  sides,  and,  like  him,  also  be- 
came the  pei'secuior  of  those  with  whom  he  former- 
ly associatod.  This  man,  I  say,  stepped  forward 
as  the  champion  of  anti-jacobinism,  and  the  knight 
errant  of  the  Treasury  Board.  But  vain  hitherto 
had  been  his  attempts,  and  futile  every  effort  to 
signalise  himself  in  the  glorious  cause;  vainly,  on 
his  lifvy  steed,  he  sioured  the  streets  by  day,  and 
t\\Q  lanes  by  niglt,  in  quest  of  the  disaffected.  At 
length  fortune  favoured  him.  As  he  rode,  medi- 
tating on  the  poor  figure  he  should  cut  in  the  next 
despatches  to  my  Lord  Castlereagh,  he  descried  at 

the  foot  of  a  liili what  does  the  reader  suppose? 

Perhaps  a  body  of  ill  looking  fellows,  armed  with 
pikes — perhaps  a  seditious  mob,  pulling  down  the 
house  of  some  loyal  subject,  and  murdering  the  in- 
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habitants  !  No  :  It  was  none  of  these.  It  was  nei- 
ther more  nor  less,  than  an  innocent  disciple  of 
Jolm  Wesley,  who,  mounted  on  a  stool,  preached 
the  i^ospel  of  peace  to  about  two  hundred  unoffend- 
ing hearers  ! 

«  Now's  the  time,"  thouglit  this  busy  meddler, 
clappini;  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  ajalloping  in 
amongst  the  crowd.  <»  Disperse,'*  said  he  in  atone 
of  authority.  "Disperse,  sir!"  said  the  humble 
preacher  :  "  we  are  met  together  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  a  word  or  two  of  exhortation."  **  A  word 
or  two  {)i sedition  you  mean,  fellow;  but  I'll  house 
some  of  you."  Having  said  this,  he  galloped  back 
into  town,  and  exclaimed  as  he  rode  through  the 
streets,  **  I  have  got  my  man;"  and  having  obtain- 
ed part  of  a  troop  of  cavaliy,  he  led  them  back  to 
the  charge;  for  the  Methodists,  conceiving  them- 
selves in  no  fault,  removed  not  till  a  view  of  the 
warriors  at  fidl  speed  gave  the  alarm,  when  each 
took  to  his  heels,  and  left  the  pofir  preaclier  of  Me- 
thodism an  easv  prey  to  the  victorious  yariy.  In 
vain  he  expostulated;  on  he  must  go — and  on  he 
went — between  two  horsemen,  at  a  pace  he  found 
it  difficult  to  sustain;  hut  fear  of  being  cut  down 
by  uplififd  broad-swords  prorluced  a  vigour  almost 
super-human,  and  in  this  state  he  was  brought  into 
town,  and  deposited  in  a  place  of  safety  ;  whilst  t!>e 
/icro  of  this  mighty  deed  was  congi'atulated  on  his 
courage  and  magnanimity,  I  should  not  omit  tl»at 
the  iniial)itan'is  assembled  in  crowds  to  witness  the 
entrance  of  this  detected  traitor,  and  jacobin,  jaco- 
bin, jacobin,  echoed  from  every  quarter. 

TJiis  exploit,  nmongst  others  equally  silly,  was 
transmitted  to  ministeis,  and  formed  a  feature  for 
the  contents  of  the  green  bag.  But  what  became 
of  the  preacher?  Why,  he  was  of  course  examin- 
ed, and  as  nothing  corild  be  brought  against  him, 
dismisse<l  uprin  promise  of  future  good  behaviour. 

But  to  return.     In  the  session  of  parliament  pre- 
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vious,  various  reports — in  short  a  green  bag  full — 
of  r^'Uellious  plots  and  Si^ditious  conspiraj  i^-s,  with 
no  stronger  foundation  than  those  I  liave  abov*-  re- 
lati^d,  were  sent  to  government  by  plare-himters 
and  hireling  s[)ies.  But  previous  to  its  prodii'tion 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  gentleman  ui  sterling 
talent,  and  incorruptible  iJidependence,  in  the  ir*ue 
spirit  of  patri.jtisni,  and  in  ftill  possession  of  all  the 
pariirulars,  volunteered  a  journey  to  London,  on 
purpose  to  rescue  his  native  town  from  thr  obloquy 
and  foul  aspersions  <  ast  upon  it  by  interested  and 
time  serving  syrophants.^  The  real  ano  true  state 
of  the  rase  was  by  this  means  laid  before  Mi*.  V\  hit- 
bread,  Mr.  B?'ougliam,  and  others  ;  and  when  Lord 
Castlereagh  produced  his  famous  green  bag,  with 
all  the  solenuiity  the  seriousness  of  the  business  re- 
quired, Mr.  Broiigham  rose  and  made  a  speech  be- 
fore the  honourable  house  that  put  the  bag  and  its 
contents  at  rest  for  ever. 

Mr.  Brougham  had  by  this  means  made  himself 
hateful  in  the  eyes  of  the  secret  intelligr  ncer  and 
his  friends.  I  was  well  known  to  have  been  an  ac- 
tive instrinnent  in  his  late  electioneering  attempt  at 
Liverpool;  and  although  in  other  respects  a  harm- 
less individual,  and  the  players  still  more  so ;  yet  to 
gratify  insatiate  malice  and  disappointed  ambition, 
means  were  taken  which  it  was  hoped  would  con- 
sign us  indiscriminately  to  a  prison.  Added  to  this, 
my  tickets,  being  engraved  for  my  ow  n  performance, 
unfortunately  exhibited  a  fat,  smiling  figure  with  a 
broom  in  his  grasp.  I'liis  was  easily  construed  as 
having  reference  to  Mr.  Brougham,  whose  name 
is  commonly  pronounced  Broom,  and  was  of  itself 
enough  to  condemn  me,  in  the  eyes  of  tliose  who 
hated  liim  for  the  service  he  had  rendered  the  cause 

*  So  highly  was  Doctor  Taylor's  service  appreciated  by  his 
townsmen,  that  they  not  only  returned  him  public  thanks, 
but  presented  him  with  a  silver  cup,  as  a  token  of  their  es- 
teem and  gratitude . 
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of  truth  and  justice.  But  some  of  the  wise  heads 
went  even  further  tlian  this.  They  said  "  the 
tirket  represented  Thomas  Paine  with  the  besom 
of  destruction  in  his  hand,  wiih  which  he  meHiit 
to  sweep  away  social  order,  and  annihilate  ah  dis- 
tinctions amon.^st  mankind.'  In  short,  l^^norance, 
folly,  and  prejudice  were  combined  aajainst  a  set  of 
innocent  people,  who  were  robbed  of  the  means  of 
existence  for  a  whole  week,  to  gratify  tlie  igno- 
rance and  caprice  of  a  *«  proud  man,  dressed  in  a 
little  brief  authority." 

Day  after  day  I  employed  every  means  in  my 
power  to  obtain  permission  for  the  con)pan\  to  per- 
form without  me;  but  all  was  ineffectual.  At 
length  1  addressed  the  bench  of  rr  agistrates,  and 
the  injustice  of  the  wl^ole  proceeding  appeared  in 
such  glaring  colours,  that  uinhM'tiieir  protection  I 
took  my  benefit,  and  the  company  continued  to  act 
as  before.  The  noise  this  oppressive  business  made 
in  the  town,  and  the  unprovoked  injury  it  was  well 
known  I  had  sustained,  made  such  an  impression 
on  the  thinking  part  of  the  people,  that  the  theatre 
was  literally  crowded.  Even  Quakers  and  Metho- 
dists purchased  tickets;  and  after  a  week's  misery, 
for  who,  possessing  a  grain  of  feeling,  could  hear 
the  daily  complaints  of  the  actors  and  their  chil- 
dren, and  know  himself,  thougli  innocently,  the 
cause,  without  a  degree  of  anguish  unt  to  be  des- 
cribed ? — I  say,  after  a  week's  misery,  1  took  leave 
of  some  Worthy  friends,  shook  hands  with  the  mana- 
ger, and  returned  to  Parkgate.  As  I  entered  my 
cottage,  and  cast  a  look  over  the  vast  exp  nse  of 
water,  I  could  not  refrain  from  making  compari- 
sons betNveen  tlie  heavenly  scene  now  before  me,  and 
the  detestable  one  I  had  left,  and  said  within  myself, 
«  from  beloved  FerdinandtiUe  Inquisitioiu  the  D — /, 
and  Bolton  Boron ghreeves.  Good  Luck  deliver  me  P^ 

Before  I  take  leave  of  Bolton,  1  hope  for  ever  in 
a  public  capacity,  1  shall  relate  a  short  anecdote. 
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I  think  I  must  before  have  observed,  that  the  lower 
classes  in  Lanrashire  aie  <  xlreineh  clevtr  at  sijarp 
repartee  and  v\itt}/  leply.  The  Irish  are  perhaps 
the  only  perjph^  that  e.\<  'I  them.  One  eveniniij  as  I 
was  retnrniiiii;  from  a  p;»i"fv,  my  way  happi^ned  to 
lie  past  ont'  of  Ihe  piim  i[)al  mns.  The  u|)per  rooms 
were  brilliantly  illominutid  for  a  [oyi\\  dinnei-  on 
some  threat  occasion,  aiiO  heioa^  rather  late,  tiie 
meudiers  had  of  course  taksn  their  dose  of  anima- 
tin.fif  liquid,  for  the  efTec  ts<»f  tiieir  oricies  uere  audi- 
ble in  the  sfrtet;  in  short,  tlie}  made  such  a  noise 
with  shoufinj^  and  thi.mpini'  tables,  that  a  mob  had 
assembled;  and  th(i(ij^h  I  knew  thf  purport  of  the 
meeting,  I  was  determined  to  heai-  the  opinions  of 
the  people.  Arcordini^ly  I  addressed  a  weaver, 
«  Pia>,  friend,  what  are  they  makin.<  all  this  n';lse 
about?"  «  Why,  sur,'*  said  he  without  a  monuni's 
hesitation,  <*  Mr,  Brnugluinihaslet  th'  cat  out  o'  tfi* 
hag^  and  they've  tryiiii;-  to  eatch  it  again."  'J'his 
had  an  instantaneous  effect  upon  the  muscles  r.fthe 
b^estanders  ;  and  as  the  Lamashire  weavers  df)n*t 
restrain  their  laughter  within  the  bounds  of  deco- 
rum, 1  left  the  group,  lest  their  mirth  should  be 
mistaken  for  disaffection^  and  I  innocently  come  in 
for  my  share  of  the  odium. 
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CHAP.  xxvn. 


"  'TIS  WELL  IF  IT  TAKE.'^ 

W.  Tavernek. 


My  next  excursion  was  to  a  part  of  Lancashire 
more  distant,  and  loss  liable  to  be  overrun  with 
puijlic  amusements.  Pedestrianism  was  now  be- 
cooie  my  favourite  mode  of  travel! in,i^.  It  was  de- 
lightful ill  tliree  points  of  view  ;  it  saved  cou(  h  ex- 
penses— no  mean  object ;  my  feelinj^s  were  not 
Iiarrowed  by  the  il!  treatment  of  that  noble  crea- 
ture, the  horse  ;  and  I  js^ained  health  by  the  exer- 
cise of  my  muscular  powers.  The  rich  and  i<reat 
can  form  no  idea  of  fiie  degree  of  independence  a 
pedestrian  enjoys.  He  views  the  beauties  of  the 
landscape — not  through  the  confined  window  of  a 
coach' — ^tiie  boundless  expanse  of  country  lies  be- 
fore liim  ;  he  axn  stop  to  meditate  on  the  sublimi- 
ties of  creation,  witlsMut  having  liis  reverie  inter- 
rupted by  tiie  lash  of  a  w  hip  ;  or  the  disc(»rdant, 
hoarse  voice  of  the  coachman,  terrifying  the  poor 
jaded  horses  into  a  pace  their  strength  is  unequal 
to.  Tiie  pedestrian  has  opportunities  of  studying 
character,  eqMaliy  with  the  coach  passenger,  with 
this  itdvantage — iie  is  not  compelled  to  remain  in 
unpleasant  society.  If  a  chance  comrade  on  the 
road  pi'ove  disagreeable  or  impertinent — mending 
or  slackening  the  j)ace  will  cut  his  acquaintance  5 
whilst  the  coacii  passenger  is  pent  up  for  a  day — 
peri»aps  two  or  tiiree — with  people  he  would  be 
glad  to  leave,  but  cannot.     In  short — to  the  man 
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who  is  a!)Ie,  and  lias  leisure,  I  recommend  travel- 
linif  on  foot,  in  j)rererence  to  all  otiier  modes. 

Having  despatched  \ny  luggage,  1  took  my  short 
sti^k—as  Gloster  used  to  say — and  in  two  da)S 
reached  Biackhurn.  1  had  exhibited  liere  some 
years  belore,  v\ith  great  success,  and  had  reascm  to 
e\j)e(  t  a  repetition  of  it,  nor  was  I  disap|)ointed.  Mr, 
Sinlell  and  Mr.  Fielding*  again  honoured  me  with 
their  patronage,  anti  thus  encouraged,  I  conceived 
myst  If  amply  recompensed  for  all  my  fatigue  and 
trouble  ;  and  nfter  t\v<i  more  nights,  [  left  Black- 
burn in  high  glee.  For  through  life,  every  little 
gleam  of  fortune  had  ])ovver  to  drive  away  the  me- 
mory of  past  evils,  and  to  buoy  me  up  with  antici- 
pation of  future  good. 

¥or  the  first  time  for  many  years,  I  now  found 
m}  self  a  solitary  Itinerant,  The  cheering  chit-chat 
— the  enlivening,  sorrow-scaring  society  of  a  little 
woman,  who,  for  near  forty  years  had  shared  my 
fortunes,  was  wiuiting  ;  and  I  looked  in  vain,  after 
my  evening  fatigue,  for  that  constdation  she  never 
failed  to  bestow.  Under  this  privation,  I,  howe- 
ver, continued  to  keep  up  my  spirits,  by  reflect- 
ing that  her  aged  parent  was  a  gainer  by  the  sa- 
crifice, and  that  my  absence  would  not  be  of  any 
long  duration. 

I  had  alwavs  felt  a  considerable  inconvenience  in 


*  To  the  former  of  these  pfentlemen  I  am  particularly  in- 
debted for  much  kindness,  wlienever  chance  has  placed  me  in 
his  vicinity  ;  and  I  call  it  with  pleasure  to  memory,  as  a  mark 
of  flatteriDt;  distinction,  that  1  have  b^en  esteemed  worthy 
the  notice  of  a  man,  who,  possessed  of  a  large  mdependent 
fortune,  chose  to  re;nain  in  business,  to  the  certain  injury  of 
his  property,  rather  than  turn  thousands  without  sustenance, 
in  times  of  tribulation.  Rich  men,  in  general,  feed  their 
pride,  their  vanity,  and  their  passions;  they  die,  and  are  no 
more  remembered — but  th«  name  of  Henry  Sudell  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  the  poor  around  Blackburnj  whilst  memory 
holds  the  seat  of  reason, 

FART  II.    VOL.  Ill,  I 
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my  ppTP .urinations,  from  tlie  wajjt  of  a  nmsiciau 
capal)le  of  acconipan}  inj^  the  soni^s  introdured  in 
my  Brooms.  For  though  they  were,  in  general, 
easy,  common  tunes,  they  required  a  style  of  play- 
inj^,  common  fiddlers — and  such  I  was  obliged  fi*e- 
quently  to  employ — were  unacquainted  with.  A 
man  of  the  description  1  required  offered  himself  at 
Blackburn,  and  I  engaged  him  for  a  month.  But 
a  good  srarcely  ever  comes  without  its  attendant 
evil.  Tliis  man  v\  as  most  unfortunate  in  his  ap- 
pearance. He  v\as  lame  of  one  Kg,  and  his  nose  of 
immense  siz^^  bore  testimony  of  a  hot  liver.  To 
add  to  this,  he  was  excessively  impudent,  and  fan- 
cied himself  a  wit.  His  name  was  Richard  P'ra- 
x'wv — commonly  called  in  the  neighbouihood  Fid- 
dling Dick.  The  night  ])revious  to  my  quitting 
Bla<  kburn,  I  sent  for  him,  and  the  following  dia- 
logue will  giv«'  a  strong  idea  of  his  character. 
<*  Waiter  !  tell  Frazier  to  come  up  stairs." 
<♦  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  moment,  sir- — as  the  man 
said  to  his  master."  Up  he  came  iiobbling,  and 
taking  off  his  hat,  continued,  »«  Weil,  here  lam, 
sir.  lar-ge  as  life."  Tiiis  unpleasant  freedom  1  was 
obliged  to  overlook,  or  relinquish  his  services; 
although  I  did  all  I  could  to  prevent  it,  by  avoid- 
ing every  kind  of  familiarity,  and  keeping  him  at 
as  great  a  <lisiance  as  possihlf*. 

<*  What  will  )ou  expect,  Mr.  Frazier,  for  your 
services  fiir  a  month  ?" 

•*  x\s  much  as   you'll  give  me,  sir — as  the  njare 
said  to  the  manger." 

<*  I'll  give  yon  one  guinea  per  week." 
«<  Sir,  I  am  as  jdeased  as  Punch,  and  as  merry 
as  a  fiddler.  I'll  take  your  word,  sii*,  becajise  why  ? 
— you're  a  gentleman.  A  guinea's  the  su!n,  and 
Anionio  b'.und.  Mr.  Smallshare,  the  last  mana- 
ger here,  offered  me  fifteen  shillings — No,  said  I 
— that  wont  do  for  Frazier— because  why  ?  you're 
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no  gPTitleman — as  tlie  ljasso{)ii-|)layei'=^  said  to  the 
buli.'* 

a  Very  \vf  II,  it's  a  bari^aiu.  You  must  be  punc- 
tual and  sober " 

**  Or  j'ou'll  take  toll  of  my  coiJi  bag — as  the  man 
said  to  ilie  miilei'." 

«'  We  must  be  at  Clilbero  to  morrow  evenirij^; 
so  you  must  set  out  eai'ly  iu  tlie  morniuii;.  Get  a 
glass  of  wliat  you  like  below  stairs." 

*<  Sir,  ril  trun(5Ie  down  like  a  ba.q  of  brick  dust 
— call  for  a  glass  of  ale,  cold  without  suijar — and 
be  off  for  Clitiiero  before  tlie  crow  pulls  otf  his 
night  cap." 

I  foond  I  had  to  dea!  with  a  man  who  would  in- 
ti'ude  his  convei'sation  upon  me,  in  Sj)ite  of  every 
discouragement  I  could  give  him  ;  and  whose  as- 
surance and  familiarity  miglit  render  me  contemp- 
tible in  the  eyes  of  resjiectahle  jicople.  I  tlierefore 
made  it  my  business  to  speak  to  him  as  sel(h)m  as 
possible  ;  and  as  the  least  apfiriihation  woidd  tend 
to  encourage  and  in(  rease  his  volubility,  I  avoided 
moving  a  muscle,  altiiough  at  times  it  was  ditticuit, 
Tiie  next  morning  I  resumed  my  pedestrian  efforts, 


*  This  expression,  we  suppose,  is  Uiken  from  the  story  of  a 
Lancashire  bassoon-player;  wh;)  having  stayed  late  at  tlve 
piiM.c  house  ufier  a  viihit^e  oratorio,  and  of  course,  moistened 
his  clay,  (if parted  for  his  lesidence,  which  lay  at  some  dis- 
tance. The  night  was  dark,  and  going  through  a  pasture 
field,  he  chanced  to  approach  the  vicinity  of  a  b'til,  who  hail- 
ed the  appearance  of  this  son  of  ApolU),  by  a  hollow,  sonorous 
grumble.  The  enrapuued  admirer  of  sweet  scjumis  nnsiak- 
jng  this  noise  for  the  note  of  a  brother  performer,  immediate- 
ly acrep!ed  the  challtntre — took  out  his  bassoon — and  ex- 
claimed with  true  scientific  pomposity,  "  Sound  your  A,  sir." 
The  bull,  not  versed  in  the  rudiments  of  time  and  tune,  pre- 
ferred an  immediate  crash  ,  for  coming  behind  the  bassoon 
player,  he  phced  his  horns  to  the  seat  of  honour,  aiid  very 
deli:  erately  tossed  him  over  the  hedge.  When  the  enraged 
mMsxia.i  r -se  upf)n  his  seat,  he  excL.imed,  m  Stentorian  tones, 
"  I'll  tell  yo  what,  sir,  you  are  neither  a  musician  nor  a  gen? 
tlemar>,  b}  V 
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and  after  a  pleasant  walk,  thiongh  a  most  roman- 
tic ccuntry,  arr'ived  at  the  villai^e  of  Wlialley, 
twelve  miles  from  Blhrkburti,  in  h\i>^h  spiiits,  and 
with  a  ^ood  appetite-^t!»e  almost  certain  effects  <}f 
air  and  exercise. 

The  village  of  ^Vhalley  is  nn^st  hcantifully  situ- 
ated on  tlje  banks  of  a  small  rivulet  called  the 
Odder  ;  on  ti»e  side  of  which,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
tlie  hill,  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  an  ex- 
tensive monastery,  well  nonliy  the  attention  of 
travellers,  whose  time  will  allow  the  indnls^ence. 
The  landlord  of  the  principal  inn,  where  f  ordered 
dinner,  was,  I  had  been  informed,  a  siiiii^ular  cha- 
fP.rte'%  His  attachmer>t  to  the  proceedifii^s  of  min- 
isters was  so  strong,  and  his  hatred  of  the  opposi- 
tion so  inveterate,  tliat  a  ridei*,  happening  to  let 
fall  some  observations,  not  much  to  the  credit  of 
the  former,  his  horse  was  instantly  ordered  out,  and 
the  landlord  returning  into  the  parlour — wliere  his 
guest,  unthinking  of  ti)e  error  he  had  committed, 
was  carelessly  smoking  his  pipe — 'tims  addressed 
him  ; — ♦«  Come,  1  think  it's  time  for  i/o  to  be  mov- 
ing." 

»<  Moving,  man  !  Wiiat  do  you  mean  !'*  said  the 
astonished  traveller. 

*«  Wljy,  I  mean  to  he  hoivt  a' Jacobins,  T  love  my 
king — lie  grants  me  a  licence  to  get  my  bread — 
— and  if  1  tak'  in  sic/i  as  yn,  I  dcsarve  to  be  d — d." 
.  «  Well,  but  my  friend,"  replied  the  rider,  "you 
mistake  me.  ^'o  man  loves  our  good  old  king  bet- 
ter than  1  do,  but  it  (hies  not  follow  that  J  siiould  be 
in  love  with  his  ministeis." 

♦*  Yes,  but  it  does,"  saivl  the  sagacious  landlord. 
<«  There's  an  owd  saying,  *  love  me — love  my  dog.' 
Beside — what  reet  ha'  we  to  meddle  with  what 
doesna  consarn  us  ?  Dunnot  we  pay  taxes  to  be 
governed — every  man  to  his  trade,  yo  known.  Yo 
pay  me  for  yo'r  <linner — so  ;  if  it's  a  good  one, 
what  argufies  it  to  ym\   how   it's  cooked  V'  It  was 
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in  vain  to  contest  the  matter — the  old  man  was 
rich  and  resolute,  and  the  bagman  removed  to  the 
other  inn. 

After  dinner,  as  I  looked  over  the  Courier,  pre- 
vious to  my  departure,  mine  host  brought  in  his 
jug  of  ale  ;  and  seating  himself  familiarly  by  the 
fire,  enquired  «<  What  th'  great  folk  were  doing  up 
at  Lnnnon."  As  1  was  in  no  dread  of  being  turned 
out,  [  thought  I'd  try  his  te>mj)er  ;  and  immedi- 
attly  read  an  extemporaneous  effusion,  which  in- 
formed him  **  that  a  change  of  ministers  was  in 
agitatif»n,  and  that  Messrs.  Whitbread,  Sheridan, 
Brougham,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett  were  to  be  al 
the  head  of  administration." 

«  The  d — 1  they  are  !"  exclaimed  he  with  a  more 
than  ghastly  stare,  and  dropping  the  jug  he  was  in 
the  act  of  lifting  to  his  mouth.  *«  Then  tlie  next 
tiling  will  be  that  Bonaparte  is  King  of  England, 
and  we  shall  ail  be  made  slaves  of/' 

As  I  laid  the  paper  down  it  was  not  without  ap- 
prehension that  he  might  look  for  ti»e  paragraph 
himself;  but  I  was  safe;  for  reading  was  not  one 
of  my  landlord's  accom[)lishments  ;  and  as  lie  help- 
ed me  on  with  my  coat,  1  said  with  as  much  seri- 
ousness as  I  could  assume,  "  I'll  tell  yau  what  land- 
lord. The  only  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  put  a  stop 
to  these  barkers  and  railers  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, would  be,  to  have  a  large  pair  of  stocks  in 
Westminster  Hall,  wherein  all  those  who  had  the 
assurance  to  oppose  the  minister  should  be  placed, 
until  they  promised  to  mend  their  manners.'* 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !*'  he  burst  forth  in  high  glee,  « l 
should  like  to  see  'em.  One  wou'd  then  ha'  some 
quietness,  but  as  it  is,  they're  never  satisfied.  What 
would  they  have,  sir  ?  I  say,"  raising  his  v<nce, 
<«  what  would  they  have  ?  If  they  dunnot  like  th* 
country — as  one  of  your  great  orators  said— d*-<i 
'em  let  'em  leave  it."  He  shook  me  by  the  haof! 
19. 
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heartily,  as  we  parted,  swearing  I  was  staunch  and 
true,  and  that  if  aw  th'  world  vvur  like  me,  we 
should  have  no  t^rumbleis.  tiThou  knowest  but 
little  of  the  old  bailey,"  thinks  1  to  myself,  as  I 
slowly  walked  down  the  iiill  on  the  way  to  Clitliero. 

The  approach  to  this  small  but  neat  town,  affords 
the  traveller  a  jsiratif}  in.a;  prospect.  Tiie  castle 
stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  tliat  terminates  an 
extensive  valley,  and  conceals  the  town,  which  lies 
directly  behind  it.  The  building  is  a  modern  struc- 
ture, except  t!ie  remains  of  a  tower,  and  this  form- 
ed part  of  the  anc  lent  castle. 

The  afternoon  was  fine,  and  though  alone,  I 
found  company  in  contemplation  ;  and  hills,  dales, 
woods  and  rivulets  formed  a  part  of  the  group. 

As  1  ascended  the  last  hiil,  I  overtook  a  covered 
wagon,  and  as  i  approa«  he(i,  iln"  tones  of  a  violin 
striick  my  ear.  Curis.sity  led  me  lo  the  hinder 
part  (jf  the  vehicle,  and  I  perct  ived  seated  amongst 
the  straw,  three  old  wouien,  and  Mr.  Frazier,  my 
musician  in  chief.  He  was  playing  the  hlai  k  juke, 
which  the  females  chorused  in  tin  ir  vay.  atthc 
same  time  passing  r-jurid  a  bottle  of  some  mirth- 
inspiring  liquid.  When  the  merry  minstrel  spied 
his  master,  lie  stopped,  and  bawled  out,  »«  Here  am 
I,  sir,  drunk  as  a  tiddler;  playing  the  black  joke 
to  these  ladies,  and  ever  and  anon  taking  a  glass 
of  blue  ruin  by  way  of  rf)sin.  Merry  as  so  many 
beggars  in  a  barn,  sing  tantara  rara,  rogues  all, 
rogues  all,  sing  tantara  rara,  rogues  all."  This 
was  a  general  chorus,  accomj)anied  fortissimo  by 
Frazier,  and  I  doubt  not  the  vvoids  were  applica- 
ble. Whilst  the  party  were  roaring  discords,  to 
which  the  bagpipe  is  melody,  I  mended  my  pace, 
being  determined  to  reach  Clithero  as  quickly  as 
possible,  lest  Mr.  Frazier's  familiarity  might  draw 
me  into  a  connexion  not  much  to  my  credit. 

I  had  prtHured  fr"m  a  relation  in  Chorley,  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  a  gentleman,  whose  litera- 
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17,  mora!,  domcstir,  and  social  qualities,  are,  and 
will  loiii;  be  iTmcuibciTd,  an-l  revered  in  tills  coun- 
try— the  lleverend  ^Ir.  Wilson,  master  of  Clithero 
school. 

As  soon  as  a  nip  of  excellent  tea  had  produced 
its  exhihi<  ating  stimulus,  I  waited  upon  this  gen- 
tleman, whose  reception  of  me  was  su<h  as  the  cha- 
racter 1  had  heard  of  him  led  me  to  expect.  Lu(  kily 
he  had  read  the  liiree  former  volumes  of  the  Itine- 
rant, and  pass:*d  some  pleasing  com|)liments — the 
more  pleasing- — hc(iiuse  originating  fr^m  a  man  of 
sense,  of  serious  irjforroation,  and  a  scholar — hut 
above  all — a  man  of  liberal  opinions — and  who 
thought  not  by  proxy.  After  a  pleasant  hour  we 
parted,  and  tlie  next  evening  being  advertised  fop 
my  performance,  he  requested  a  situation  might  be 
preserved  for  himself  and  his  pupils. 

The  inn  was  a  goo<l  one — i^\evy  thing  excelli^nt 
in  its  kind — and  I  took  possession  of  the  arcned 
chair  by  a  good  fire,  with  as  much  pleasure  as 
Doctor  Johnson  when  he  ufiirmed,  that  <*  an  armed 
chair  at  a  tavern,  was  the  throne  of  human  feli- 
city.'' 

x\s  tliis  was  the  only  room  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  company,  it  v^as  impossible  to  be  private, 
nor  did  [  wish  it.  Sijigularity  of  character  was 
always  a  treat,  and  in  every  cinle  of  society,  there 
was  more  tiian  a  chance  of  meeting  with  it.  I  had 
not  been  seated  long,  when  tl»e  landlord  entered, 
snuffed  the  candles,  stirred  the  fire,  and  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  observed,  <*  You'll  not  be  offended, 
sir,  if  I  inform  you  that  the  easy  chair  on  this  ev- 
ening is  always  given  up  to  the  old  major." 

«  And  who  is  he,  landlord  ?" 

"  A  queer  fish,  I'll  assure  you,  sir.  We  have  a 
Monday  night's  club — about  twelve — all  respecta- 
ble gentleiuen." 

<*0!i,  the  more  the  merrier.  The  club  is  just 
what  1  wish,  and  I'll  give  up  the  chair  with  plea- 
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sure.  Wliat  orciipations  do  the  generality  of  tliese 
gentlemen  Tillow  ?" 

<*  Some  one  thing,  antl  some  another;  but  all  rich, 
and  highly  respertable." 

««  The  one  naturally  follows  the  other  you  know, 
landlord." 

"Of  course,  sir — of  course.  But  the  major's 
the  cutest  hand  of  them  all  at  a  story.  To  be  sure 
I  don't  think  he  ahvavs  sticks  to  truth,  but  that's 
his  business.  Then  he  never  goes  to  church,  and 
that's  the  worst  part  of  him." 

«  \Vhat,  he's  a  freethinker  1  suppose." 

«*  Niiy  sir,  I  don't  believe  he  ever  thinks  at  all — 
says  it's  all  *  pop-lolly,''  But  if  he's  not  i\  free-think- 
er he's  a  free  drinker,  and  the  best  customer  that 
comes  to  my  house.  But  there's  another  gentle- 
man attends  sometimes ;  he's  above  the  common 
stamp  about  the  head  piece ;  very  higli  learned, 
and  they  say  \Gvy  rich." 

"  And  very  respectable^  of  course." 

<*  Oh  yes,  sir — to  be  sure,  lie  has  lived  here 
ab')ut  two  }ears — comes  from  abi'oad,  they  say — 
and  do»^s  a  deal  of  good  amongst  tlie  poor.  He 
tea(  hes  a  hundred  poor  boys  and  girls  for  nothing 
— is  quite  dark — and  one  of  his  s'^holars  always 
leads  hitn  about.  He  never  enters  any  public 
house  but  mine,  and  drinks  nothing  but  water,  for 
which  he  pays  sixpence  a  glass;  tur  he  justly  ob- 
serves, *  you  publicans  ought  to  be  well  paid,  sir,  it 
is  a  sort  of  human  purgatory,  and  the  misery  of  it 
should  purge  away  a  number  of  sins.' " 

The  door  now  opened,  and  a  c()!p;jlent  old  gen- 
tleman, with  a  bald  head,  and  a  good-humoured 
countenance,  hobbled  in.  I  rose,  and  he  bowed 
politely,  as  he  passed  to  his  favourite  chair.  «» Your 
Sf*rvant,  sir."  said  he,  as  he  seated  himself,  *•  It  is 
tiie  custom  in  our  (  nuntry  to  talk  to  strangers  as  if 
they  wf're  f.<ds;  t«dling  them  what  they  knew  be- 
fore, that  it's  a  fine  or  a  foul  daV'— or  that  it's  hot 
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or  cold.  Fop- lolly  /  I  hato  siirh  stuff.  Now,  sir, 
you  ]nv,k  like  a  ijjrutleman." — I  boweil — »«  you  do 
upon  niv  soul — I'm  not.  jnkin.e: — and  if  one  g^entle- 
man  will  take  a  t!;l;)ss  with  another — for  I'm  a  jS^en- 
tleman  ton," — I  howeil  a.a:ain — **he  just  does  the 
thing  that  is  r'l^Ut.  Wait*  r,  biingj  two  ^t^l.isses — 
what  shall  it  be,  sir?  name  your  liquor — here's 
every  thiiii^ — and  all  jsjood." 

Before  the  waiter  return  d,  half  a  d  )zen  more 
gentlemen  entered.  The  first  was  a  middle  aj[;ed 
man,  in  regimentals,  easily  known  to  be  a  N'iitU 
Briton  from  his  ac  ent.  A  pompons  pillar  of  th« 
establishment,  next,  preceded  a  smugly  dressed 
grof  er  ;  who  being  c  Hnrrhwarden,  and  overseer  of 
the  poor,  discovered  the  pride  of  office  in  his  dicta- 
torial mantier,  accompanied  with  a  plentiful  lark 
of  knowledge  of  his  mother  tongue.  The  rest  were 
merely  dummy s,  wht>  smoked,  and  pnfTed  assent 
to  any  thing,  and  every  thing.  I  was  noticed, 
and  frequently  refrrrcd  to  with  pleasing  respect, 
taking  me  doubtless  for  a  man  of  property,  the 
only  test — as  tlie  larsdiord  seemed  to  thijik— «of  true 
respectability. 

Half  an  hour  passed  pleasantly,  and  I  began  to 
think  I  should  support  my  character  of  respectabi- 
lity  for  that  evening  at  least,  when  the  landlord 
informed  me  that  ♦<  A  person  of  the  name  of  Fra- 
zier  wished  to  take  a  glass  with  me  if  I  was  not 
engaged,  and  begged  to  know  if  he  must  come 
in." 

A  t)hilosopher  would  have  smiled  at  this,  but  I 
could  not.  The  blood  mounted  into  my  face,  and 
])assion  fired  my  breast.  **  Am  1  to  be  exposed 
by  this  drunken  fiddler,"  thought  1,  <*  and  render- 
eil  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  all  present  ?"  ♦*  I'll 
speak  to  the  person  without,"  replied  I,  as  soon  as 
1  could  rally  my  feelings,  and  immediately  left  the 
room. 

In  the  bar  stood  Frazier — not  cap  in  hand,  bi)t 
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plared  on  his  head  in  a  way  that  said,  "Tm  up  to 
any  thing."  From  the  impulse  of  immediate  feel- 
ing, I  shouhl  have  kicked  the  scoundrel  into  tlie 
street;  but  restiaintd  by  his  crippled  state — per- 
haps more  by  policy — passion  gave  ^\ay  to  pru- 
dence, and  kept  me  witliin  the  bounds  of  reason. 
<(  So  sir,  you  are  arrived,  f  see." 

*«  Yes  sir — like  a  shipvvrecked  sailor — pretty 
well  drenched.'* 

i(  Wliy  you  are  drunk,  sir." 

«»  Only  a  little  plaslied — ^as  tlie  butcher  said  to 
liis  boots.  My  fair  companions  in  tlie  cart  had  a 
bottle  of  excellent  gin,  and  we  saw  it  out ;  because 
why  ?  its  the  gi  and  elixir  of  life — as  tlie  quack  said 
to  the  newsijaper." 

The  fellow's  impudence  was  beyond  all  hearing; 
and  could  I  have  procured  a  musician  of  any  des- 
crij)tion.  he  should  have  been  discharged  on  the 
instant.  But  on  enquiry,  I  was  toM  tiiere  was 
none  in  Clithero,  or  its  neighbourhood  ;  so  I  was 
obliged  to  make  the  bf  st  of  a  bad  bargain  ;  and 
sootiip,  rather  than  irritate.  For  this  ])urp()se,  I 
put  a  (rown  into  his  hand,  saying,  «»  Let  me  hear 
no  more  of  you  fill  to-morrow  night." 

<♦  I'm  off,  sir,  Frazier  has  not  fiddled  to  a  danc- 
ing master  five  }ears,  without  knowing  good  man- 
ners.    So,  bones  sore,  as  the  French  have  it." 

When  I  re-entered  the  room,  tlie  party  were 
conversing  on  the  subject  of  some  improvements 
that  had  taken  place  at  Stoneyhurst  College  ;  a 
celebrated  and  most  extensive  seminary  in  the 
neighbourhood,  for  the  instruction  of  youth  of  the 
catholic  persuasion.  Having  heard  and  read  of 
this  place,  I  laun(  bed  out  in  its  praise,  and  amongst 
other  things,  observed,  *<  Hf)w  happy  it  was  for 
society,  that  the  bierotcy  and  fiei'y  zeal  that  form- 
erly actuated  (hat  respectable  body  of  Christians, 
had  given  way  to  rationality,  and  a  ujoi'e  charjlH- 
ble  feeling  towards  their  fellow  creatures." 
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«  Pop-lolly  /"  cried  the  major  knorking  (lie  aslios 
out  oi  liis  pipe,  ♦*  you'll  excuse  me,  sir — its  a  term 
1  learnt  in  the  wars — and  means  fud.i;;e-k'atlier  and 
prunella — or— in  short-— what  you  i)U'ase.  But  to 
return  to  the  subject,  I  say,  their  I'ationality,  and 
chai*it>  towards  others  is  all  pup-lollij.  Place  them 
a.e^ain  in  power,  and  you'll  hear  tlu'  fagi^ot  era.  k- 
lin,^  in  every  corner  of  the  kitigdom.  You'll  ex- 
cuse me,  sir." 

•«  Don't  apologise,  major,"  replied  F.  ««  I  am  an 
advocate  f«tr  freedom  of  speech;  hut  givr  nii  leave 
to  differ  with  you,  if  it  be  only  for  tise  sake  of  ar- 
gument. From  hearing  various  opinions  yoti  knr)w, 
majoi',  we  frequently  elicit  iufoi  maliun."  The 
major  bowed  assent,  an*!  I  continued,  "  You  admit 
of  course,  that  the  ag«*  is  mu<h  enlighiened— that 
information  is  the  only  anHd<»te  for  iht*  |)fuson  of 
superstition;  and  ifs'> — the  a:eneral  spread  which 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  thirty  ycais  in  this 
country,  must  have  tended  (  onsiderablv  to  liberal- 
ise religious  people  of  nil  denominaMons." 

«*  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  the  grocer;  «*  it's  my 
way  of  thinking,  that  laming  childer  to  read  and 
write,  is  the  way  to  bring  'em  up  to  vice  and  im- 
mortality. Tijey  get  to  know  too  much— it  makes 
'em  grumbletonians,  as  a  body  may  say,  ar»d  (lis- 
gratijied  wi.h  evtM-y  thing;  and  if  they  don't  put  a 
htop  to  it,  there  will  be  the  d — I  to  pay  i'  this  coun- 
try, lean  tell  'em  that.  Why  half  the  people  are 
stiptics  already,  and  never  go  to  chun  h  ;  orthodox 
vagabonds,  that  ought  to  be  put  into  th'  Bisiiop's 
court."  The  rector  smiled  conten»pt.  *<  If  I  was 
til'  Prince  Regent,"  continued  the  grocer,  "  I'd  put 
down  all  these  Sunday  schools.  Poor  folk  should 
be  looking  after  their  business,  instead  of  looking 
into  books.'* 

«  Why  if  they  looked  into  books  with  vo  more 
advantage  than  you  have  done  fi'iend,"  replied  the 
major,  <«  1  think  ir»deed  they  had  better  not  meddle 
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with  them.  You  are  an  excellent  advocate,  Mr. 
Hyson,  for  ignorance,  and  every  third  word  you 
utter  proves  it." 

<*  Y'lU  don't  know  nothin.i^  at  all  major,  ahoiit 
what  I  v\as  goin.i^  to  say,  so  mind  your  milantary 
cancauvrest  and  let  me  speak  ahout  parish  business. 
Jt  was  but  t'«)ther  day  I  sent  ofiTa  cart  full  of  pau- 
pers, and  they  were  mmgumtious,  because  they  had 
been  at  th'  Sunday  scliools,  and  could  read  their 
passes.  1  did  my  best  to  incense  'em,  but  it  would 
not  do,  tliey  wanted  more  money,  and  more  meat." 

"  'Fore  George,"  cried  the  major,  "  want  of  mo- 
ney and  meat  was  enough  to  incense  them,  without 
your  aid." 

<*  Exactly,"  said  Lieutenant  Coincide,  the  Scotch 
officer. 

The  grocer,  filling  he  iiad  now  two  antagonists, 
adiiressed  the  last  speaker.  **  Wliy,  lotdiye,  Cap- 
tain Coincide,  I'll  just  put  a  bit  of  a  case  to  you. 
Here's  a  man  as  can  just  scrattle  and  live  by  day 
iel  labour,  what  has  he  to  dowirli  laming?  Here's 
another  as  can  do  no  mandero*  thing — a  man  of  no 
ockipation — fit  for  nothing  but  a  sodier — what  has 
he  to  do  with  laming?  tell  me  tiiat." 

<*  Varry  just,"  replied  the  Lieutenant  with  a 
smile  of  assent. 

*»  Fit  for  nothing  hut  a  soldier,  eh  ?"  said  the 
Major.  <*  So  when  the  man  is  rendered  a  complete 
fool  by  your  mode  of  education,  and  can  n»Miher 
read  n'»r  write,  he  must  go  for  a  soldier?  Pop-lol- 
ly/ He'd  better  go  for  a  grocer.  Then  you  might 
tea<  ii  him  to  march  am]  coiintermAvchf  and  the  man 
being  as  ignorant  as  the  master,  they  may  split  fi=rs 
togetljer,  wirliout  the  danger  of  being  rumgumtious, 
as  you  call  it." 

The  grocei*  finding  he  was  n')  match  for  the  Ma- 
jor, yet  not  choosing  to  be  awed  into  silence,  again 
addressed  the  Captain,  as  he  was  rommonly  railed. 
•*  1  suppose  I've  made  some  mistake,  as  the  Major 
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seem  s  to  langh  so ;  but  I  don't  care  for  that.  What 
I've  said,  I've  said  ;  and  it  cannot  be  upset  in  a 
hurry.     Can  it  Captain  ?" 

<«  Certainly  not.  Ye'ro  rig'ht,  sir." 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  Majtir,  «  he's  as  right  as 
a  person  that  is  wrong  ran  be." 

<»  Just  so,  Major,'*  said  the  Scotchman  ;  "  ye've 
hit  the  rsail  upo'  the  iiead.*' 

I  found  from  the  conversation  that  this  liero  from 
the  north  was  one  of  those  prudent  people  who 
wisely  determine  that  sincerity  shall  never  stand  in 
the  way  of  their  advancement 

One  of  tlie  dnmmiiS  having  laid  down  his  pipe, 
and  taken  up  a  newspaper,  gave  the  conversation 
a  different  turn,  by  saying,  •»  Wellington,  1  see, 
has  ,niven  thr  French  rascals  a  drubbing." 

<*  Exactly,'*  replied  Scotty.  "  We  have  two 
thousiHid  killed  and  wounded,  but  nae  person  o' 
respectability  :  a'  subalterns.  I  was  informed  that 
several  staff  officers  v^ere  amang  tiie  slain ^  but 
when  I  read  the  papers,  I  didna  kenane." 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  Major,  imjjar.iently  turning  in 
his  cliair  ;  »«  Pop-lolly  affain.  You  want  officers 
killed,  that  you  m.^y  step  into  their  shoes." 

*«  I  take  it  for  granted,  M;vi«f>"  said  the  R-fctor, 
with  udich  precision  and  self-approving  confidence. 
*<  I  take  it  *'or  granted,  I  say,  the  worthy  Caplain 
does  not  read  the  journalists  of  the  day  from  any 
such  sinister  motives,  lie  doubtless  rejoices — dis- 
interestedly rejoices — in  the  success  of  his  co^tn- 
try'sarms,  and  gl<»ries  in  the  defeat  of  her  enemies.*' 

"  Exactly,'*  replied  the  Scotchman. 

«<  1  see  with  much  concern,**  continued  the  Par- 
son, «  that  the  right  reverend  father  in  Gud " 

fi  Pop-lolly  r'  said  the  M:;jor. 

*«  1  am  aware.  Major,*'  added  his  reverence,  «  of 
your  loose  noti(ms  on  religious  subjects  ;  but  this 
is  nt'ither  the  time  nor  place  for  serious  remon- 
strance.   As  i  was  saying,  gentlemen — the — really 
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those  interruptions  are  very  injudicious,  if  not  im- 
pertinent. Pray  what  was  tlie  subject  on  which  1 
was  going  to  expatiate  ?" 

«  You  was  going  to  say  sometl)ing,  sir,"  repli- 
ed the  grocer,  "  about  the  right  reverend  fatlier 
.  Was  not  he.  Captain  ?" 

<*  Just  so." 

<♦  Oh  !  aye — yes,  I  remember.  I  was  going  to 
observe,  that  I  generally  look  into  the  obituaries: 
not  in  hopes,  but  in  fear,  that  some  person  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  church — some  exalted  divine — might 
have  been  taken  from  us  by  t!ie  hand  «»f  death. 
Wlien,  to  my  extreme  affliction,  I  this  day  find  that 
the  right  reverend  Doctor  Pluralist  " 

Here  the  Major  laughed  out,  and  repeated  the 
word  pluralist. 

<*  These  continual  interruptions.  Major,"  said 
the  exasperated  divine,  «*  are  insufferable.  \ou 
are  as  rude  and  unt  ulti\ated  as  though  you  had 
been  bred  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland." 

«<  Just  so,"  said  tiie  lieutenant.  *'  So  ye  examin- 
ed the  olhrial  accounts,  reverend  sir,  and  found  a 
worthy  minister  o'  the  kirk  among  the  killed  and 
wounded  ?" 

<«  No,  Captain,"  replied  the  parson  indignantly: 
'<  no  minister  of  the /cirA:,  but  a  regulai*.  legitimate 
prelate  of  the  church  of  England,  formerly  of  Bra- 
zen-nose, but  latterly  of  'I'ythewell,  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  where  [  was  aforetime  the  itirumbent." 

<<And  you  left  Tythewell  for  a  better  living, 
doctoi',  or  perhaps  you  held  them  both,"  observed 
the  Major,  smiling. 

<•  No,  Major  :  I  left  Tythewell  because  the  Me- 
thodists drew  away  my  congregation." 

<»  Aye  :  this  comes  of  laming  to  read,"  said  the 
grocer,  glad  to  nvtvU  at  any  thing  in  support  of  Ids 
former  theory.  »»  Had  these  Methodists  bet^n  kt  pt 
to  work,  instead  of  idling  away  their  tiuje  at  Sun- 
day schools,  you  fnight  have  been  an  incumbrance 
at  Tythewell  to  this  blessed  day." 
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The  Major  endeavoured  not  to  stifle  his  pleasure 
at  this  unintentiiinal  home  thrust  of  Hyson's.  He 
laughed  aloud,  and  his  chair  heiiig  upon  the  poisc^ 
fairly  upset  hitu  into  the  corner.  Many  of  the 
company  ran  to  his  assistance;  and  when  comfort- 
ably reinstated,  he  jocularly  exclaimed,  <*  Mr.  Hy- 
son, you  will  certainly  be  the  death  of  me.  There 
is  something  so  whimsical  in  your  mode  of  speech, 
that  a  man  should  bring  into  company  an  additional 
quantity  of  animal  acidity,  to  cope  with  the  spas- 
mo. lie  affection  his  muscles  are  sure  to  be  seized 
witli  in  your  enlightened  society." 

'i'he  Lieutenant,  who  had  taken  up  the  paper 
again,  and  again  read  over  his  favourite  passage, 
now  observed,  with  much  apparent  pleasure,  «•  As 
I  live,  gentlemen,  1  have  made  a  most  serious  mis- 
take. Instead  of  two,  there  are  twenty  thousand 
killed  and  wounded  ;  and  doubtless  amongst  such 
a  number  there  must  be  many  officers  of  distinc- 
tion." 

«<  It's  a  pity  you  were  not  there,  Lieutenant," 
said  the  Major  in  disgust. 

«*  Exactly,  Major;  for  then  I  might  hae  gained 
promotion." 

«  And  yet  there  appears  to  me,  who  have  had 
some  experience  in  these  mattei's,"  continued  tlie 
Major,  •<  to  be  mucii  more  comfort  in  smoking  our 
pipes  by  a  gf)f)d  fireside,  than  lying  in  a  field  of 
battle,  though  we  should  neither  be  amongst  the 
killed  nor  wounded." 

«  Just  so,  Major.  Ye're  right.  A  gude  fire  is 
agude  thing  in  cald  weather." 

At  this  moment  the  «h)or  opened,  and  a  venera- 
ble looking  man,  with  a  bandage  over  his  eyes, 
WHS  led  into  the  room  by  a  boy.  The  respect  with 
which  he  was  greeted,  convinced  me  that  he  held 
a  high  place  in  their  estimation.  The  Major,  in 
particular,  was  most  assiduous  in  his  attention. 
Having  seated  himself,  by  universal  intreaty,  on 
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tlw!  opposite  side  of  the  fire,  he  e»iquirer1  after  the 
health  of  all  present,  as  ueli  as  ahsent  frietids.  As 
I  was  a  stran.^er  to  l\n'.  whole  p<iitv,  it  was  not 
likely  I  sh(»tji(j  he  intro'Jored,  arn»  his  blindness  of 
course  pi'evented  m^  bein,^  nutired. 

"You  are  just  cnuw  in  time,  sir,"  said  the  Ma- 
jor, *«  tn  take  share  in  our  pious  joy^  that  the  list 
of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  fhejat*  battle  is  twen- 
ty thousarjd  instead  of  two  thousand." 

«*  Pious  joy  !"  repeat.^d  the  Rim  tor  :  <<  Surely 
you  have  nspd  an  im {>r'>pfr  word,  Maj)r." 

"No,  I  have  not.'*  replied  the  Major.  "  iire 
not  pious  gpnllenipn  in  black  always  brou,e;ijt  {ar- 
ward  on  these  occasions,  to  thank  Heaven  for  tiie 
destruction  of  theii*  fellow  creaturt^s  ?'  When  the 
Frv^nf i>  have  killed  fen  thousaiHl,  don't  they  sing 
Te  Btum?  Wix^n  the  Spariiards  have  killf^d  five 
tkausau'i,  don't  they  sinK  TeUeum?  And  wlien 
th*'  Eniilish  have  killed  ths^ii-  tiiiiusands,  they  sing 
Te  Benin  likpvvise  :  and  this  is  r<jt)i(inir  at  !he  de- 
striuMon  of  the  human  rare,  is  it  nfit  Pious  joy? 
Enemies  on  all  si(h\s  sinp^  Te  Deumf  and  1  sing  lol 
de  ro!  ;  for  it's  all  PopUly:' 

"Majoj*,  yf)U  totally  mistake  the  thing,"  said 
the  Hector,  **  and  profan«dy  turn  serious  matters 
into  ridicule.  The  triumphs  of  our  victori<iUs  arras, 
by  land  and  sea,  ouj^;ht  always  to  be  celebrated  by 
puldir  thanks2:ivii:gs.  W^'V'^  it  not  oui'  duty,  it  is 
highly  pi'opcr  to  keep  op  .he  diii;nity  of  tlie  church, 
"When  I  wasth*"  bi,sSiop',>  chaplain.  1  renjemher ira- 
velling  betwten  Birmini^ham  a»»d  Wolverhanij)t')ii 
in  the  sanie  <  arriai^e  with  m\  patron.  I  j)aid  his 
Lordship  of  course  ev<^ry  attention,  and  neu-r  lost 
sight  of  him,  for  fear  my  se}-vi(  (  s  suoiild  he  vvant- 
ed.  As  we  were  g.unic  down  a  siet-p  hill,  myself 
opposite  to  his  Lordsidp  in  the  ca!ria4re " 

t<Aye — ayp — that's  rigiit ;"  interrupt*^d  Ihe  ma= 
jor,  **  alwavs  keep  >our  e^e  on  the  corporal." 

"  1  don't  know  what  you  mean  major/'  said  the 
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parson,  "by  keepiii,^  an  eye  nii  the  corporal.  Such 
phrases  may  suit  the  discipline  of  an  army,  but  ill 
be(  ome  the  (li.a;nity  of  the  church.  For  my  part, 
I  always  esteem  it  my  duty  to  pay  attention  to  my 
suijeriors- 


«» To  your  interest  you  mean  doctor,"  said  the 
incori'igible  major. 

<*  Your  rude  and  cynical  interruptions  major  are 
both  improper  and  ili-timed.  I'll  be  judged  by  you 
captain,  are  they  not  ?" 

<*  Just  so." 

<*  Aye,  but  they  are  well  applied,  are  they  not 
captain  ?"  said  the  major  sarcastically. 

«♦  E^xactly." 

«*  Besides,^'  resumed  the  Rector,  <«  the  respect 
that  is  due  to  the  cloth,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
church " 

*«  Are  all  pop-lolly.'*  The  major  was  proceed- 
ing, when  the  blind  gentleman  begged  leave  to 
make  a  few  observations.  The  major  and  the  rec- 
tor laid  down  their  pipes — captain  Coincide  dis- 
carded his  darling  accojint  of  the  killed — the  gro- 
cer looked  all  attention — in  short  every  counte- 
nance expressed  a  feeling  of  silent  expectation. 

When  this  interesting  man  first  entered  the 
room,  his  features  appeared  familiar  to  my  sight, 
and  his  voice  still  more  so  to  m}  ear;  whilst  my 
mind  intuitively  felt  a  strong  interest  in  enquiring 
of  itself,  who  this  worthy  and  uncommon  man 
could  be.  1  ransacked  my  memory,  and  set  busy 
imagination  at  work  in  every  quarter  of  the  king- 
doM  ;  but  all  was  vain  ;  still  his  person,  his  voice, 
and  strong  mode  of  expression,  whispered  to  my 
heart,  "  thou  art  some  one  who  formerly  made  an 
interest  there."  «*  Gentlemen,"  said  he  with  a 
smile  of  benignity,  **  you  are  too  severe  upon  each 
other.  The  harmony  of  society  is  best  preserved, 
by  a  due  tleference  to  the  opinions  of  others;  and 
I  do  think  that  in  all  contested  points^  those  argu> 
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ments  fin<l  an  easier,  and  more  pleasant  path  to 
the  minf!,  that  aie  couchetl  in  forbearance,  and 
terms  of  rrspert." 

«*  I  giant,  sir,"  said  the  rector  after  a  short 
pause,  "  that  conriliation  is  alvva}^s  to  be  preferred, 
and  that  respect  is  due  from  one  gentleman  to  ano- 
ther ;  hut  vvlien  the  dignity  of  the  church  is  attack- 
ed  " 

<*  1  do  not  understand  the  term  as  you  apply  it," 
said  the  other. 

<«  No  sir  ?  I  conceive  it  is  generally  understood 
to  niean  grandecn*,  rank,  h^m -ur '* 

<♦  Then  my  good  sir  I  must  take  the  liberty  of 
saying.  The  ( hurch  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Priests,  bishops,  cardinals,  and  pfipes  may  revel  in 
luxuries  by  splendid  establishaients ;  but  a  church 
is  neitlier  more  nor  less  than  a  congregation  of 
people,  met  together  fju-  divine  worship  ;  and  in  my 
opinion,  dignity — if  men  are  sincerely  devout — is 
the  last  ihing  tliey  would   Ihifik  of. 

«*  What  is  dignity  in  general  ?  Why  an  improper 
distitKti')!'.  between  man  and  man  ;  immense  wealth 
•— distillei?  from  the  labour  and  blood  of  the  poor; 
extensive  domains,  luxuries,  voluptuousness — in 
fact,  fo  fare  sumptuously  every  duy,  whilst  those 
who  labour  to  supply  the  means — like  Lazarus  of 
old — are  scarcely  aliowed  the  crumbs  that  fall  from 
the  great  man's  fable.  In  Amerira,  Washin.uton, 
t]n'  sauoii!'  of  his  country,  despised  su(  h  <lignity. 
Ho  v\»'ni  to  his  church  like  a  luiman  creature,  and 
refui-ned  like  a  man.  N^»  guards,  no  attendants,  no 
mark  of  dis^int  tion,  save  his  virtues;  and  those 
had  a  ntoi*'*  visible  eflect  cm  the  hearts  and  features 
of  h's  CMintrjmen,  than  all  the  pomp  and  pagean- 
try of  piJMces, 

<»  The  ciTatures  of  dignity  are  held  up  like  gods, 
and  w«;rsl.ipp(^i  like  dei'ies;  but  in  the  eye  of  phi- 
los^j)  ,  tin  diijuity  of  n.an  is  best  pres^•rv•d  by 
self  approbation — 1  mean   nut   that  approbation 
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which  arises  from  self  love,  but  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  having  exerted  our  talents,  for  the  good  of 
our  country,  and  the  community  into  which  we  are 
thrown.*' 

To  the  truth  of  every  line  the  worthy  man  ut- 
tered, my  heart  bore  throbbing  tewstimony  ;  and  I 
became  uneasy  and  distressed  beyond  description, 
from  an  idea  that  I  knew,  and  yet  could  not  call  to 
mind  the  venerable  orator.  When  he  concluded 
his  speech,  a  sensatifin  i  know  not  how  to  describe, 
recalled  to  my  sluggish  recollection— *who  does  i he 
reader  think  ?  Why  the  individual  Master  Carr, 
with  whom  I  passed  such  pleasant  and  improving 
hours  at  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Confident  in  my  opinion,  and  impatient  of  delay, 
I  advanced  to  where  he  sat,  and  taking  his  hand 
said,  •«  Pardon  me,  my  dear  sir,  is  not  yj>ur  name 
Carr?"  Tlie  old  man  liesitated.  »♦  You  throw  me 
into  an  aAkward  situation,"  at  length  replied  he, 
"  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  uttering  a  falsehood, 
or  of  exposing  myself  to  censure— ^—Gentlemen,'* 
continued  he  addressing  tlie  company,  «*  it  is  pro- 
per (or  you  to  know,  that  some  years  ago,  to  escape 
Uk^  solicitude  oC  a  set  of  fawning  sycophants,  who 
loved  not  me,  but  my  property,  I  retired  to  the  Isle 
of  Man  ;  and  that  they  miglit  n«»t  trace  me  to  my 
new  residence,  I  dropped  my  patrimonial  name, 
and  was  known  f»nly  by  my  sponsorial  appellation 
of  Carr,  Now  sir,"  added  ht*  still  holding  my  iiand, 
<<  permit  nie  to  revive  past  recollections  by  a  sense 
tliat  has  become  most  acute,  since  providence  de- 
prived m«"  (d*  sight.  Your  voice  is  familiar,  and 
my  circle  of  acquaintance  at  the  island  was  small. 
Saying  this,  he  gently  ran  his  hand  over  my  face 
and  figure — paused  awhile — and  then  starting  as 
if  assured,  he  exclaimed,  ♦»  killed  you  not  my 
Hare?" 

<*  I  did." 

<♦  Had  you  no  favourite  Doves  2" 

« I  had.'* 
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*i  Were  you  not  blessed  with  a  cheerful  little 
wife  ?" 

•*  I  was,  and  am  still,  thank  God." 

«I  thank  God  too,"  said  he  grasping  my  hand, 
«  that  you  both  exist,  and  that  1  live  to  hear  it.  I 
am  not  wiiat  1  was,  Mr.  Ilomriey.  Time  has  bereft 
me  of  sight,  and  has  doubtlrss  made  a  considerable 
alterati'  n  in  my  appearance  ;  yet  1  am  thankful  my 
powers  of  mind  are  wot  impaired." 

I  trust  there  is  no  further  occasion  to  refresh  the 
reader's  memory.  He  will  readily  call  to  mind  the  . 
ecrentrir,  but  benevolent  man  witli  whom  I  left  my 
favorite  Doves  ;  and  from  whose  just  reproof  for 
killing  his  pet  Hare,  I  felt  myself  so  much  lessened 
in  my  ow  n  opinion.  If  this  be  so — he  may  enter- 
tain an  idea  of  my  emotions  at  thus  unexpectedly 
meeting  a  person  whose  character  1  so  much  rever- 
ed, and  whose  opinions  were  st)  congenial  with  my 
own.  I  had  murh  to  ask  and  to  rommuriicare,  hut 
this  was  not  the  pl;icc  ;  and  having  promised  to 
breakfast  with  Mr.  Wortliington — the  real  name  of 
my  philosophical  friend — 1  bridled  my  impatience 
until  the  morrow. 

A  conversation  followed  resperting  the  Isle  of ,/ 
Man — its  histor},  situation,  soil,  {iroduce,  and  ftirirt 
of  government — but  this  1  shall  pass  over.  When 
the  clock  struck  nine,  Mr.  Worthlngton's  guide 
re-appeared,  and  having  paid  for  two  glasses  of 
water,  the  good  man  took  leave  for  the  night ;  and 
as  he  left  the  room  reminded  me  of  my  engagement, 
adding,  «<  1  have  much  to  say,  and  murh  to  hear." 

Afrer  a  short  silence — **  He  is  an  extraordinary 
character,"  said  the  major. 

<*  It's  as  good  as  a  sarmon  to  hear  him  talk," 
added  the  grocer. 

The  rector  said  nothing,  but  looked  disdain. 

<«  Ave,  he  speaks  well,  for  a  man  tliat  drinks 
nothing  but  water,'*  observed  a  pers«>n,  who  (  after- 
wards found  was  a  liquor  merchant^  *»  I  should 
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think  a  little  brandy  added  to  it  would  inspire  him  ; 

ell  captain  ?" 

«*  Kx<j(il},  brandy's  a  ij:end  thinf?  for  the  sto- 
mach, almost  as  s;eu{\  as  woskeiu  but  I  dunna  aw 
together  aj[i:ree  in  his  opinions." 

**  No  !"  said  th<^  major  with  a  sjnile,  «<  I  thouejht 
you  made  a  pointot'rievrr  diffeiijii^  Aith  any  bndv." 

"Just  so.  Major.  Differences  of  opinion  aie  ipt 
to  prutnote  ill  bb'ud,  and  destro^)^  the  harmiuiy  o* 
socit  ty.  Boi  1  woidd  jiirjt  «>hserve,  that  as  lie  does 
na  seta  [U'opee  value  upo'  tije  .j^lories  o'  sureesslul 
rampaitj^ns,  and  the  Wfll  foui^lit  field  o'  battle,  I 
can'»a  join  liis  way  o'  thiokini^." 

»«  And  that's  wondrri'jd,  Captain,"  said  the  Ma- 
jor ;  ♦»  1  alv\ays  understood  that  the  woriliy  i:;en- 
tleinen  frofn  thi^  ijorlii,  uho  so  ntnnerously  favour 
tliis  coinitry  with  (heir  presence,  find  it  their  in- 
teresl,  ,e.enerai]>,  to  thi'ik  \)\  proxy." 

**  Major,  your  remai'k  is  illiberal,"  said  th<^  Rec- 
tor ',  *<and,  besides,  straps  fr'om  the  subjcet  we  were 
canvassinj^.  Sp<  akirii:;  of  Mr.  Worthin.^toii,  he  is 
doubtless  a  pt-rson  of  property  and  n-sps-i  tauilit^— « 
a  man  of  extensive  abilities,  and  much  information 

but  his  th'.Msiijiils  on    religious   subjeets    are   too 

lot)se  and  irregular,  and  differ  mateiially  from  an- 
cient and  received  opinions.  I  have  long  had  my 
doubts  that  he  is  by  no  means  orthodox  in  his 
creed  ;  and  could  1  be  well  assured  of  it,  niijeh  as 
I  esteem  his  character  in  other  respt^cts,  I  should 
bold  it  a  duty  I  owed  to  my  sacred  function,  to 
avoid  his  s<iciety."  , 

<*  There,"  cried  the  Major,  exultingly,  «  there's 
liheralitif  for  you  !  Pull  the  beam  out  of  your  own 
eye,  Doctor,  before  you  pluck  the  mote  out  of  your 
neighbour's.  Mr.  Worthington,  I  dare  say,  be- 
lieves as  much  as  he  thinks  true,  and  so  do  I — but 
parsons  believe  according  to  their  salaries.  You 
have  three  hundred  a  year  for  believing  that  Joshua 
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made  the  sun  stand  still,  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  for 
four-aiid  twenty  hours ;  and  for  double  tiie  sum, 
you'd  believe,  that  both  suu  and  moon  -ame  down 
into  the  valley,  and  danced  a  fandango  :  that  is, 
provided  it  was  so  set  down  ;  and  if  every  iuho's 
faiti)  increase  ac(  or<iingto  his  pay,  an  Ar*  hbis.op, 
I  suppose,  will  believe  any  thing,  however  absurd, 
improhahie  or  ridiculous." 

*<  Major,**  replietl  the  indignant  divine,  «<  I  have 
hlt}iert<»  submitted  with  more  pa'ience  than  1  ought 
to  your  in»pi<'ty  ;  and  (  liold  myself  inexcusable,  if 
IsaJM  tion  arul  count«nan(  eyourinfiilelily  by  longer 
listening  to  it.  I  would  not  myself  be  a  tal«  -beart^r, 
but  \  ^ive  you  a  hint,  that  if  certain  expressions 
sh-'u)(l  come  to  the  Bishop's  ears,  and  the  spiritual 
court  take  cognisance  '* 

.«*  The  Bisliop  may  kiss  my — hand,"  said  the 
Majoi%  »*The  spiritual  court,  eh!  Pop-lolly! 
The  English  inquisition,  you  mean," 

The  exasperated  Rector  now  rose  with  a  full  de- 
termination to  leave  the  room  ;  hut  was  prevented 
by  Capiriiii  Cuiui  i»le,  v\h<i  observed,  ibat  he  was 
sure  they  were  both  o'  ane  mind,  if  they  coidd  but 
agree  in  opinion  :  and  with  much  persuasion,  the 
pars»m  again  seated  himself.  As  he  slowly  filled 
his  pipe,  he  looked,  1  thought,  rather  pleased  at 
being  compelled  to  stay,  and  saiil,  addressing  the 
Scot(  hman,  •*  Captain,  yf)ur  good  humour  is  irre- 
sistible, and   I'll  sit  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserit,'' 

This  kind  of  altercatii»n  carrit^d  with  it  neither 
pleasure  nor  instruction  ;  and  I  had  thoughts  of 
retiring,  when  the  parson,  [irobably  to  change  the 
su{)ject,  but  most  lik^'ly  to  satisfy  a  curiosity  pre- 
valent among  them  all,  to  know  who  I  was,  and 
what  were  rny  views,  observed,  <<  Pray,  sir,  had  I 
not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  amcmgst  the  clpv^y 
who  assisted  the  Bishop,  at  the  late  confirmation 
at  Lancaster." 
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I  certainly  was  not  displeased  at  this  address, 
because  it  convinced  ine,  tliaf  appearances  ai  least 
were  in  my  favour.  I  understood  afterwards,  that 
durin.i;  the  slioj't  time  I  left  llie  room,  to  speak  to 
the  facetious  fiddler,  they  one  and  all  set  me  d(Kvn 
as  helon,^ing;  in  the  church — nay,  one  person  went 
so  far  as  to  say  he  heard  me  preach  at  Preston. 

«*  Excuse  me,  sir,*'  said  1,  in  reply  to  tlr/  Rec- 
tor ;  ♦♦  you  certainly  never  had  the  pleasure,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  call  it,  of  seeins;  me  in  a  clerical  ca- 
parity,  eitiser  at  Lancaster  or  elsewhere." 

**  I  bee;  your  pardon,  sir.  Then  it  must  have 
been  somebody  very  like  yoti.'* 

"  A>e,  to  besure,"  said  the  Major.  I  hen  turn- 
ing to  me,  he  cotitjuued,  »*  The  insatlahle  curiosi- 
ty of  people  in  small  towns  is  astmiishing,  sir,  and 
to  be  <  quailed  by  nothini^  hut  the  fertility  of  their 
imaginations.  The  good  Doctor  fan*  ies  you  a  pil- 
lar of  the  church,  so  of  course  does  i\w  all-agreeing 
Captain  Coincide.  Me  doubtless  has  dis overetl  a 
resemblance  between  you  and  his  ciiajdiiin  of  the 
regiment,  and  probably  remembers  the  sermon,  in 
whii  li  you  so  ably  discussed  the  merits  of  (he  killed 
and  wounded.  My  mirth-pro voki'i.gj  fi-iend,  Hyson, 
will  probably  identify  you  as  a  Knight  of  tlie  Bag 
in  the  fruit  line;  and  I,  sir,  though  Last,  not  least 
in  my  respect  for  you,  declare  you  a  gentleman^ 
whatever  be  your  calling." 

I  was  beginning  a  reply,  when  he  stopped  me 
short  by  his  favourite  word  pnp-lolly. 

*«  Pop-lolly,  sir;  not  a  word,"  continued  he,  »«! 
know  what  you  are  going  to  say.  *  Much  oblig- 
ed— undeserved' — and  so  on.  But  it's  true  upon 
nay  soul  I  Is  not  it,  Captain  ?" 

♦«  Just  so,  sir,     Ye're  right.*' 

((  T'lere;  did  not  I  tell  u)u  ?  We  always  leave 
our  diflT'  rences  to  be  settled  by  the  Captain,  and  he 
invariably  gives  it  in  favour  of  the  last  speaker,'' 
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This  raised  alauejli;  but  the  parson,  unsatisfied 
hj  his  first  atten>p},  determined  to  make  anothi^r. 

«  May  1  ask  witiiont  offenre,  sir,"  said  he,  *«  are 
you  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ?" 

"  Neither,  sir." 

«  Hum!  of  Eaton  perhaps,  or  Westminster  ?" 

*<  No,  sir." 

<*  Had  not  you  better,  Doctor,  enter  at  once 
upon  the  church  catechism  ?"  said  the  Major. 
«  Tijough,  now  I  recollect,  that  \\ill  inform  you  of 
nothing  but  the  gentleman's  name,  and  who  gave 
him  tliat  name." 

*f  Surely,  Major,  you  do  not  suppose  me  a(  tuat- 
ed  by  s«>  mean  a  motive  as  mere  curiosity  ?" 

**  Your  int«'rrf>iijatiuns,  doctor,  bear  so  strong  a 
resemblance,  that  1  scarcely  know  liovv  to  call  them 
hy  aoy  other  name." 

<*  You  always.  Major,  put  tlie  worst  construction 
upon  words  and  actions  that  the  subject  will  bear. 
J  dare  say  if  you  were  U)  hear  me  preach  a  charity 
sermon " 

««  I  should  call  it  all  pop-loUy,  Your  are  right, 
doctor.  Sermons  of  all  kinds,  except  those  preach- 
ed to  our  senses  by  the  works  of  creation,  are  abo- 
minable things." 

<*  Fie,  fie,  Major.  I  wonder  what  made  you  such 
a  universal  cynir." 

"  One  cause  is,  tl»e  great  love  I  bear  the  pillars 
of  the  church.  And  now  in  return,  let  me  ask  what 
made  you  a  rector?" 

"  Why,  Major,  I'll  teJI  you.  1  left  a  very  lucra- 
tive situation  to  accept  of  this  rectory,  not  for  the 
sake  of  emolument,  believe  me,  but  because  I  was 
call  eiW 

i*  Pop-lolly  J'*  exclaimed  the  Major,  laughing. 
«<  Had  you  been  called  to  a  curacy^  would  you  have 
gone  ?" 

Here  was  another  laugh,  and  the  clock  at  that 
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moment  striking:  ten,  the  hour  of  departure,  each 
gentleman  shook  me  cor  ially  by  the  hand,  and 
with  respect  took  leave. 

Oil,  world — wf)rl(l ! — what  a  stran.eje  world  thou 
art!  Caressed  to-niti^ht  with  ea,^orness — and  to- 
morrow perhaps  ^—but,  ««  let  to-morrow  provide 
for  itself." 


^ART  II.   vol.  III.         li 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 


"  THE  HALF-PAY  OFFICER.'' 

Charles  Mallot. 


A  VERY  few  minutes  elapsed  before  the  Major 
returned,  and  again  taking  possession  of  his  armed 
chair — **  Now,  sir,"  said  he,  "  let  us  just  have  a 
single  glass  by  way  of  night-cap.  I  went  with  my 
party  to  the  door  for  form's  sake,  because  the  dub 
breaks  up  at  ten  ;  but  I  always  come  bat  k  for  a 
quiet  glass,  and  shall  be  most  happy  if  you  will 
join  me." 

To  this  I  assented,  and  having  filled  his  pipe,  he 
continued,  «  We  are  a  strange  people  in  tliis  good 
town  of  Clithero,  sir;  but  we  seldom  disagree  fisr- 
ther  than  you  have  seen.  1  liave  frequently  had 
the  ()arson  at  the  door,  but  he  always  returns,  and 
to-night  I  thought  1  would  stir  him  up  a  little  for 
youf  amusement.  His  pompous  demeanour,  and 
high  church  principles,  are  a  continual  source  of 
entertainment;  and  he  generally  concludes  witiv 
placing  me  in  the  ecclesiastical  court.*' 

<*  Pray,  Major,  who  is  the  officer  that  seems  to 
take  such  delight  in  the  worst,  and  most  to  be  la- 
mented part  of  his  profession  ?" 

«<  Oh  !  his  interest  in  the  killed  and  wounded  is 
prodigious.  He  has  a  recruiting  party  here,  and 
lias  learnt  what,  1  believe,  is  but  too  generally  the 
case — that  it  is  not  the  business  of  a  man  who  ex- 
pr(  Is  promotion  to  contradict,  or  offer  a  dissenting 
opinion.     In  fact,  he  appears  to  be  one  of  those 
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characters,  a  sensible  man  cannot  hold  in  much 
esteem,  since  he,  as  well  as  the  parson,  judge  of 
mankind  by  the  weight  of  their  purse.  The  doc- 
tor, as  I  call  him,  took  you  for  a  member  of  the 
clerical  order ;  but  if  you  had  confessed  yourself  a 
poor  curate,  serving  two  cliurches  for  forty  pounds 
a-year,  he  would  have  turned  his  back  upon  you, 
and  troubled  you  no  more  about  schools  and  col- 
leges than  that  lump  of  illiteracy,  Hyson.  The  gro- 
cer, I  need  not  inform  you,  is  a  silly  ignoramus, 
with  just  as  much  feeling  as  his  figs.  He  is  over- 
seer of  the  poor,  and  Heaven  help  those  who  come 
under  his  clutches." 

«  You  have  given  me  the  dark  side  of  your  club, 
Major.  I  hope  there  is  a  part  of  the  picture  more 
lively." 

"  Why,  I  don't  know.  The  liquor  merchant  is 
a  good,  jolly  fellow,  and  his  heart  lies  in  the  right 
place;  but,  like  many  more  generous  souls,  he  is 
too  fond  of  his  own  physic,  as  you  may  discern  by 
his  countenance.  The  other  members  of  our  eru- 
dite body  are  respectable  tradesmen,  who,  from 
habit,  and  lark  of  information,  have  it  not  in  their 
power  to  do  much  good  or  harm.  But  when  we 
speak  of  your  friend  Worthington,  I  want  words  to 
express  the  hig!i  opinion  1,  as  well  as  tiie  neigli- 
bourhood,  entt^'tain  of  him.  His  time  is  spent  in 
doing  good,  atid  reutleri ng  service  to  those  who 
want  it.  He  possesses  consid<'rable  property,  but, 
unlike  too  many  of  our  countrymen,  he  does  not 
squander  it  iti  personal  indulgences.  He  is  a  rigid 
economist  at  home,  but  a  spendthrift  abroad.  He 
won  tiie  hearts  of  the  people  here  by  ere(  ting  a 
school  and  a  dispensary,  from  which  he  supplies  the 
poor  with  learning  and  medicine  gratis.'* 

The  cojnmunications  of  the  open-hearted  Major 
drew  from  me  the  real  cause  of  my  journey  to  Cli- 
thero,  and  of  course  the  way  of  life  necessity  com- 
pelled me  to  adopt. 
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<<  I  am  glad  you  have  informed  me  of  your  plans," 
said  he,  «  for  two  reas«»ns  ;  first,  berause  1  may 
serve  you,  and,  secondly,  it  v\ill  afford  me  an  op- 
portunity  of  rallying  the  rector  on  his  pent  tra- 
tion.  Believe  me,  I  think  no  worse  of  you  for 
honestly  confessing  you  are  nr)t  a  man  of  property; 
but  had  the  greater  part  of  the  company  who  have 
just  left  this  room  been  acquainted  with  your  pro- 
fession, their  attention  would  have  been  considera- 
bly lessened.  'Tis  the  way  of  the  world,  but  I 
despise  it.  Property  is  the  giand  ordeal  whereby 
to  try  a  man's  respectability  ;  genius,  virtue,  and 
talent,  stand  no  chance  against  it ;  but  give  me  the 
latter  in  a  russet  suit,  in  preference  to  stupidity  in 
embroidery.  It  so  happens,  that  1  possess  enough 
of  the  good  things  of  this  world  to  set  them  at  de- 
fiance, and  therefore  I  am  looked  up  to.  Were  £ 
poor,  the  parson  would  not  endure  my  tongue  an 
hour,  and  i  doubt  not  I  should  long  ere  this  have 
been  put  into  the  spiritiial  court,  and  perhaps  ex- 
communit  ated,  for  what  he  calls  my  infidelity. 
Come,  sir,  permit  me  to  diink  success  to  your  lec- 
ture to-moirow  evening.'* 

The  openness  of  my  disposition  ever  led  me  to 
be  too  communicative;  but  in  this  instance  my 
confidence  was  not  misplaced.  I  gave  a  slight 
sketch  of  my  career  through  life,  whi*  h  so  interest- 
ed my  companion,  that  the  tear  frequently  stood 
in  his  eye  ;  and  whin  I  had  finished,  lie  desired 
me  to  place  his  name  amongst  my  list  of  subscri- 
bers for  the  forthcoming  volumes  of  the  Itinerant, 
and  to  procure  him,  if  possible,  a  set  of  the  preced- 
ing ones. 

We  were  surprised  to  hear  the  clock  strike 
twelve — so  qui;  k  time  flits  in  pleasant  so(  icty  ; 
and  the  Mnjor.  at  parting,  insisted  on  my  spendifig 
an  hotii*  with  him  alter  ni}  performance  (he  next 
evening. 

Mr.  Worthington's   house  was   pleasantly  situ- 
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ated  ill  the  outskirts  of  this  neat  town,  and  prettily 
ornamented  witii  pleasure  ground.  It  was  a  small, 
but  very  compart  habitation,  and  gave  a  good  idea 
of  the  dwelling  of  a  philosopher.  1  found  him  seat- 
ed in  his  plaid  gown  and  velvet  cap,  before  a  table, 
neatly  but  plainly  decorated.  On  a  perch,  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  rested  a  solitary  dove,  which, 
on  further  enquiry,  proved  to  be  the  only  survivor 
of  my  once  famed  carrier  pigeons  :  the  other  died 
of  old  age  about  six  months  before.  Nanny,  for 
so  he  called  it  in  compliment  to  my  wife,  flew  upon 
his  chair  as  soon  as  the  muffins  entered,  and  to 
my  surprise,  she  and  his  favourite  cat  ate  off  the 
same  plate. 

"  This,"  said  he,  "  is  what  I  like ;  harmony 
amongst  creatures  supposed  to  be  natural  enemies; 
and  tiiis,  believe  me,  would  commonly  take  place, 
if  man,  brutal  man,  did  not  take  a  barbarous  plea- 
sure in  promotingstrife  and  discord  amongst  them." 

His  old  housekeeper  superintended  the  breakfast, 
and  during  otir  friendly  meal  he  recounted  his  rea- 
sons for  quitting  the  fsle  of  Man.  «  Some  few 
months  after  your  departure,"  he  began,  "  I  found 
the  ingratitude  of  the  iniiabitants  of  that  uninform- 
ed place  was  commensurate  with  tlieir  ignorance 
and  superstition.  It  appeared  to  tliem  so  uncom- 
mon, that  a  man  should  devote  his  time,  vvit!i'»ut 
emolument,  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  like- 
wise exercise  his  knowledge  in  medii  ine  for  tjje 
benefit  of  those  who  through  poverty  were  unable 
to  pro,  ure  regular  advice,  that  suspicion  began  to 
arise  in  tije  minds  of  ."^ome  persons,  who  from  edu- 
cation ougot  to  have  kn<»wn  better,  that  I  was  a 
spy  in  the  service  of  tiie  French  government.  My 
scholars  w^-re  interrogated,  and  my  letters  artHdly 
opened  ;  but  these  caused  little  uneasiness,  ^iutil 
my  school  began  to  drop  off;  and  when  I  offs-red 
my  services  io  t!ie  si;  k,  the  •ioors  vvej-es!iut  against 
me,  and  the  people  iied  as  from  a  contagion. 
L2 
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<<  As  I  could  assign  no  reason  for  this,  having 
at  that  time  no  kno\vie<lge  of  their  suspicions,  I 
was  naturally  iiurr,  because  my  povvei-  of  doing 
good  was  frustrated  ;  and  I  be(  ame  what  in  my 
opinion  is  the  most  tontenjptible  of  all  (  haractrrs 
— a  useless  member  of  Sf»riety.  You  recf)llect  my 
establishment;  my  housekeeper  Hannah,  and  my 
domestic  cat — here  they  both  are."  Hannah 
gratefully  smiled — ^and  Fuss — as  if  knowing  her- 
self the  sidyect  of  conversation — ^^jumped  upon  her 
master's  shoulder.  **  To  these,"  continued  Mr. 
Worthington,  »*  were  now  added  your  Doves,  the 
pledges  of  friendsljjp."  '*  1  beg  your  pardon  sir,'* 
said  Hannah,  *«  but  if  you  recollect  1  did  not  live 
with  you  as  a  regular  servant  till  after  Mr.  Rum- 
liey  left  the  Island." 

«*  Oh  true,  I  btlieve  you  are  rig!>t.  Well,  as  I 
was  sayi4ig,  my  books,  my  pencil,  and  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  were  my  only  associates,  and  added 
to  the  monastic  life  I  led,  iujpressed  a  suspicion 
upon  the  minds  of  those  credulous  pei)])le,  tiiat  I 
possessed  more  than  mortal  powers — in  short — 
that  I  dealt  in  the  black  art;  and  a  Hrcumstance 
happened  whic  h  corroborated  that  opinion. 

"About  two  miles  from  my  residence  li^dl  a 
family  cliiefly  supported  by  my  means.  One  day, 
a  daughter  of  tlie  old  won)an's  came  crying  to  in- 
form me  her  sister  was  dying.  1  lost  Jiot  a  mo- 
ment, but  provided  with  some  general  reniedies  set 
forth.  The  poor  ignorant  creature  was  unable  to 
describe  the  nature  of  her  sister's  complaint,  and 
that  I  might  have  a  I'esource,  I  had  the  precaution 
to  take  one  of  your  carrier  pigeons,  as  the  most 
expeditious  messenger  I  coidd  send,  in  case  any 
thing  el^e  should  be  wanted — informing  Hannah 
how  she  was  to  act,  if  the  bii-d  returned  without 
his  master,  i  soon  reached  the  abode  of  the  sick 
girl,  and  when  her  old  superannuated  mother  saw 
me  approach,  there  was  an  agitation  visible  in  her 
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whole  deportment;  but  i,^norarit,  as  I  before  said, 
of  the  reports  in  rirrulation,  I  tould  only  attribute 
it  to  her  child's  illmss. 

«  I  am  sorry  to  hear  your  daughter  is  sick,  good 
woman,  said  1." 

♦*  Slie  is  very  bad  indeed,"  replied  tlie  aged  ma- 
tron, »«  and  if  you  can  cui-e  her  without  doing  any 
thing  wrong,  i  hope  heaven  will  forgive  you  all 
your  s?7is." 

<«  Witliout  reflecting  upon  the  tenor  of  these 
words,  1  souglit  tile  invalid,  a«id  soon  discovered 
that  copious  bleeding  was  the  oidy  chani  e  there 
app^'ared  of  saving  her.  For  tliis  [lurpose  I  felt 
for  my  lancets,  but  in  vain  ;  tliey  were  left  behind. 
I  instantly  penned  a  note,  desiring  Hinnali  would 
bring  tlie  instruments  with  all  possible  spi'ed,  tied 
it  round  the  neck  of  my  carrier,  and  gave  hiin  his 
liberty.  This  simple  oj)eration  so  alarmed  the  old 
woman,  that  she  dropped  on  her  knees,  and  with 
uplifted  hands,  begged  [  would  not  attempt  to  raise 
spirits  in  her  house  ;  and  when  I  informed  her  tuat 
1  was  oidy  sending  for  my  lanrets,  siie  appeai'cd 
to  be  still  more  frightened,  and  retired  to  a  corner 
of  tfie  room,  atjd  I  doid)t  not  prayed  fervently  to 
be  delivered  from  sorcery  and  xvitchcraft, 

«  In  half  an  hour  Hannah  arrived — copious 
bleeding  j)roduced  the  desired  effect — and  in  a  few 
days  the  girl  was  perfectly  restor  d  to  health. 

♦*  In  a  civilised  counti'y,  this  restoration  would 
have  produced  gratitude;  but  in  the  interior  of  the 
island,  as  you  xi'iy  well  know,  the  j)eople  are  as 
Ufiinfnsmed  as  Russian  boors,  and  as  superstitious 
as  the  believers  in  Obi, 

<»Tl!e  next  day  the  girl's  illness  and  cure  were 
blazoned  round  the  country  with  additions  and  ex- 
aggerations.    The  Pigeon  WA?i  trans/ormed  int'i  an 

evil  spiritt  attendant  on  mv  bidding Hannali  wavS 

said  to  be  carritd  through  the  air  on  a  broom  stick, — 
In  short — I  was  now,  past  all  doubt,  a  conjurer. 
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and  my  housek;'eper,  the  tnnst  sirnple  and  innocent 
of  till  Gud's  creatui'ts,  a  witch.  So  far  did  they 
C'di'iy  rheii'  tolly,  tliut  the  poor  soul  Irad  no  peace: 
tlie  boys  liooted,  and  threw  itoties  at  her — ^her  old 
acq-MinUnre  siiurined  her  as  an  evil  spirit — and 
her  heultJi  was  giving  way — wijen  i  resolved  to 
leave  a  spot  bt.^coaie  so  dangei'ous  and  hateful,  and 
make  her  the  coinpanion  of  my  voyage.  We  land- 
ed at  Whiteiiaven.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
phice  i  fixed  my  family,  but  seldom  renained  sta- 
tionary myself  m  )re  than  a  week  or  two.  The 
ingratitude  of  the  Manx  people  had  si-  k  ned  me— 
I  was  weary  of  well  doing,  when  notlii ng  but  oblo- 
quy and  reproach  attended  it — and  to  vary  the 
Sf  cue,  1  travelled  always  on  foot,  as  far  north  as 
the  Highianils  of  Scotland.  Returning  through 
Lancasiiire,  chance  directed  me  to  this  spot;  and 
as  my  sight  had  for  several  weeks  rapidly  declin- 
ed, 1  thought  it  high  time  to  settle  for  life,  |)articu- 
larly  as  1  had  lately  received  a  large  accession  of 
fortune.  The  country  pleased  me — I  heard  a  good 
character  of  the  iniiabitants — .and  for  the  two  years 
I  have  resided  amongst  them,  I  can  g  ve  favoura- 
ble testimony  of  tlieir  worth.  I  was  searceiy  settled 
ere  my  sight  totally  failed  ;  and  my  school  esta- 
blisliment,  of  w  hich  you  have  pei*hai)S  heard,  helps 
to  fill  up  sevei'al  hours  in  the  day,  which  might 
otherwise  hang  heavy  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  de- 
light i  ieel  in  bestowing  knowh^dge  upon  those  who 
Would  otherwise  remain  in  iguoriince.'* 

I  have  avoided  inti'rrupting  the  venerable  spea- 
ker in  iliis  detail;  hut  many  were  the  stops  .«nd 
breaks  that  really  took  place.  Spe;iking  of  his 
ill  treatment  at  tiie  Isle  of  Man,  I  observed,  •<  Is 
it  j)ossible,  my  dear  sir,  superstitious  as  J  know 
these  people  to  be,  that  they  could  carry  it  to  such 
lengths  ?" 

<•  You  arc  unacquainted,"  replied  he,  sigldng, 
««  with  the  power  superstition  has   upon  the  unin- 
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formed  mind.  But  wh^  do  I  confine  her  power  to 
the  uninformed?  Some  of  the  wisest  men  of  the 
age  in  which  \\\ey  lived,  have  leH  an  immortal 
stain  ujion  their  memories  from  the  same  cause. 
The  enli,y;htened  Hale,  at  so  late  a  period  as  the 
year  1664,  executed  two  widovxs  of  Lesloff,  at  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  for  the  supposed  crime  of  witch- 
craft. At  a  still  more  recent  date,  in  the  Au,e;ustan 
age  of  English  literature  and  scieme,  \\\n'u  our 
country  was  adorned  by  a  Newton,  a  H alley,  a 
Swift,  a  Clarke,  and  an  Addison,  Judge  Powell, 
of  Huntingdon,  condemned  for  the  same  crime 
Mary  Hi(  ks,  and  her  daughter  Elizaheth,  an  in- 
fant of  eleven  years  of  age,  who  were  executed  on 
Saturday  the  17th  of  July,  1716.  How  11,  in  two 
letters,  one  dated  February  the  3d,  16*6,  the  other 
the  20th  of  February,  1647,  sa>s,  »  that  in  two 
years  there  were  indicted  in  Suffolk  and  Essex, 
be  ween  two  and  three  hundred  persons  for  witch- 
craft, of  whom  more  than  half  were  executed  ;' 
and  the  [lonourable  Danes  Barringt.m  says,  *  that 
thirty  thousand  ptrsons  were  hanged  for  this  sup- 
posed crime  III  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  My 
memory  could  ftirnish  me  w  ith  many  more  instances 
of  the  effects  of  superstition,  but  the  recital  is  too 
disgusting  to  be  (ontinued." 

«♦  Superstition  is  the  natural  consequence  of  ig- 
norance," replied  I ;  •«  but  that  it  should  have 
power  o\ev  well  cidtivated  minds,  appears  to  me 
almost  a  paradox." 

«  You  have  just  heard  a  few  of  its  effec  ts  on 
gentlemen  of  one  liberal  prof  ssion  ;  now  let  us 
view  it  in  another;  from  tiie  law  we  will  tui  n  to 
the  gospel.  Superstition  has  alwa\s  been  a  useful 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  crafty,  and  has 
caused  moie  bloodshed  than  even  tyranny  its;  If." 
He  then  npened  a  drawer,  and  pro(!u(  ing  two  pa- 
pers, desired  me  to  read  the  following  : — 
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«  Copy  of  a  Charm^  sold  by  the  Popish  Clergy  in  Ire- 
land, (o7i  account  of  the  jubilee)  at  one  guinea 
eacki  by  permission^  and  approved  of  by  the  Pope, 
the  original  being  signed  by  him. 


«  Holt  Jubilee,  1770. 

«  This  revelation  was  made  by  the  mouth  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  those  three  saints,  namely, 
St.  Elizabplh,  St.  Clare,  and  St.  Bridget,  they  be- 
ing desirous  to  know  something  in  particular  of 
the  blessed  passion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  1st,  1  received  30  cuffs  ;  2d,  When  I  was 
apprehended  in  the  .garden,  I  received  40  blows; 
3d,  I,  journeying  to  Anna's  house,  got  7  falls  ;  4th, 
They  gave  me  444  hlows  of  whips  upon  my  slioul- 
ders  ;  oth,  They  raised  me  up  from  the  ground  by 
the  hair  of  my  head  330  times ;  6th,  They  gave 
me  30  blows  against  my  teeth ;  7th,  1  have  breath- 
ed 8888  sighs  ;  8ih.  They  drew  me  by  the  beard 
35  times;  9tli,  I  rereived  one  mortal  wound  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross;  lOth,  666  blows  they  gave  me 
when  I  was  bounil  to  the  pillar  of  stone;  11th, 
They  set  a  crown  of  thorns  upon  my  head  ;  12th, 
They  have  spitted  at  me  63  times;  13th,  The  sol- 
diers gave  me  88  blows  of  whips;  14tli,  They  gave 
me  gall  and  vinegar  to  drink;  15th,  Wlien  1  hang- 
ed on  the  cross,  1  received  5  mortal  wounds.  All 
men  or  women  who  will  say  7  paters,  7  aves,  and 
a  ci'ced  dail),  in  honour  of  the  blessed  passion  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Clirist,  for  the  space 
of  15  years,  tiiey  shall  receive  5  graces.  1st,  Tliey 
^hall  receive  plenary  indul^^ence,  and  remission  of 
their  sins  ;  2.1,  Tiiev  Will  not  suffer  the  pains  of 
purgatory;  3d,  If  it  happen  that  they  die  before 
J  5  years  be  ended,  they  shall  obtain  grace  as  well 
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as  if  they  had  suffered  martyrdom ;  4th,  in  point 
of  death,  I  will  not  come  myself  ahine  to  receive 
his  own  soul,  but  also  his  parents,  if  tliey  be  in 
puri^atory  ;  finally,  1  will  convert  them  into  ever- 
lasting bliss. 

«  This  revelation  hath  those  virtues,  that  who- 
soever shall  carry  it  about  him,  shall  be  free  from 
his  enemies,  neither  will  he  die  of  any  sudden 
death  :  and  if  there  be  any  woman  with  riiild,  that 
carries  this  revelation  about  her,  she  sliall  feel  no 
pain  in  child-birth  :  and  in  whatever  part  of  the 
house  this  revelation  shall  lie,  it  shall  not  be  in- 
fected with  any  contagious  disease,  or  any  other 
evil  :  and  whosoever  sfiall  carry  it  about  him,  the 
glorious  Virgin  Mary  will  show  herself  to  him  for- 
ty days  before  his  death," 

H 

I    4-     S 

(^Here  the  parish  priest  signs  his  name.^ 


«  This  little  extract,"  continued  he,  giving  me 
another  paper,  *<  is  neither  law  nor  gospel  exclu« 
sively,  but  a  mixture  of  both." 

<*  In  the  archives  of  St.  Claude,  in  the  moun- 
tainous part  of  Burgundy,  is  preserved  the  follow- 
ing sentence. — <  Having  seen  all  the  papers  of  the 
process,  and  heard  the  opinions  of  the  doctors 
learned  in  the  laws,  we  declare  Claude  Gillon  to 
be  fully  attainted  and  convicted  of  having  taken 
away  part  of  the  flesh  of  a  horse,  and  of  eating  the 
same  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1629,  (being  a  fish 
day.)'  For  this  offence  on  the  28th  day  of  July, 
in  the  same  year,  he  was  beheaded." 

"  After  these,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  good  man, 
«*  and  innumerable   other    instances  as  flagrant., 
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whirfi  that  portfolio  contains,  can  you  wonder  at 
an^^^  tliinir." 

«♦  1  must  wonder,  but  1  will  o\)\y  say,  tliank  God 
that  we  do  not  live  in  times  so  degrading  to  human 
naiur^.'* 

••  You  are  rijs;ht.  Aiid  from  the  general  dissemi- 
nntii)*;  i>f  ktiowiedge  amongst  the  lower  classes  of 
S'fi^.  t> — \sl«i«ti  it  has  been  the  study  of  my  life  to 
p»' Mil  >t(',  uiui  the  interest  of  tyrants  to  preveni — 1 
live  in  hopes  tliat  those  da}s  of  darkness  and  de- 
generacy' »nay  never  return.  But  come,  my  friend, 
we  have  d\\<}t  long  enough  ujion  the  dark  sliades 
of  hmnan  nature;  let  us  change  the  suhjecl  to  your 
own  intmedlate  concerns.  1  l«)ng  to  know  how  you 
have  emplo^^ed  yourself  during  the  years  of  our 
separation." 

As  a  brief  ansvver  to  this,  I  placed  the  three  for- 
mer v(ilumes  of  the  Itinerant  in  his  hand — 'having 
brought  them  on  purpose — and  added, — "Those 
books,  m>  dear  sir,  will  give  you  a  bett'  r  know- 
ledge of  me,  than  any  \erbal  communicatifm  I 
CO  .!(!  make,  since  they  transcribe  the  thougijls,  as 
well  HS  the  at  ions  of  their  hero.  The  life  of  Itine- 
ra n-  v  whi(  h  1  have  been  compelled  to  lead  for  the 
la«t  thirty  years,  '.as  given  me  an  insight  into  hu- 
man nat.ire,  ivw  people  of  my  standing  cati  boast. 
I'hat  I  have  not  piofiied  from  experience,  is,  I 
think,  more  to  be  atlributed  to  the  conformaticjn  of 
my  Uiiod,  tiian  any  real  want  of linowledge.  Tliere 
is  a  ,\  i  Iding  easiness  in  my  nature,  that  has  often 
led  m.  into  folly,  but  1  hope,  rarely  into  crime; 
whilsi  a  lack  of  worldly  wisdom,  and  a  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  others,  has  too  frequently  led  me 
to  neglect  my  own." 

Havifjg  linislied  ourbreakfast,  Mr.  Worthington 
took  mt-  llirough  his  school  ;  where  a  great  number 
of  bo\s  and  girls  were  iu'^ructed  upon  the  L'ncas- 
terian  plan.     This  useiul  iuslilulioii^  tbuugU  coai» 
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paratively  upon  a  scale,  br<P»i.^,i>t  to  my  mind  the 
seminary  estabjisiied  by  tiK-  v«t!«')li(  s^it  Livtrpool, 
wlieie  upwanis  of  six  lunuhc  ii  b-ys  and  girls  are 
educated  on  the  plan  of  benevolf^ru  e.  Not  a  trace 
of  superstition  is  allowed  t<>  in:  >*rrere  in  tin  ir  gi»at 
work  of  education.  History,  ,^ena;rap!»>,  an'!  uio- 
grapl)y,  en<plo)  the  minds  of  those  whti  are  cnpa- 
ble  of  reading  ;  and  it  is  highly  pleasing  to  hear  a 
child  of  ten  years  of  age — perhaps  younger — in* 
stead  of  repeating  the  tenth  chapter  of  Nehemiah, 
in  the  disgusting  monotony  of  the  oM  srhooL  go 
through  one  of  Addison's  excellent  essays  in  the 
Spectator,  in  a  style  that  would  put  to  the  blush 
many  an  adult. 

When  we  had  gone  through  Mr.  Worthington's 
school,  and  noticed  the  progress  of  risinc;  genius, 
we  walked  in  the  extensive  play  ground  ;  discours- 
ing upon  the  utility  tf  the  establisljment,  and  the 
benefits  that  would  eventually  acciue  from  it.  From 
this  subject  he  slided  imperceptibly  into  my  con- 
cerns. <•  You  lecture  to-night,"  said  he  ;  ♦<  1  shall 
be  sure  to  attt*nd.  'Tis  many  years  since  I  wit- 
nessed a  similar  performance — George  Alexander 
Stevens  was  the  last,  and  very  highly  he  amused 
me.  I  cannot  ask  you  to  dinner,  Mr.  Romney, 
because  I  never  dine — never  eat  animal  fooi! — 
breakfast  and  tea  are  my  only  meals.  *Tis  true  a 
dinner  is  daily  prepared  ;  for  though  witches  are 
supposed  t»)  feed  on  air,  my  old  woman  requires 
something  more  substantial.  But  you  must  take 
your  tea  witl»  me." 

I  was  on  the  point  of  assenting,  when  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wilson  came  into  the  yard.  As  his  name  bad 
never  been  mentioned,  1  was  not  aware  that  any 
intimacy  existed  between  them.  Yet  a  moment's 
reflection  would  have  convinced  me,  that  two  such 
men,  of  minds  and  knowledge  so  extensive  and 
simdar — could  not  long  remain  in  the  same  town^ 
without  being  known  to  each  other. 

PART  II.  VOL.  I  IT.  *- 
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Much  pleasant  and  interestinp;  discourse  follow- 
ed the  arrival  of  Mr.  Vtilson,  and  I  was  fancying 
myself  in  an  intellectual  heaven,  when  a  hoy  came 
running  from  tiie  school,  and  in  a  hmd  key,  simi- 
lar to  tlie  tone  in  which  he  had  heen  spellirig  liis 
lesson,  cried  out,  «  a  person  of  the  name  of  Frazier 
desires  to  speak  with  Mr.  Romne^." 

«  Am  I  destined,"  thought  I,  **  to  he  a  laughing 
stock,  and  rench'red  contemptible  in  csQiy  compa- 
ny, by  this  drunken,  impudent,  fiddling  scoundrel?" 
Whilst  this  passed  in  my  mind,  Mr.  Worthington 
had  ordered  the  pei'soji  to  be  siiewn  in.  j\ot  being 
at  the  moment  master  of  my  faculties,  I  knew  not 
what  to  do.  At  lenglh,  however,  I  begged  leave  to 
retire,  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  to  the  man  ;  but 
ere  1  had  moved  a  step,  he  followed  the  boy  into 
the  yard,  and  with  his  usual  assurance  thus  ad- 
dressed him,  *♦  There,  my  little  fellow — now  you 
may  go — as  the  dog  said  to  the  dish,  when  he  had 
done  licking  it." 

1  leave  it  to  any  man  of  common  discrimination, 
to  judge  of  my  feelings  in  the  company  of  persons 
whose  good  opinion  1  was  anxious  to  maintain,  and 
who,  1  flattered  myself,  had  no  mean  idea  of  my 
respectability.  What  would  they  think  ?  If  they 
judged  of  the  man  by  tlie  company  he  kept,  my 
character  was  in  tlie  high  road  to  contempt.  The 
sickening  nausea  that  rises  on  the  diseased  stomach 
of  a  bilious  subject,  may  convey  some  notions  of 
my  physical  sensations.  At  tliat  moment,  1  fully 
resolved,  let  the  ability  of  Frazier  be  ever  so  great, 
to  prevent  all  further  exposure  by  an  immediate 
discharge.  It  would  naturally  be  supposed,  that 
the  appearance  of  two  such  respectable  gentlemen 
would  have  awakened  some  feeling  of  modesty  ; 
and  that,  however  he  might  think  himself  justified 
in  making  free  with  me,  he  would  have  retiied, 
when  he  saw  with  whom  I  was  engaged.  Bit  no. 
Without  the  slightest  notice  of  my  friends,  he  came 
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limping  up  to  me,  and  taking  some  music  paper 
out  of  his  pocket,  said,  <»  J  have  copied  the  song, 
sir,  as  you  desired,  and  I'll  be  bound  its  right  as 
my  leg;  but  I  am  thinking,  its  a  note — perljaps  a 
note  and  a  half — too  liigh  for  your  voice  ;  so  if  you 
ploasc," — taking  out  his  fiddle — "  we'll  just  try  it 
ovei*."  He  then  ran  the  bow  over  the  strings  in 
the  usual  manner;  whilst  I  stood  fixed  and  im- 
moveable, at  his  unparalleled  impudence,  and  mor- 
tified at  the  degraded  figure  I  sustained  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Worthington. 

A  pause  took  place,  which  Frazier  employed  in 
screwing  up  his  pegs;  and  rosining  his  fiddle-stick. 
At  length  1  cast  a  feaiful  glance  towards  the  par- 
son, and  beiield  his  muscles  convulsed  with  spas- 
modic risibility — -eyeing  alternately  the  fiddler  and 
his  master.  My  blind  host  too  appeared  fully  to 
conceive  my  situation,  for  an  irresistible  impulse  to 
laugh  was  evident  in  his  countenance.  When  my 
desponding  eye  came  in  contact  with  the  worthy 
divine's,  he  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  and  a 
burst  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Worthington  heartily 
joined.  I  was  glad  the  affair  had  taken  so  pleasant 
a  turn.  The  general  laugh  put  a  stop  to  Frazier's 
tuning;  who  conceiving  himself  the  cause,  and  pos- 
sessing his  full  share  of  fiddling  importance,  turn- 
ed up  his  face  with  a  kind  of  grin,  that  signified 
more  passion  than  pleasantry.  Then  eyeing  the 
merry  group,  he  exclaimed,  *«  Eh !  what !  Fra- 
ziei^s  a  figure  of  fun,  is  he  ?  Then  it's  time  for  him 
to  figure  off — as  the  d — 1  said  to  the  dancing  mas- 
ter." Then  cramming  the  bow  under  the  bridge 
of  his  fiddle,  and  placing  it  under  his  coat,  he  hob- 
bled out  at  a  much  quicker  pace  than  he  entered. 

When  the  mirth  had  subsided — in  which  I  was 
surprised  to  find   my  friend  Worthington  take  so 

warm  a  part — 1  began  to  explain "  Don't  say 

another  word,"  interrupted  he,  «  your  situation  is 
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obvious  even  to  me.  We  have  transi^ressed  the 
rules  of  good  breedin.i^ ;  but  the  siuj^ulant}  of  the 
scf^ne  must  apoh)gisp  for  it.  Fop  my  part,  I  never 
felt  myself  more  pro  oked  to  laughter  in  my  life, 
and  i  ft  ar  your  scraper  of  catgut  will  not  easily 
forget  it." 

«*  If  imagination,"  said  Mr.  Wilson,  "  could 
work  to  such  an  extent  upon  your  muscles,  liow 
must  I  have  been  situated ;  who,  to  heighten  the 
scene,  had  the  singular  figure  and  address  of  this 
man  to  contend  against?" 

I  then  informed  them  who,  and  for  what  purpose, 
I  had  engaged  Frazier;  and  found  that  the  fame 
oi  fiddling  Dick  had  reached  Clithero,  and  that  his 
queer  stories,  and  quaint  sayings,  were  proverbial 
amongst  the  lower  ranks  of  the  inhabitants.  Thus 
relieved  from  a  heavy  and  unpleasant  load  of  mor- 
tification, [  took  leave  of  my  friends  in  high  spirits; 
and  the  result  of  the  business  was,  that  I  not  only 
overlooked  the  fellow's  impudence,  but  felt  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise,  at  the  entertainment  he  had 
afforded. 

As  I  walked  np  the  street,  I  saw  that  my  bills 
had  been  well  distributed  in  the  shops,  and  the  in* 
habitants  reading  them  with  much  attention.  This 
augured  well ;  but  the  idea  that  probably  Frazier 
had  taken  himself  off  in  a  pet,  and  thereby  ruined 
my  performance,  checked  my  towering  hopes.  For 
however  pleasant  the  company  of  my  old  friend 
Worthington — however  gratifying  the  attentions  of 
Mr.  Wilson — or  the  amusements  of  the  foregoing 
night's  club— the  idea  of  my  cottage  lacking  its 
comforts,  for  vv^nt  of  that  bane  and  source  of  hu- 
man happiness — money — almost  always  threw  a 
damp  on  my  enjoyments.  I  was,  however,  pleas- 
ingly deceived.  On  a  table  in  the  hall  lay  his  in- 
strument I  of  course  its  master  could  not  be  far 
distant. 
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I  rang  the  bell,  and  enquired  for  Frazier.  «  He 
is  in  the  bar,  taking  a  glass  of  peppermint  to  keep 
down  his  gall,  as  he  says,  wliich  he  finds  rising 
against  certain  nameless  persons.  Shall  I  send  him 
in,  sir?"     «  By  all  means.'* 

The  moment  I  heard  his  foot,  by  way  of  paving 
the  way  to  reconciliation,  1  called  loudly  to  the 
waiter,  «  Bring  Mr.  Frazier  a  glass  of  rum  and 
water.'*  On  which  he  answered,  <*  No  water,  Mr. 
Waiter,  if  you  please  ;  always  neat  in  a  morning — 
as  the  lady  said  to  the  looking  glass." 

1  found  by  tliis  that  all  was  well.  <*  Now,"  said 
I,  as  he  entered,  "  we  will,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Fra- 
zier, run  over  tiic  songs." 

**  J  beg  your  ])ardon,  sir;  but  Dickey  Frazier 
does  not  like  to  be  laughed  at — except  at  the  end 
of  a  good  story,  and  tiien  it's  his  due.  Now,  if  I 
had  told  tliose  gentlemen  about  Robin  o'  Burnley's 
finding  his  old  mother  drunk  in  a  wet  ditch,  and 
when  the  horse  dung  bobbed  at  her  mouth,  calling 
out,  <  no  more  toast,  but  a  little  tea,  if  you  please' 
— there  would  have  been  something  to  laugii  at. 
But  to  burst  out  before  I  had  tuned  my  fiddle,  was 
too  bad — as  the  pig  said  to  tlie  parson." 

Having  tried  my  songs,  which,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  accompanied  rather  beyond  tlie  corainon  style,  I 
once  more  got  rid  c)f  his  company^  with  a  promise 
to  be  punctual  in  tlie  evening. 

As  I  stood  at  the  inn  door,  the  Rector  came 
down  t!ie  street,  on  a  sleek,  well  fed  poncy,  and  ob- 
serving me,  rode  up.  Eyeing  me  with  his  quizzing 
glass,  he  accosted  me  in  a  strain  so  cool,  compar- 
ed with  his  over  night's  address,  that  I,  not  imme- 
diately recollecting  the  why  and  the  wherefore-*- 
could  not  help  wondering.  At  length  my  concep- 
tion was  aroused  by — »»  Pray— a — Mr.— what  time 
docs  your  performance  commence?" 

fi  Eight  o'clock,  sir." 

M  g 
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«  Will  there  be  any  persons  of  respectability 
there  ?  Because  I  should  wish  to  bring  my  ladies, 
if  the  attendance  will  be  reputable.** 

The  contemptible  alteration  in  the  behaviour  of 
this  true  son  of  the  church,  on  account  of  my  oc- 
cupation, filled  me  with  so  much  disgust,  that  my 
democratic  blood  flew  into  my  face,  and  nothing 
would  have  given  me  greater  pleasure  than  telling 
him  my  mind.  But  I  could  not  a^ord  it.  Opu- 
lence, I  begin  to  fear  would  have  made  me  marvel- 
ously  impudent.  Well  might  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
assert,  that  "  every  man  has  his  price," — mine  at 
this  moment  was  rated  at  the  paltry  sum  of  eigh- 
teen shillings.  The  expectation  of  half  a  dozen 
people  coming  to  my  performance,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  this  proud  priest,  had  power  to  stifle  the 
feelings  of  honest  indignation,  and  I  treated  him 
with  a  degree  of  respect  inimical  to  my  feelings. 
And  so  it  is  jjim-igh  life.  Interest — pov^erful  in- 
terest— sways  ail  mankind  ;  and  wiiether  the  ob- 
je(  t  be  a  title  t>v  a  toy — a  mitje  or  a  mouse-trap — 
a  place  or  a  pine!)  of  snuff — feeling  yields  to  it. 
The  parson  would  bring  his  ladies — he  was  a  great 
man  amons^-st  certain  people — and  his  evil  rep(?rt 
was  to  be  avoided.  With  this  flattering  iinction  I 
lulled  my  scruph'S  to  rest,  and  presenting  lum  with 
a  bill,  respectfully  retired. 

At  eight  o'clock  Mr.  Frazier  appeared  at  his 
post :  the  room  was  respectaldy  filled  ;  and  a  dis- 
position to  be  pleased  pervaded  the  w!ioIe.  This, 
I  need  not  tell  public  pei-forniers  of  all  (les(  riptions, 
is  the  oidy  way  by  which  an  audience  ran  hope  to 
be  pleased.  Applause  is  the  life  ajid  soul  of  an 
orator.  If  he  fancies  hirnsflf  ever  so  interesting  or 
comical,  a  few  serious  countenant  es,  oi*  marks  of 
inattention,  thi'ow  a  damp  upon  his  endeavours, 
and  fro;n  that  moment  he  loses  all  power  of  pleas- 
ing.     This  at  least  is  the  case   witit  me  ;  but  this 
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night  I  was  encouraged  to  proceed  with  energy,  and 
I  flatter  myself  succeeded. 

When  the  business  of  the  evening  was  over,  I 
attended  my  appointment  witli  (lie  iMajor,  and 
found  the  same  party,  with  the  addition  of  the  Re- 
verend Mr.  Wilson,  who  congratulated  me  on  my 
success.  My  friend  Worthington  and  the  Major 
likewise  paid  me  many  compliments;  in  short,  {'mm 
one  cause  or  another,  I  was  in  an  extraordinary 
flow  of  spirits;  gave  opinions — disputed  points— 
especially  with  the  rector — and  found  I  only  lacked 
encouragement  to  be  a  d-^lish  clever  fellow. 

The  Major,  after  a  hit  or  two  at  the  parson,  rela- 
tive to  his  misconceptions  of  the  preceding  night, 
turned  his  artillery  against  the  Scotchman.  <»  Well,, 
Lieutenant,"  said  he,  ^what  fresli  news  from  the 
seat  of  war?  Have  you  refreshed  your  spirits  with 
another  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  V* 

<*  I  have  refreshed  my  spirits.  Major ;  but  it's 
ivith  a  glass  of  whoskey.  There's  nae  fresh  au- 
counts  ;  for  ye  ken  there's  nae  paper  the  day." 

<<Gadzooks!  I  had  forgot,"  replied  the  Major. 
"  Well,  well,  we  must  live  upon  tiie  hopes  of  a  good 
list  to-morrow." 

<<  There  is  a  report  that  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
bury  is  dead,"  said  the  liquor  merchant. 

"  Indeed  !"  replied  the  Rector  \ery  solemnly. 
«  His  Grace  departed  !  what  an  irreparable  loss  !" 

«*  No  loss  at  ail,"  said  the  Major,  "  except  to 
the  cow-keeperSf  and  the  animals,  whether  biped  or 
quadruped  I  know  not,  who  were  daily  feasted  on 
his  new  milk  bath.  He  peeped  through  that  cor- 
ner window  of  his  in  Piccadilly  long  enough  :  I  am. 
glad  he  has  made  way  for  a  more  valuable  member 
of  society." 

<«  I  wonder  to  whom  his  various  honours  and 
titles  will  descend?"  observed  the  Hector. 

*•' Honours  and  titles!  all  pop-lollij  I^'  cried  the 
Major.     "  Jlis  money  may  do  good,  if  it  fall  into 
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the  hands  of  a  worthy  man— a  man  with  a  soul  to 
discriminate  hetwixt  usefulness  and  ostentation." 

<tY()ur  treating  titles  so  lightly,  Major,  may 
show  your  wit,  but  not  your  sense,"  said  tlie  Rec- 
tor. «  I  say  they  create  a  proper  distinction  in 
society,  whereby  due  subordination  is  maintained. 
But  you  would  have  us  all  upon  an  equality,  I 
suppose,  like  the  uncivilised,  uninformed  Ameri- 
cans." 

«  The  Americans,  reverend  sir,"  said  Mr.  Wor- 
thington,  ««are  neither  uncivilised  nor  uninformed* 
The}'  despise  the  fripperies  of  what  you  call  po- 
lished society ;  but,  believe  me,  the  more  substan- 
tial good  is  appreciated  as  it  deserves." 

"No  doubt,"  added  the  Major.  *«The  Ameri- 
cans are  (lever,  sensible,  long  headed  fellows,  and 
know  the  difference  betwixt  sound  argumerjt  and 
pop-lolly  as  well  as  if  they  had  Princes  and  Lords 
to  dictate  to  them." 

«  Oh,  much  better,  no  doubt,"  said  tlie  Rector 
sarcastically. 

"For  once  you  are  right,  parson,"  replied  the 
Major;  ^^  much  betttr,  tOr  in  that  independent 
country,  men's  opiinoris  are  n  )t  swayed  by  power 
and  rank,  as  they  too  often  are  witij  us.  Who,  for 
instance,  amongst  the  laity  here,  would  differ  in 
sentiment  with  a  LonU  '»r  amongst  the  c/er^V,  dare 
to  contr-adict  an  Jirchbishop?  But  in  America,  a 
plan's  a  man,  without  any  distinction  but  what 
arises  from  virtue  and  vice." 

"  I  wonder,  i\Iajor,  you  don't  go  to  this  land  of 
promise,  this  place  abounding  in  all  good  things," 
said  the  Rector. 

a  Had  I  been  my  own  master  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod of  life,  I  most  assuredly  sliouM  have  been  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States;  but  at  nsy  age  'tis 
too  late  to  seek  a  new  country  aisd  fresh  con- 
nexions, \  should  have  been  ha|)py  tisere,  because 
I  do  not  think  Kings  and  Bishops  are  absolutely 
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necessary  to  our  existence.  What  say  you,  Lieu- 
tenant?" 

<*  Yf're  right,  Major.  Not  exactly  necessary." 

«  And  yet  they  are  very  well  in  tlieir  way.  Don*t 
you  think  so  ?" 

<*  Just  so.     Vary  weel  certainly." 

The  Scotc  hman's  tergiversation  raised  a  smile 
Id  the  countenance  of  every  one  present  except  the 
rector.  Ti»e  idea  of  existence,  independent  of 
Kings  and  Bish<»ps,  conveyed  something  to  his 
mind  too  horrible  to  be  allowed,  at  least  if  I  might 
judge  from  the  convulsive  shock  his  nerves  appear- 
ed to  sustain.  To  smile  under  the  agonies  of  men- 
tal feeling  was  therefore  impossible;  and  a  philip- 
pic, very'decisive,  and  probably  very  rude,  appear- 
ed to  be  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  when  Mr.  Wil- 
son, whh  the  suavity  of  a  man,  and  the  gentleness 
of  a  Christian,  observed,  <*  I  would  not  call  your 
veracity  in  question.  Major:  you  doubtless  think 
America  has  many  advantages  over  this  country — 
perhaps  slie  may — but  after  all,  [  am  inclined  to 
think  that  your  avowed  preference  is  more  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  than  any  real  wish  to  leave  the 
land  of  your  nativity  :  for  divesting  one's  self  as 
much  as  possible  of  prejudice,  no  country  that  we 
know,  or  have  read  of,  would,  I  think,  be  so  con- 
genial to  a  British  subject,  as  this  sea-girt  isle. 
We  have  some  things  to  complain  of  certainly — so 
they  have  in  all  states — but  the  good  so  far  out- 
balances the  evil,  that  a  man  witli  a  very  moderate 
share  of  philosophy  may  sit  down  contented,  espe- 
cially when  he  reads  of  such  scenes  as  have  been 
lately  acted  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  When 
these  things  arise  to  an  Englishman's  imagination, 
oh  !  how  he  hugs  himself  on  liis  security  in  a  coun- 
try where  neither  plague,  pestilence,  nor  battle  an- 
noy him ;  where  those  dreadful  hurricanes  ami 
volcanoes  that  destroy  and  lay  waste  whole  dis- 
tricts, are  known  only  by  report ;  and  where  beasts 
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of  prey  are  never  seen,  except  as  harmless  objects 
ofcuriosify.  These  thing's,  I  say.  Major,  which 
desiifate  and  destroy  other  countries,  we  are  hap- 
pily exempt  from ;  and  surely  sueh  exemptions 
ouj^ht  to  reconcile  us  to  those  inconveniences  and 
hardships  whieh  all  states  feel,  in  equal  if  not 
greater  proportion." 

<*  What  you  have  enumerated,  my  dear  sir," 
said  Mr.  ^yortl»ington,  *»  are  negative  blessings  as 
far  as  regards  England,  but  they  are  positive,  sub- 
stantial, and  crying  evils  in  the  places  where  they 
occur,  and  make  our  own  causes  of  cou'plaint  light 
in  the  balance.  But  because  we  have  comparative- 
ly few  things  to  complain  of,  shall  we  therefore 
rest  supine  ?  No  :  A  patient  labouring  under  slight 
indisposition,  does  not  sit  down  contented,  and 
bless  his  stars  that  neither  gout,  stone,  asthma, 
ror  fever  rack  his  limbs,  or  inflame  his  blood,  bul 
consults  the  best  means  of  renovating  his  system, 
lest  the  constitution  should  be  destroyed,  and  rests 
not  until  health  be  restored.  So  it  is  with  us.  We 
have  an  ailment,  no  matter  how  slight  compared 
to  the  deep-rooted  illness  of  others,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  contend  against,  and  if  possible  eradicate 
it.  This  our  state  physicians  tell  us  can  be  easily 
accomplished,  without  detriment  to  a  single  useful 
member  of  the  body  politic,  and  that  the  constitu- 
tion will  thereby  be  strengthened,  and  restored  to 
its  original  purity." 

"  Mr.  Worthiugton,"  said  the  grocer,  *<  I  do  not 
quite  understand  the  upshot  of  your  discourse,  but 
it  sounds  to  me  like  summut  betwixt  and  between- 
ish,  and  that,  1  take  it,  is  near  o'kin  to  jacobin- 
ism." 

« I  am  not  accountable  for  the  light  in  which  it 
may  appear  to  you,  Mr.  Hyson;  but  this  1  will 
venture  to  say,  that  no  other  gentleman  in  the 
room  w(ndd  have  put  the  same  construction  upon 
it.     1  hope  I  always  speak  sounds  constitutional 
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language,  and  whilst  I  adijere  to  that,  no  person 
who  clearly  compreliends  the  meaning  of  the  term 
jacobin,  would  dare  to  apply  it  to  me." 

*<  And  yet  the  tea  dealer  understands  the  term 
in  its  most  comprehensive  latitude,"  said  the  Major. 
a  Don't  you,  Hyson  ?" 

«  Clearly,  Major,  clearly." 
«  Come  then,  grocer,  explain  for  Mr.  AVorthing- 
ton's  edification." 

«*  Explain  !"  repeated  the  grocer  in  alarm. — 
*<\VhHt — what  am  1 1<»  explain,  Major — and  how?" 
«*  Why,  you  are  to  tell  us,  since  you  so  clearly 
-understand  it,  what  a  jacobin  is;  but  how,  must 
entirely  depend  upon  your  own  learning  and  in- 
genuity.    Come  man — 'What  is  a  jacobin?" 

"  Why,  he's  a  person  that's  always  finding  fault, 
and's  never  content,  full  nor  fasting." 

"  A  most  unreasonable  being,"  said  the  Major, 
"Proceed." 

"  Nay,  Major,  I  think  I  could  not  mend  it  if  I 
were  to  talk  for  an  hour." 

«  I  think  so  too.  'Tis  multum  in  yarvo.  No 
poif-lolly  nor  waste  of  words." 

Hyson  appeared  deliglited.  The  Major  was  ge- 
nerally so  severe  upon  him,  that  any  seeming  coin- 
cidence of  opinion  was  eagerly  seized,  and  propor- 
tionably  valued.  «  There,  Captain,"  said  he,  ex- 
uUingly  addressing  the  Lieutenant,  *«  you  see  I  am 
riglit  at  last." 

««  Exactly,"  replied  the  Scotchman. 
«<  I   conceive,    Mr.    Hyson,"   said   the    Major, 
♦*  these  people  whom  you  emphatically  describe  as 
never  content,  full  or  fasting,  must  be  very  miser- 
able." 

«  Miserable!  To  be  sure  they  are,  Major;  but 
it's  all  their  own  faults.  What  do  they  want?  I 
say,  what  do  they  want  ?" 

«  Why,  grocer,  1  should  not  wonder  if  they  want 
peace,  and  a  diminution  of  the  taxes.     Then  per- 
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haps  tliey  mi.ajht  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  wish  to 
d(»  away  all  sinecures,  and  what  Ihey  call  useless 
places,  aud  undeserved  pensions.  But,  above  all, 
their  threat  object  appears  to  me  to  be  p.iiliannnta- 
ry  reform,  when,  they  say,  all  the  rest  will  follow 
of  course." 

"  Aye.  But  they'll  never  live  to  see  that  day  I 
hope.     Do  ^ou  think  the^'  will,  Captain  ?" 

1  he  Lieutenant  had  called  up  one  of  his  most 
gracious  smiles,  preparatory  to  the  usual  affirma- 
tive, when  the  Rector's  servant  appeared  with  his 
master's  great  coat  and  a  lanthorn,  and  this  inter- 
ruption broke  up  the  party. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 


"'TIS  GOOD  SLEEPING  IN  A  WHOLE 
SKIN." 

W.  Wageh. 


Burnley  was  my  next  object,  and  I  felt,  as  I 
had  frt'quently  done  before,  the  pain  of  parting 
with  old  friends,  or  new  and  a.^reeable  connexions. 
With  re.^ard  to  Mi*.  Worthinj^ton,  it  was  indeed 
distressing.  Mr.  Wilson's  kindness  had  made  an 
impri^ssion  on  my  mind,  and  the  Major  was  so 
much  a  tlisriple  of  Momus,  and  had  besides  be- 
haved s»)  liberally,  that  I  could  with  pleasure  have 
extended  the  acquaintance,  had  circumstance*^  fM  r- 
mitieti.  But  the  demon  ot  all  discord — 1!)«  grand 
interru[)ter  of  all  human  felicity — money — Imm  an 
embargo  upon  my  pleasures  ;  and  to  lose  time, 
that  might  probably  be  spent  to  a  profitable  pur- 
pose, in  indulgences,  however  rational,  was  out  of 
the  question. 

1  therefore  summoned  resolution,  and  having 
taken  leave  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Major,  enter- 
ed the  dwelling  of  the  philanthropic  Wos  thington. 
<*  You  will  become  superstitious,  j)erhaps,  Mr. 
Rumney,"  said  he,  holding  out  his  hand  as  1  en- 
tered, *«  and  take  me  for  a  conjurer  in  redity^  if  I 
tell  you  your  thoughts  at  this  moment." 

<•  It  will  be  very  strange,  my  dear  sir,  if  you 
do." 

PART  II.  VOL.  HI.  N 
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<<  Well,  to  convince  you  ;  yoi;  were  t'linking  in 
what  manner  you  should  bid  me  adieu,  previous  to 
your  (le|)arture  for  Burniev." 

« You  have  exa  tly  stated  my  thoughts  ;  but 
how  you  became  acquainted  with  them,  is  beyond 
my  penetration." 

«  Thus  then  it  was.  About  half  an  hour  ago, 
that  fa(  etious  gentleman,  your  violinist,  called  in  a 
great  hurry,  not  being  able  to  find  you  at  tlie  inn, 
to  know  if  you  were  iiere.  «  For  you  are  well 
aware,  sir,'  said  he,  <  that  1  am  not  altogether  as 
swift  as  a  race  horse,  nor  as  fleet  as  a  crow  ;  and 
if  we  are  to  perf<»rra  at  Burnley  to-night,  as  report 
says,  Frazier  ought  to  be  informed,  that  he  may 
set  his  best  leg  foremost — they  are  both  bad  enough. 
Twelve  miles,  sic,  is  not  to  be  accomplished  with  a 
short  leg  and  a  long  one,  without  a  few  ups  and 
dow  ns,  as  the  brig  said  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  but 
Mr.  Romney  may  depend  upon  Frazier :  he  has 
only  one  call  to  make  ;  and  that,  sir,  is  at  a  good 
friend's,  who  won't  say  you  are  welcome  in  the 
kitchen,  as  Grouse  said  through  the  gridiron. 
Perhaps,  good  sir,  you  never  heard  tjjat  story.  It's 
short,  but  d — lish  good,  and  if  you  please,  I'll  tell 
it  you  here  as  we  stand.' 

<«  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  mortify  the 
poor  fellow  by  a  negative  ;  so  he  pro(  eeded.  «  Far- 
mer Grouse,  sir,  lived  in  Yorkshire,  near  the 
Moors,  where  there  was  plenty  of  good  shooting; 
— not  Waterloo  nor  Algerine  shooting — wars  were 
here  carried  on  against  the  feathei-ed  tribe  only. 
Now,  sir,  farmer  Grouse  kfpt  a  good  tap  of  ale,  and 
was  as  free  with  it.  So  every  year,  at  the  twelfth 
of  August,  comes  down  a  little  man,  with  his  ser- 
vants, and  his  dogs,  and  his  guns,  and  his  belts, 
and  his  powder  flasks' — quite  an  arniy — as  the  par- 
ish priest  said  to  the  paupers.  He  was  a  queer 
lotiking  Jockey,  about  four  feet  nothing,  and  as 
small  as  pinwire.     He  might  have  been  a  faucet 
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maker — one  of  those  cliaps  tliat  can  slip  into  the 
inside,  and  see  how  their  work  goes  on.  But,  how- 
ever, he  proved — not  a  faucet — hut  a  tax-maker  ; 
one  of  those  men  who  take  our  hrass,  and  do  no- 
thing for  it:  they  call  *em  Sign-a-curests ;  some- 
thing like  those  quacks,  I  reckon,  who  will  sign 
any  cure  to  cheat  folks  out  of  their  money.  Well, 
and  so — I  hope  you  are  not  asleep,  sir — as  the  cu- 
rate said  when  the  congregation  were  snoring.* 
«  Oil  !  no,  Mr.  Frazier,'  said  I ;  <  go  on;  I  am 
much  amused.'  <  Aie  you,  sir?  Then  I'll  go  on 
and  prosper.  Well,  sir — this  faucet-making,  tax- 
making,  cure-signing,  little,  great  man,  came 
every  year  to  Farmer  Grouse's,  and  ate  and  drank ; 
he,  and  his  dogs,  and  his  horses,  and  his  grooms  ; 
and  for  ail  this  he  paid  him  with  an  invitation  to 
Lunnoiu  Nohody  should  be  so  welcome  there  as 
Farmer  Grouse,  and  so  forth — as  the  parson  said 
in  his  brief.  Well,  sir  5  at  last  some  business 
called  him  to  Lunnon,  and  he  determined  to  wait 
on  the  great  man,  thinking,  of  course,  he  would 
rejoice  to  see  him,  and  return  some  of  the  civilities 
he  had  received  in  Yorkshire.  So  the  farmer 
knocked  at  the  door  of  a  grand  house,  w^as  admit- 
^ted  into  the  hall,  and  a  servant  despatched  to  in- 
form his  master  that  Farmer  Grouse  was  come  to 
see  him.  <  Od  rottle  it !'  thinks  the  simple  noddy, 
<  how  shall  I  demean  myself  amongst  grand  com- 
pany, and  dinners,  and  fine  doings?*  P(»or  fool  ! 
he  knew  little  of  coat-making — as  the  trumpeter 
said  to  the  tailor,  when  he  set  his  sleeve  in  the 
pocket  hole.  Well,  sir  ;  after  kicking  his  heels  in 
the  hall  for  a  good  hour,  the  great  man  came  half 
way  down  stairs,  and  putting  his  finger  through 
the  rails  for  the  farmer  to  shake,  said,  *  How  do, 
honest  Grouse  ?  Glad  to  see  you  in  town — sorry  I 
can't  stay — but  John  will  make  you  welcfmie  in  the 
kitchen.'  So,  sir,  off  went  the  farmer,  like  a  dog 
with  a  tin  can  to  his  tail — for  he  did  not  like  the 
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kifchfin — as  the  scullion  said  to  the  cook.  Well, 
sir;  next stjmmrer down  conies  tliptax-mak^-r a.a;uin ; 
but  Grouse  was  ready  for  him  :  and  operdut^  the 
door,  he  held  a  large  gridiron  before  his  face, 
thr.Mjg!)  which  he  put  his  finger,  and  sung  out, 
<  H  >w  <h>,  sir?  Glad  to  see  you  in  ttie  country — 
sorry  I  canT  stay — but  John  will  make  you  vvel- 
con)e  in  th<  kitchen!'  And  there,  sir,  ends  Farmer 
Grouse  and  the  gridiron.* 

«*  After  tlianking  him  for  his  story,"  continued 
^li-.  Vv^orthington,  •*  J  asked  him  if  he  ever  indulg- 
ed you  with  any  of  his  curious  anecdotes?  ♦  Oh  ! 
no,  sir,*  said  he  ;  <  my  master  tells  stories  himself, 
and  two  of  a  trade  can  never  agree — as  Punch  said 
to  the  player.'  So,  Mr.  Romney,  I  am  commis- 
sioned to  inform  you  that  Crovvdero  is  on  his  road 
to  Burnley." 

Tiie  good  man's  motives  for  repeating  Frazier's 
iiorist^nse  ^vere  ^?bvi'»us,  and  1  pretended  to  enter 
into  the  full  spirit  of  it,  in  order  to  disguise  my  real 
sensations.  Wijen  the  effort  to  cramp  the  energy 
of  his  own  feelings,  as  well  as  mine,  had  subsided, 
I  started  up,  and  wringing  his  hand,  said,  "  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  sir  !  It  is  possible  we  may  meet 
again,  but  the  chances  are  against  it.** 

<*  A  wise  man  never  anticipates  misery.  Give 
me  a  respectable  niche  in  your  memory,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  fate.  Continue  to  alleviate  distress  of 
every  description  that  comes  within  the  reach  of 
your  ability,  and  do  as  little  harm  as  you  can.  Let 
zealots  distract  mankind  b}  incomprehensible  mys- 
tciies — by  w  Inch  they  fill  their  pockets  and  the  lu- 
natic asylum — .but  mind  you  not  their  legends. 
Tfirn  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  hut  esteem 
every  man  your  neighbour  who  stands  in  need  of 
your  assistance.  Farewel."  And  turni ug  away 
abrjjptly,  we  parted  like  ])hilosopj]e»'s,  with  much 
feeling,  but  less  folly  than  might  have  been  ex= 
pccted. 
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On  my  return  to  the  inn,  I  was  a2:reeahly  sur- 
prised to  find  an  arquaintance  from  Birming4)am 
on  tlie  point  of  seitint^  off  for  Burnley,  who  kindly 
offered  me  a  seat  in  his  ^\s;.  This  proposal  I 
cheerfully  accepted,  for  the  distanc  e  was  twelve 
miles,  over  a  cross  and  rng.a;ed  road.  The  way 
was  rendered  pleasant  by  the  sin.i^ularity  of  my 
friend's  character.  He  Wiss  a  little,  spirited  fel- 
low, in  the  liquor  trade  ;  and  as  I  stood  pretty  fair 
in  his  opini(m  in  point  of  respectability,  I  was  in 
continual  anxiety  lest  we  should  overtake  Frazier, 
who  would  doubtless  have  claimed  acquaintance, 
with  his  usual  disre^^ai'd  of  time  or  place.  We  ar- 
rived safe  at  Buruley,  however,  without  any  such 
unpleasant  rencojitre. 

My  companion,  whose  name  was  Hatoff,  had  ha- 
bituated himself  to  a  very  sinj^ular  mode  of  abbre- 
viatini^  words,  so  that  at  times  he  was  wholly  unin- 
telli^^ible.  For  instance,  he  called  me  Horn — and 
when  we  stopped  at  the  turnpike,  he  bawled  out, 
"Hollo!  Ope  the  pike — v\hat — it's  thrips,  ^\\V^ 
WI»en  we  stopped  at  the  inn,  he  said  to  the  ostler, 
<<  Here,  oss — take  the  tilU  and  put  the  po  in  the 
stay;"  which  beini^  interpreted,  means,  <»  Ostler, 
take  tlie  tilbury,  and  put  tiie  poney  in  tiie  stable.'* 
<•  Surely,"  thinks  1,  <*  'tis  my  fate  to  meet  with 
singuldr  characters — .and  it  is  by  no  means  the  most 
disui^reeabh"  part  of  my  destiny  ;  ft)r  your  every 
day  folks  are  to  me  less  dt'sirable  companions  than 
the  beasts  of  the  field.  Tliey  are  faithful  and  af- 
fectionate ;  bjit  an  ignorant,  illiterate,  prejudiced 
man,  has  in  gjeneral  neither  gratitude,  liberality, 
nor  affe(  tion." 

My  friend,  the  little  brandy  spinner,  possessed 
an  excellent  heart,  and  a  tnind  that  soared  above 
the  common  standard  ;  free  in  opinions  himself, 
and  willing  to  allow  tiie  same  latitudi' to  others.  I 
had  lon^  been  acquainted  with  his  character,  and 
N2 
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entprtained  a  respect  for  him,  which  I  believe  was 
recip  local. 

Tlie  ordinary  was  j^oin,^  in  when  we  arrived  ; 
and  as  it  was  custon)ary  (or  the  last  comers  to  take 
the  chairs,  vveof  course  became  President  and  Vice. 
"When  the  cloth  was  drawn,  Hatoff  called  from  the 
bottom  of  the  table — there  were  at  least  ten  travel- 
lers in  different  wh\s  of  business — **  1  say,  Rom, 
shall  we  have  a  bot?" 

I  assented  ;  and  the  wine  beinj^  brought,  I  ,e;ave 
the  Kini^,  which  was  drank  with  that  respect  it  me- 
rits, and  aiwHvs  meets  with.  My  worthy  Vice  next 
gave  the  ^uee  and/fl??/  ,*  whieh  not  being  under- 
stood, I  explained  as  Queen  and  family,  and  his 
singulai"  abbj'eviations  caused  mu«  h  mirth. 

At  lengtli  Lnrd  Castlereagh  v\as  given,  and 
swallowed  by  Hatoff  with  wry  faces.  He  next 
proposed  Lord  Coclirane  ;  and  this  proving  equal- 
ly dis-.igreeiible  to  the  (»t!ier  gentlemen,  he  observ- 
ed,'♦  Oh  !  what — it  sticks  in  youi*  giz^  does  it? 
You  gave  Cas ;  and  though  I'd  rather  have  drank 
the  Dey  of  »/j/, — because,  bad  as  he  is,  i  think  him 
the  better  fellow  of  the  two — yet  down  he  went,  like 
a  dose  of  jalap.  Now  I  give  Cock — so  dose  for 
dose.  1  shall  give  Frank  Bur  next  ;  biit  whether 
Bur^  or  Cockf  or  CftS,  we  drink  the  to  out  of  com 
to  the  gem  that  gives  it." 

My  situati(jn  became  unpleasant ;  for  I  plainly 
perceived  s«>Hie  disagreeable  altercation  would  aiise 
when  the  wine  began  to  take  effect.  To  obviate 
this  I  sang  a  song,  and  called  upon  the  vice  for 
another,  when  he  executed,  with  liumourous  effect, 
a  burlesque  Italian  bravura,  and  gained  much  ap- 
plause. 

Having  hitherto  preserved  order  and  decency,  I 
began  to  think  of  retiring  with  some  respect,  when 
I  felt  a  gentle  tap  on  my  shoulder;  and  turning  my 
head,  behelj  the  immense  proboscis,  of  purple  hue, 
belonging  to  the  most  impudent  of  all  fiddlers^  pro- 
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truding  itself  towards  my  left  cheek,  whilst  in  his 
hand  he  held  a  bundle  of  bills.  «»  The  printer," 
said  he,  *^  wants  to  know  wlutherynu  would  rhnose 
a  few  given  amoniajst  the  company  in  tins  room,  or 
postpone  if,  as  Dr.  Drowsy  did  his  sermon,  to  a 
fitter  opportunity  ?'* 

Luckily  for  me,  the  attention  of  the  company- 
was  at  this  moment  directed  another  way.  A 
youn.ej  affected,  clerical  fop,  had  just  finished  a 
son.^,  which  some  of  the  company  cliose  to  disap- 
prove, on  account  of  its  indelicary.  I  therefore, 
addressing  Frazi<'r  in  hurrying  accents,  replied, 
«  L»  ave.  the  room,  sir,  thir-  instant,"  which  he  did, 
repeating  something  L  could  not  hear,  owing  to  the 
noise  and  clamoiir. 

The  disnutants  became  more  tumultuous  ;  for  the 
spi'ig  of  (iiviuity  did  not  choose  to  be  flrK-d  for  his 
breacii  of  decorum,  and  a  seufUe  t:>ok  place.  Hat- 
olf  was  Hoon  in  tlje  midst  of  it  ;  for  no  one  loveil  a 
set  to  better  than  lie  »!id,  partir  ularly  when,  as  the 
s.'.ii<»rs  say,  «g!v>g's  aboai'd  ;"  hut  all  in  good  hu- 
mour— give  or  receive  a  blaek  eye  with  a  pleasant 
smile — tlien  dr'ink  to  better  acqtiaintance. 

Toe  young  candidate  for  canonicals  entertain- 
ed some  opinion  of  himself  as  a  pugilisi,  having, 
amongst  otiier  requisites  for  the  pulpit,  obtained 
less<»ns  from  Pi'ofes8<ir  Crib  ;  and  seeing  no  one  in 
company,  from  appearance,  likely  to  cope  with 
him,  'se  pulled  off  his  coat,  after  bestowing  several 
exacerbating  epitliets  on  the  comj)any,  and  swore 
he  would  knock  down  the  first  man  who  asked  him 
to  take  another  glass  by  v\ay  of  fine. 

Tins  was  nuts  to  my  friend,  who  instantly  took 
his  glass,  and  advan(ing  jocularly,  said,  **  Come, 
Far,  take  your  blark  strap,  and  confess  your  sins." 
For  this  he  would  have  received  a  blow,  had  he  not 
been  uncommcmly  adive;  but  warding  it  off  with 
his  left  hand,  he  tln-ew  the  contents  of  tlie  glass  in 
the  other's  face,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  mo- 
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mentary  surprise,  planted  a  blow  on  tlie  nasal  or- 
gan, wliiclj  produced  a  copious  discharge  of  blood, 
and  laid  i)im  prostrate  on  the  floor;  whilst  the  lit- 
tle dealer  in  ardent  spirits  stood  over  him  like  a 
Britjtam  cock,  exclaiming,  <«  What  Col^  eh  ?  Not 
brazen  nose  Vm  sure.  Come  get  up,  man.  You 
were  preparing  yours*df  for  the  church;  another 
round  or  two,  and  Til  prepare  you  for  the  church- 
yard.*' 

He  then  squared  and  threw  himself  into  various 
postures:  tliis  was  a-!a-Crib,  and  tliat  a-la-Bel- 
cher;  in  short,  he  so  terrified  the  prostrate  foe, 
that  he  chose  not  to  resume  an  erect  posture,  lest 
another  experiment  a-Ia-somebody  sliould  again 
floor  him. 

At  length  the  company,  who  were  satisfied  with 
his  deserved  chastisemerjt,  interf(M'ed,  and  a  recon- 
ciliation was  speedily  effected — for  ILiioff  never 
lost  his  gaiety — and  seating  himself, — with  a  smile 
he  drank  "The  church  miiiratit." 

A  hasin  of  water  soon  rendered  the  vanquished 
combatant  fit  to  appear;  and  he  once  more  took  his 
seat,  \\ith  a  cr)untenance  somewhat  enlarged,  and 
in  speech  much  iiuproved;  for  it  had  now  become 
rational  anii  modest. 

What  an  excellent  thing  a  little  wholesome  chas- 
tisemer.t  is,  for  polishing  puppies!  and  what  a  pity 
it  is  not  more  freq<tenliy  applied  ! 

Harmony  being  restored,  and  the  bottle  passing 
rather  more  expeditiously  than  I  could  afford,  ei- 
ti.er  in  pocket  or  consiitution,  I  fixed  my  eye  upon 
the  door,  wishing  to  make  my  escape  as  soon  as 
possiblt  ;  more  especially  as  my  little  friend  began 
his  Brax'ira  again,  by  way  of  volunteer;  a  sure 
sign  that  the  wnous  fluid  had  raised  him  a  few 
glasses  above  proof. 

In  this  1  was  confirmed  when  he  exclaimed, 
<*  Waiter!  a  Bot  of  Clar.  Eh!  Rom]  I'll  stand 
the  Bot,  cash  down — so  sit  man— wN'iw/cei/  pays  for 
all." 
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1  well  knew  his  generous  intention,  but  my  mind 
was  fixer],  and  as  he  said  in  a  low  voi;  e  t(»  the  wai- 
ter, «  bot  of  prime — the  real  stuff — &c.  &c."  I 
sojiii:ht   my   safety  by  ingh)rious  flight. 

As  J  went  uj)  stairs  1  heaid  a  violin,  and  was 
told  by  the  chambermaid,  tliat  it  was  fiddling  Dick 
from  Blackburn,  playing  for  the  servants,  in  the 
kitchen  :  who  was  come  over  to  fiddle  the  next 
night  at  some  kind  of  play-shew  that  was  to  be 
done  there.  J  Shew  !  **  To  what  vile  uses  may 
we  not  return  !"  Mortified  pride  struicaled  with- 
in my  breast !  <«  Down — down  perturbed  Spirit!" 
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CHAP.  XXX. 


**  A  CURE  FOR  THE  HEART  ACHE." 

MOKTON. 


The  mornins^  arrived,  and  with  it  mortification 
and  disappointment.  A  n(»te  lay  upon  the  table 
addressed  to  me  as  follows.  *<  A  party  of  ladies, 
who  wish  to  attend  Mr.  Romney's  performance, 
are  provpnted,  on  account  of  tiie  assembly  to- 
night. Query,  Would  it  suit  Mr.  Romney's  con- 
venience to  postpone  his  entertainment  till  to-mor- 
row evenin.e:?" 

This  was  an  awkward  circumstance  ;  but  as  there 
appeared  to  he  no  other  choit  e,  I  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  and  sent  an  answer  accord ingl}'. 

My  friend  HatoJOT  having  finished  his  business, 
proposed  that  I  should  a(  company  him  to  C(dne, 
and  return  the  saniC  night.  «<  C(»me,  Rnnh^*  con- 
tinued he,  taking  the  reins  in  his  hand,  **  mount 
the  Til — Shan't  cast  acop—Aunkey  pays." 

Tiie  day  was  fine — m\  companion  cheerful — so  I 
accepted  the  invitation — jujnped  into  the  tilbury— 
and  away  we  drove.  The  road  was  hilly,  and  in 
one  of  our  pedestrian  efpjris  to  ease  the  generous 
horse,  we  overtook  a  miserable  object  crawling  up 
the  hill,  as  well  as  weakness  would  permit,  with  an 
infant  at  her  breast.  Her  garments  were  patched 
with  dififeirnt  (olorejl  rags,  and  a  soldier's  worn- 
out  jacket  served  to  keep  her  from  the  cold.  She 
had  neither  shoes  nor  stockings,  and  a  man's  hat 
coxHied  a  quantity  of  hair,  whii  h  would  have  been 
stiled  handsome  upon  the  head  of  a  belle  of  fashion. 
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It  was  piteous  to  behold  her  feeble  attempts  at 
progress,  an<l  we  passed  her  to  (»bserve  whether  a 
front  view  equalled  in  wretcljedness  the  posterior 
one.  She  appeared  yoiing,  and  niauii;re  tlie  pallid 
cheek  of  exhausted  nature — handsome. 

fi  Miserkordiar  said  Ilatoff,  holding  up  his. 
hands. 

«  Dreadful !"  replied  I. 

«  l*H  stand  a  coy  or  two.'* 

«  So  will  I." 

«  But  stop,"  pulling  his  hand  out  of  his  pocket. 
a  Let's  exrt7n  the  prenu  I  don't  like  to  be  sxvind," 

«  No  fear  of  that.  You  see  she  does  not  even  so- 
licit charity ;  therefore  be  delicate  in  your  en- 
quiries." 

«  D — n  your  delicacy." 

The  horse  at  that  moment  stopping  for  breath, 
I  placed  a  stone  under  the  v^  heel  ;  and  tho  little 
man,  whose  warm  heart  was  overflowing  with  sym- 
pathy, observed,  *<  Our  horse  is  tired  young  wo- 
man, and  so  are  you." 

<<  Fiiith  and  I  am,  sir,  and  sick  to  boot." 

«  I  say  Rom,  The  sod,  eh  ?  What  has  brought 
you  into  this  distress,  mistress  ?" 

«  Indeed  and  you  may  call  it  distress.  It  was 
brought  on  by  tl»e  war,  and  the  loss  of  my  lius- 
band,  your  honours.  But  give  me  lave  to  take  a 
rest  against  the  wlieel  of  your  car,  for  indeed  1  am 
mightily  exhausted." 

**  Wheel,  eh  ?  I  say  Rom,  let's  pop  her  in.  Give 
me  your  child,  mistress." 

a  Mv  child  !  Oh  !  not  for  the  world  would  I  part 
with  little  Pat." 

<*  Piio,  pho  !  no  nonsense,  but  mount  the  til.  I'll 
hold  little  Pat  till  you  are  snugly  seated." 

She  now  C'»nipi*ehendcd  his  meaning;  with  a 
liea\y  nigh  ascended  the  carriage,  and  infor>ned  us 
she  was  travelling  to  Colne.     The  hill  was  long?. 
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and  our  dialogue  continued.  *•  What  business  have 
yon  -it  Cohie,  good  woman?"  enquired  Hatoff. 
«*  My  husband  has  a  parish  there,  your  honor." 
f(  Werej^ou  ever  in  England  before?'* 
«  JNo,  sir ;  nor  1  don't  wish  ever  to  come  again; 
.for  the,v  stare  at  me  hecase  f  have  got  the  brogue, 
and  lave   me  to  starve,  hecase  I  am  an  Irish  wo- 
man, and  have  no  call  upon  the  parish  offic  ers.    In 
my  bit'ssed  r.juntry,  if  a  poor  body  be  in  want  by 
the  vvay,  another  poor  body  will  help  him  ;  it  it  is 
but  a  potaty  and  salt,  sure  he'll  divi<!e  l)is  m(»rsel 
with  liim. — But  here,  its  nothing  but  scorn  that  I 
get,  and  cross  looks,  and  big  words,  that  make  my 
heart  sink  witiiin  me.'* 

«  You  shall  have  something  more  nourishing 
than  cross  lo«»ks  and  big  words,"  said  Hatoff,  ♦*  for 
her<^'s  the  sign  of  the  Blue  Swine,  and  please  the 
pigs,  v\e'll  drive  the  wind  from  your  stom.^' 

A  substantial  meal,  followed  by  some  warm  ale, 
into  which  Hatoff  ordered  a  glass  of  rum  and  some 
sugar,  <  heered  the  poor  mendicant. 

*<  What  do  you  tliink  our  Sol  of  a  host  informs 
me?"  said  he,  when  we  were  seated  in  the  gig, 
«  why^  he  says,  we  are  liable  to  a  pr'os  for  taking 
this  worn  and  her  brat  to  Colne,  unless  she  can 
prove  her  settlement.  And  I  suppose,  if  we  found 
a  man  dying  in  tiie  lane,  and  preserved  his  life  by 
bringing  him  to  this  house,  we  should  be  prosed  by 
the  paiish  officers,  for  not  letting  him  die  quietly 
in  tliH  ditch." 

Tiie  poor  woman,  putting  a  book  into  his  hand, 
replied,  «*  Yoijr  Iionour  will  see  by  that,  that  Judy 
Johnson  can  prove  her  settlement.'* 

*♦  Wc  found  within  the  book  a  written  account 
of  Jerry  Jdiuson's  birth,  parentage,  and  appren- 
ticeship;    vhich,   if  accurate,  was    doubtless  suf- 
ficient. 
"  Your   honours,'*    continued   the    unfortunate 
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woman,  "  are  mi.G;htily  degraded  by  ridin.e;  with 
Judy,  and  little  Pat.  But  Jiie  time  tias  beeti — l 
manef  wfien  Jeiiy  came  a  recruiiing  to  K.ilinaiti- 
haiii,  that  1  was  not  tiioti,&;iit  so  dispat  ajirin^;.  But 
then  we  went  into  Spain  ;  and  ihcy  lan  us  up  and 
down  80,  that  I  was  made  li|^ht  of  little  Pat  b.v  rhe 
way  side  :  and  if  the  good  craturs,  the  sodt  ••s* 
wives,  had  not  wrapprd  him  in  the  clothes  (rfm 
off  their  own  ba«  ks,  he  woidd  not  have  been  now 
here,  laughing, like  a  thoushtif  ss  spalpeen  ss  he  is.*' 

<♦  And  how  long  after  tliis  did  you  lose  your  hus- 
band ?" 

"  How  long  after?  Why  sure  it  was  a  montli 
before.  They  had  been  fighting  and  killing  one 
another  the  biggest  part  of  one  day,  and  we  wo- 
men always  kept  in  the  rear,  for  fear  of  bad  luck; 
so,  when  they  had  kilt  as  many  as  wasconvanient, 
they  left  off;  and  we  females  took  a  cruise  amongst 
the  slain,  by  way  of  pi(  king  up  little  ariicles,  that 
would  not  be  of  any  further  sarvice.  'i'here  coiild 
be  no  harm  in  that,  your  honours,  seeing  their 
Dinners  were  never  going  to  return.'* 

«  Certainly  not.*' 

"  Aye,  but  tlie  worst  is  to  come.  After  we  had 
eased  four  or  five  huh<lred  dead  bodies  of  th(»se 
tldngs  that  would  be  of  no  use  at  all  in  another 
World  ;  I  g<»t  my  hand  into  the  pocket  of  a  sodier 
who  lay  on  his  face  ;  and  there  |  found  a  small  poc- 
ket book,  and  looking  into  it-4oh  sweet  Jasus  ! — 
it  was  my  own  Jei*ry*s,  the  very  |)ook  your  honours 
saw  just  now,  and  the  cor^ise  ttiat  turned  its  back 
upon  me,  was  no  other  than  poor  dear  Jerry  him- 
self, with  the  top  of  Ills  skull  blown  off.  What  was 
I  to  do  then,  your  honcturs?  you  might  have  taken 
my  life  with  ajark-s'raw.  But  the  drums  began  to 
bate,  and  we  were  obliged  to  retire  ;  so  I  left  poor 
Jerry  to  take  his  rliance— twe  were  sent  off  in  a 
ba^:gage  wagon — and  1  am  thus  far  towards  the 
end  of  my  journey." 

PART  II.    VOL.  III.  O 
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At  this  moment  t\\ o  Imrsemeii  rode  up.  They 
saluted  us  with  *»  hoilo  !"  and  a  noise  betwixt  shout* 
iuii;  and  lau,g;hiiig  so  loud,  tliat — a(idcd  to  the  child's 
screams,  and  the  barking  of  a  dog  belonging  to  the 
new  comers — I  could  (■()mj)ai'c  it  at  tiiat  moment 
to  nothing,  but  the  din  and  confusion  of  a  field  of 
battle — so  srrung  an  association  of  ideas  had  the 
widow's  storv  engender«'d. 

After  the  confusion  iiad  in  some  measure  subsi- 
de«l,  one  of  the  horsemen  exclaimed,  **  What,  in 
the  name  of  all  that's  curious,  Hatoff,  have  you 
pi<kcdiip? — Is  it  man  or  woman? — For  I'll  be 
shot  if  any  body  can  tell  by  the  dress." 

«♦  It's  the  dress  oi pov  and  mis,  you  noisy  vagSo 
—Its  the  uniform  of  our  brave  soldiers'  widows. 
So  jJontj  the  si/,  to  put  her  into  better  trioi." 

After  enquiring  into  particulars,  they  gave  Hat- 
ofT  a  pound  note,  to  be  emj)ioyed  as  he  thought  fit, 
and  rode  on.  "Let  them  laugh  that  wir»,"  said  my 
friend,  giving  the  paper  to  pi)or  Judy.  *«  That's  a 
christening  present  for  little  Pat."  **  Indeed,  and 
he's  a  christian  alread},"  sM  Judy  ;  *♦  a  good  fa- 
der in  Spain  put  a  name  upon  him." 

After  a  good  deal  of  similar  conversation,  for 
refreshment  Ijad  restored  the  good  woman's  native 
spirits,  we  came  within  sight  of  Colne,  and  tliought 
it  prudent  to  discliarge  our  passenget^  requesting 
she  would  come  to  the  inn,  and  inform  us  of  our 
success  with  the  parish  officeis.  ♦<  And  take  care 
of  little  Pat,"  said  my  friend,  <*  for  I  have  some- 
thing to  give  him  before  we  part." 

»♦  May  the  Virgin  be  your  guide,"  replied  slie, 
«  i^nd  the  blessing  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
gtt  v\  id  you." 

Whilst  dinner  was  preparing,  the  brandy  mer- 
cliaoi  took  a  round  amongst  his  custon»ers,  whilst 
I  exj)lorei!  the  town  ;  and  when  we  leiwrned,  we 
fouad  our  fell«)w  traveller  waiting  at  the  Wor. 
The  overseer  it  seems  would  not  listen  to  her,  anil 
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when  she  produced  the  pocket  book,  he  turned  her 
by  the  shouhlers  out  ot*  his  house.  <*  Let  us  go  to 
the  big  wig  at  once,"  said  Hatoff.  Accordiui^ly  we 
applied  to  the  ma.i^istrate,  who  beinj^  a  j^enthMiian^ 
and  a  man  of  sense  and  ffelinji^,  r(  ad  pooi*  Judy's 
papers — recollected  her  husband — and  assured  her 
of  his  protection.  Still  my  friend  was  not  satis- 
fied. «*  So  the  rascal  turned  you  out,"  said  he  to 
the  woman,  when  we  retired,  «*  I  must  have  a  crack 
at  his  nap.     Where  does  the  scoundrel  live  ?'* 

This  was  readily  ascertained.  A  small  public 
house  chanced  to  be  opposite,  into  which  we  went 
and  despatched  a  message,  requesting*  tlie  over- 
seer's company  to  drink  a  glass  of  ale.  This  busi- 
ness was  all  my  friend's  planning,  and  the  warmth 
of  his  temper,  and  fondness  for  amusements  a-la- 
Crib  gave  me  some  alarm.  But  as  I  threatened  to 
leave  him,  unless  he  promised  to  conduct  himself 
properly,  he  agreed  to  my  wishes  ;  observing  with 
a  laugh,  **  I  only  want  to  christen  the  rascal." 

Mr.  Grinder,  no  bad  name  for  an  overseer,  in- 
stantly obeyed  our  summons.  He  was  a  round 
faced,  pot  bellied  man,  and  as  he  entered,  enquired 
in  a  hoarse  voice,  <*  Who  the  devil  wants  me?" 
Then  observing  us,  he  continued,  ratlier  more  mo- 
destly, «  Gentlemen,  did  you  send  for  me  ?" 

«»  Yes,"  said  Hatoff,  «*  we  wish  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  your  beaut if«d  company  for  half  an  iiour- 
Come  sit  down,  and  don't  look  angry.  You  have 
perhaps  had  something  to  ruffle  you  this  morning. 
Persons  who  have  a  weight  of  business  upon  their 
hands,  1  know  from  experience,  find  enough  to 
disturb  their  good  humour.  My  service  to  you, 
Mr.  Grinder." 

The  felhiw  appeared  not  to  relish  the  term  beau- 
tifiUf  in  the  beginning  of  Hatoff 's  address;  but  the 
concluding  sentence  gave  him  confidence,  and  he 
took  his  glass,  adding,  f<  You  say  right  sir.  I  have 
had  the  weight  of  this  parish  upon  my  shoulders 
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for  ten  years,  and  get  n«)thing  but  ill  will  into  the 
bargain." 

««  What  a  pity  !"  said  Hatoff,  pinching  me  under 
the  table,  arul  looking  as  if  a  sudden  tliought  liad 
darted  into  his  mind.  ♦♦  Come  sir,"  he  continued, 
««  I'll  pledge  }ou,  and  then  to  business.  You  are 
doubtless  sometimes  put  about  for  siL^' 

When  I  iiad  explained  Hatoff's  sil  to  mean  sil- 
ver, he  replied,  <*  Oh— «aye — yes  sir — you  are  right. 
Much  put  about  indeed.  Sometimes  can't  get 
change,  whatever  i  would  give  for  it."  "Well 
then,  ni  come  to  the  point  at  once.  You  must 
know,  I  come  from  Birmingham,  and  frequently 
accommodate  gentlemen  in  your  line  with  change 
to  a  considerable  amount^  two  per  cent,  (lis — you 
understand  me." 

*<  Oh  yeS' — two  per  cent,  discount — fair  enough." 

«1  can  accommodate  you  noxv  at  that  price. 
But,"  affecting  to  lower  his  tone,  ♦<  don't  you  think 
a  few  sheet  shils  would  answer?" 

The  man  scratched  his  head,  and  my  friend  con- 
tinued, «<  they  come  in  low,  and  the  paups  would 
jump  at  them." 

"Jump!"  repeated  Grinder,  "Aye,  the  hungry 
scamps  would  jump  at  any  thing." 

"Well  then,  what  say  you?  Sixpence  a  hog; 
are  you  up  .^" 

"  Why — a — I  should  like  to  have  a  little  talk 
with  you  at  my  own  house ;  because " 

<«  Pho,  pho,  man — we  are  snug.  My  friend  here's 
up — a  part  in  the  bi% — Silverum  and  Co.  Brum, 
Do  you  never  see  our  paper  ?" 

<«  Can't  say  I  ever  do." 

««  Well,  my  friend.  Til  put  you  up  to  the  rig  ; 
3end  you  a  barrel  of  sheeters — two  thousand  shils 
for  fifty  poxv  M  JVew.  But  I  say,"  in  an  under 
Toice,  "  how  are  you  for  cops?  Could  you  do  with 
a  barrel  of  old  stagers?"  winking  his  eye. 

<*  Why  no — the  day's  gone  by.     I  once  could 
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have  shuffled   off  a  qood  lump  in  that  way — but 
penny-pieces  stopped  us." 

«  Well,  but  I  say,"  putting  his  mouth  close  to 
his  ear,  as  if  afraid  of  being  overheard,  <*  can  you 
do  any  thing  with  screeves?*' 

"With  what?" 

*<  What!  are  you  not  7ip  to  screeves?  D — mc  I 
thought  you  was  up  to  any  thing.  Well,  I'ii  send 
yon  {\\Q  sheetej'S  in  a  fortnight;  but  remember  a 
down  right  M  JV'ew  ;  none  of  your  sixty  days  I 
j)rom  to  pay — and  so  on." 

«« You'll  find  IDG  jaiinoek,  Mr.  Silverum." 

The  poor  Irish  woman  who  had  obeyed  orders, 
was  now  heard  enquiring  if  Mr.  Grinder  was 
there. 

«<  Who  wants  me  ?"  said  he  in  the  loud  and  bois- 
terous tone,  in  which  he  usually  addressed  the 
poor.  Judy  now  entered,  when  he  continued, 
«  What,  it*s  you  again,  is  it  ?  Did  not  I  tell  you 
we  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Irish  tramps?" 

"  But  Sir — your  honour" — taking  out  her  book, 
if  my  husband " 

<*  Get  out  of  the  house,  you  strumpet,  or  I'll " 

He  rose  with  apparent  intention  to  strike  the  wo- 
man, who  quirkly  retreated— when  Hatoff  dashed 
the  jug  of  ale  in  his  face,  crying  "out  with  her!" 
then  winking  at  me,  he  apologised  for  the  error  he 
had  committed — abusing  the  whole  race  of  paupers, 
for  half-starved  scamps  and  scoundrels — and  or- 
dered a  large  glass  of  brandy,  as  a  salvo  for  the 
wetting. 

Not  foreseeing  any  further  good  that  was  likely 
to  accrue  by  remaining,  1  prtiposed  a  removal, 
when  Hatoff  replied,  **  Why  Kom,  you  must  be 
joking,  the  612;  is  not  half  settled  yet,  my  worthy- 
friend  and  i  must  not  part  thus." 

Two  or  three  country   people  now  entered  the 
room,  which  was  just  what  the  little  man  wanted. 
The  glass  of  brandy,  added  to  the  ale,  had  in» 
02 
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spired  the  overseer,   and  he  began  to  boast  of  his 
iniquities. 

•«  If  1  had  been  at  home,**  said  he,  « that  hnssy 
should  not  have  escaped  so.  But  an  liour  a.^o, 
another  poor  ragged  d — 1  came  for  relief;  and 
when  I  told  her  to  go  to  her  own  parish,  she  began 
a  grumbling,  and  pretended  to  teach  me  my  duty  ; 
upon  which  I  ran  for  my  horsewhip,  and  when  I 
came  back,  she  was  down  on  the  floor  in  a  make- 
believe  fit.  But  1  was  not  to  be  dout  so; — 1  was 
wp  to  it;  and  giving  her  a  round  d(»zen,  1  brought 
her  to  herself,  and  then  kicked  her  out  of  the 
house." 

During  this  recital  FlatofTcould  scarcely  contain 
himself.  He  clencbed  his  fists  and  buttoned  his 
coat,  as  if  prpparijig  for  an  attack — then  whisper- 
ing me,  •< shall  1  christen  him  again?"  •«  By  no 
means,"  I  replied  :  though  i  confess  1  should  like 
to  have  seen  the  wretch  punished. 

«  So  then,  you  flog  'ejo  eh  ?  men  and  women  ?" 
said  Hatoff,  «»  and  don't  you  expect  to  go  to  b — 11 
foiihis?"  Grinder  siared.  «<  Doti*t  you  think,  I 
say,  that  the  cof)ks  in  the  d — I's  kitchen  will  make 
your  bowels  into  blac  k  yud^  for  Satan's  si/p.^  whilst 
your  soul  is  ground  to  dust  in  Moloch's  mortar,  by 
the  i»oor  35a 'tps  whom  you  have  ground  down  above 
stair.q  here." 

<«  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Grinder  with  much 
waiciyth,  «  Til  not  stay  here  to  be  affronted." 

♦»  Indeeji  but  you  sviil,  so  sit  down,  and  don't  be 
in  a  passion,  because  if  yon  are  I  sl»all  have  a  rat- 
tie  ai  your  nap.  Come  fill  your  glass.  Here's 
success  to  the  first  barrel  of  sheet  siiillings  I  send 
yon." 

This  was  spoke  loud  enougli  for  the  people  oppo- 
site to  hear,  who  seemed  iuteiested  in  our  discourse. 
Bs't  the  alarm  insiat;  ly  visible  in  the  overseer's 
cofintenance  being  noticed  by  Hatoff.  he  continued, 
**  Gads  so !  1  had  forgot^  here  are  strangers  in  the 
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room.  But  as  I  was  saying,  that  poor  Irishwoman 
— she's  almost  starving — I  am  sure  you'll  give  her 
something." 

«  Me  ?"  replied  Grinder,  recovering  his  usual 
fierceness,  •*  It'  I  do  I'll  he '* 

«<  Stop,  stop,"  intei  rjjptt-d  Hatoff,  «  don't  swear, 
but  let  us  talk  the  bnsitirss  over  quietly.  Y*>\\  say, 
you  cannot  do  any  thing  w  itJi  bad  "  jfjier  at  present 
— the  time,  as  you  obser-v;*,  is  gone  by." 

«  Don't  speak  so  loud,"  said  the  Ove^>^eer,  in 
an  under  key,  then  drawing  near,  he  added,  ♦<  what 
shall  I  give  the  woman  ?" 

«  A  pound  note." 

«  A  what  ?" 

«  A  pound  note." 

<«  ril  sooner  give  her  my  teeth."  * 

«  No,  don't.  Don't  give  her  your  teeth,  because  I 
shall  want  a  few  of  them,  unless  you  come  down 
handsomely.  But  as  1  was  saying — 1  shall  be  at 
home  on  Saturday,  and  on  Tuesday  you  will  receive 
the  sheet  shillings,  for  half  pri'e." 

<«  Hush!"  said  Grinder,  putting  a  pound  note 
into  his  hand. 

This  my  friend  held  up  to  public  view,  and 
winking  at  me,  continued,  *<  aye,  aye — you  shall 
have  the  spectacles  the  moment  I  get  h«)me,  and 
then  you'll  be  enabled  to  avoid  giving  bad  money 
to  the  poor.  Now  fill  a  parting  glass.  Here's  luck 
to  all  honest  fellows.  Come  Rom»  shall  we  mici>? 
Good  day,  Mr.  Grinder;  since  you  are  resolved  to 
settle  the  reckoning,  we  must  indulge  you.  Here 
landlord — Mr.  Grinder  pays,"  to  which  he  assent- 
ed with  a  countenance  more  like  a  fiend  than  a 
human  creature  ;  and  we  left  him  to  brood  over  the 
just  chastisement  his  brutality  had  received. 

«  Really,  my  friend,"  said  l,  as  we  returned  to 
the  inn,  •<  you  are  a  most  dangerous  companion,  and 
1*11  forswear  your  society  ;  for  wh.iev»-r  spends  a 
day  with  you,  is  sure  to  be  in  a  row  before  night." 
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<»  Rom,  thou  hast  no  knol^**  replied  he,  looking 
archl>,  *<  Dont  you  see  how  finely  1  gel  ihroiigli 
these  things — all  kind  and  friendly.  'Tis  true  I 
longed  to  mill  the  seoundrel ;  but  then,  thinks  I, 
the  poor  worn  and  her  chick  will  get  notlung  by 
that,  so  I  led  him  into  a  hob  about  sheet  shils.  Did 
not  I  do  him  neatly?" 

Wtien  we  reached  the  Inn,  Judy  was  waiting  for 
us.  She  had  made  good  use  of  her  time,  having 
purchased  a  decent  gown,  cloak,  and  bonnet.  Suc- 
cess enlivened  her  spirits,  and  nourishment  re- 
freshed her  complexion  ;  in  truth  she  looked  quite 
another  creature,  and  tlu'  pleasant  smile  of  a  grate- 
ful heart  spark hd  in  her  countenance,  as  she 
curtsied  to  us  at  the  door. 

<«  By  the  mass!  I  did  not  know  thee,  wench," 
said  Hatoff,  «*  throw  off  the  soldier's  tog  eh  ?  by  the 
lord  Harry  1  could  like  to  kiss  thee ;  but  must  not 
indulge — eh  Rom  ?  we  married  men  can't  help 
thinking  though — D n  all   iiypocrites,  I   say." 

The  overseer's  pound  note,  with  what  Hatoff 
and  I  could  afford,  amounted  to  two  pounds,  ten 
shillings  ;  which  with  the  note  given  on  the  road, 
put  the  poor  creature  in  posses'^ion  of  a  sum  she 
had  probably  never  been  mistress  of  before  ;  and  a 
flood  of  tears  relieved  her  overcharged  heart.  *«  Go 
thy  way  my  wench,'*  said  Hatoff,  «  apply  to  the 
big  wig  again — be  careful  of  the  mopusses — -and 
those  prettv  peeps  will  soon  get  thee  another  hus- 
band." 

The  grateful  creature  departed,  invoking  the 
holy  virgin,  St.  Peter,  the  Pope,  and  many  equal- 
ly efliracious  Saints  to  shower  down  blessings  upon 
us  ;  and  mounting  the  til,  we  arrived  safe  at  Burn- 
ley. 

I  performed  the  f«)llowing  evening  to  a  respect- 
able— tljough  not  numerous  audience — spent  a  plea- 
sant hour  after  my  fatigue,  with  the  brandy  mer- 
chant—ordered Frazier  to  set  off  for  Rochdale  as 
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soon  as  it  was  day  lig:ljt — after  breakfavSt  saw  my 
Jittle  tVieiid  seated  in  liis  tilbury,  and  took  leave  of 
him  with  regret. 

<»  Farewel,  my  boy  R.»m,"  said  he,  "  wh«'n  you 
eome  to  Ziv,  take  a  bot  with  me  at  the  Butf**  and 
away  he  drove,  huniminja;  his  favourite  Bravura.  I 
ha\e  sin<'e  frequently  met  witli  this  worthy  ecren- 
trir  being;  and  rejoice  to  sa\,  he  lives  and  laughs, 
and  is  most  happy,  when  he  ran   in.^ke  others  so. 

It  was  ten  oVIork,  when  I  set  <>ff  to  walk  twenty 
miles  over  a  mountainous  country,  and  the  roads  so 
bad,  that  it  was  literally  wading  in  n\Hv. ;  and  when 
1  entered  tlie  town  of  liaslingden,  1  f  ^  ^nd  m\self 
so  much  fatigued,  that  1  ordered  dinner  va  the  prin- 
cipal Inn,  and  determined  to  pnictrd  nof  utlier  on 
foot.  Ln(  kily  a  chaise  from  Rochdale  dro\etothe 
door,  as  1  was  eating  my  chop,  in  whirh  I  engaged 
a  seat;  and  whilst  waiting  the  Postilion's  leisure, 
a  mob — for  it  was  tlie  wakes  time — collected  before 
the  window;  in  the  midst  of  which,  to  my  rririiiifi- 
cation  and  surprise,  1  (»bservwmj)unted  on  a  stool, 
my  individual  violinist;  without  his  hat — his  long 
hair  blowing  in  all  directions — and  his  fiddle  in  his 
hand. 

A  stranger  to  Ws  usual  mode  of  obtaining  a  live- 
lihood, I  entertained  an  idea  that  he  was  beginning 
a  new  trade — trespassing  perhaps  upon  my  depart- 
ment. Impelled  by  curiosity,  I  threw  up  the  sash, 
and  screening  myself  as  much  as  possible  from 
notice,  distinctly  heard  him  deliver  the  following 
oration.  <*  Well — here  I  am  my  lads-— never  miss 
a  wakes  you  know — fiddling  Dick's  true  to  his 
time,  as  the  finger  to  the  clock,  or  a  maid  to  meet 
her  sweetheart.  Come — I'll  play  vou  a  grand  new 
piece  of  music,  composed  by  Signor  Lagramenti 
Twedlianti — and  a  great  many  other  hard  names— 
itscalled  English  Victory,  oR^e  Fren<  hmen's  De- 
feat.'* Here  he  went  throu^  the  Fall  of  Paris, 
and  then  continued  his  addi'ess.     «  Now  lads— i 
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lads!  why  not  gentlemen?  you  eat  like  Princes, 
and  get  as  drunk  as  Lords — therefore  you  are  t;^'n- 
tlen)»n."  A  shotjt.  *»  Well,  then,  gentlemen,  I'll 
tell  you  a  true,  and  most  extraordinary  story. 
Now  silence — listen — no  coughing,  hlouing  of  no- 
seis,  and  so  forth.  In  the  kingdom  of  the  great 
Mogul,  tiiere  dwelt  a  beauteous  damsel.  Plump 
and  rosy  cheeked— just  like  that  fat  wench  in  the 
straw  bonnet,  nay  don't  blush  my  girl — I  don't  blush 
— il  I  did  you  might  say  its  a  wonderful  tiling,  as 
the  lad  said  to  the  lawyer  when  he  turned  honest. 
So  as  I  was  saying — this  beautiful  damsel  that 
lived  in  the  kingdom  of  the  great  Mogul,  had  many 
suitors — sweethearts  as  we  call  them  in  Lancashire 
*— 'but  none  of  them  was  jann<jck  but  one,  and  he 
loved  her  above  a  bit ;  the  rest  were  fly  winds — 
fortune  hunters — that  followed  her  for  her  money  ; 
just  like — a — something  or  other — but  never  mind. 
Now  this  sweatheart  that  was  jannork,  had  no 
money  ;  and  the  ^MLt^  her  father,  dipped  his  por- 
ridge in  rum,  an^waded  to  his  fetlocks  in  g«dd, 
and  would  not  hear  of  his  addresses.  <  Go  out,' 
said  he  «  thou  impudent  knight:' — a>e,  gentlemen, 
he  was  a  knighf,  but  as  po  ^r  as  a  rat  ; — not  like 
our  knights  in  England,  SirTliomas,  and  Sir  John, 
rolling  about  in  their  carriages,  with  their  hounds, 
anfj  liieir  whippers-in.  So  this  kniglit  being  turn- 
ed off — I  don't  mean  at  the  gallows,  gentlemen, 
mind  that — he  got  into  a  low  way,  and  looked  a 
little  blue  ;  but  having  a  skip-jack  to  wait  upon  him 
— a  smartish  kind  of  chap — -just  like  your  humble 
— who  rould  fiddle  a  little,  aiid  sing  a  little,  and 
joke  a  little,"  «<  and  lie  a  little,"  cried  one  of  the 
mob,  which  caused  a  loud  laugh.  **.  To  bo  sure," 
continued  Frazier,  not  at  all  disconcerted,  "  what 
matter  whether  a  story  be  true  or  not,  if  it  is  but  a 
good  one.  ^^  '^'^— jte*  beautiful  damsel,  daughter 
of  the  mighty  Mu^p  who  dipped  his  porridge  in 
rum,  and  waded  up  to  tl>e  fetlocks  in  gold,  and  lived 
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in  the  dominions  of  the  great  Mogul,  loved  the  dis- 
carded knight — because  wiiy — he  was  jannoc  k,  and 
treated  the  rest  of  her  followers  with  (onttinpt. 
With  that,  they  held  a  meeting,  and  lading  their 
swords  across  each  other,  so — swore  the}'M  seve- 
rate  his  head  from  his  body. 

•«  Here  was  a  black  business,  as  the  sweep  said 
to  the  soot  bag.  What's  to  become  of  tlie  poor 
knight,  gentlemen  ?  Why  he'll  stand  no  more 
chance  than  a  mouse  in  a  mill  wheel.  AjkI  so — . 
he  calls  to  him  his  skip-jack — or  lackey — or  what 
you  please,  and  tells  him  the  whole  story.  ♦  Tho- 
maso,'  said  he,  for  that  was  his  name,  ♦  1  must  light 
all  these  knights,  therefore  f^tch  my  ln)^  sword 
andburkler,  my  helmet  ands])ear,  and  caparison  my 
courser.'  But  this  same  skip  jack  liappened  to  iiave 
more  brains  than  his  master— whiih  is  often  the 
case  in  your  large  towns  ;  and  as  he  did  not  like 
figliting,  he  counselled  the  knight  to  ruji  away  witli 
the  lad}'  first,  an<l  fight  afterwards.  The  knight 
looked  grave — as  knights  sometimes  do-^walked 
about — put  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  as  much  as  to 
say,  «  I'll  think  a  bit.'  At  length  he  gave  a  start, 
and  said,  <  Thomaso  thou  rea'^onest  v\ell — instant- 
ly procure  me  a  disguise,  and  I'll  bear  her  off  rhis 
niglit.'  JNovv  here  was  a  fine  fellow  for  you  ;  no 
shuffling — but  off  he  takes  her*  at  once.  Is  not  tliat 
the  wa},  lasses?  Well,  but  now  you  shall  hear — 
now  comes  the  bloo  y  business— don't  interrupt 
me,  or  you'll  lose  a  great  treat.  That  very  night 
the  beautiful  damsel,  daugliter  to  the  n^ighty  Mufti, 
who  (lipped  his  pori'iiige  in  rum,  and  waded  to  the 
fetlocks  in  gold,  and  li\ed  in  the  dominions  of  the 
great  Mogul,  left  hei*  father's  castle,  with  the  va- 
liant knight,  and  his  lackey,  from  vviienre  they  made 
their  way  into  an  adjoining  forest.  They  had  not 
proceeded  far,  when  the  tliglit  of  the  damsel  was 
discovered — the  great  bell  tolled — the  hu4;le  horn 
sounded,  and  lights,  for  the  night  was  dark,  were 
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seen  in  various  parts  of  the  castle,  so  that  they  had 
reasi>n  to  exjieit  an  immediate  puisuit.  This  made 
them  quicken  their  steps,  as  vou  will  ima,fijine,  |^en- 
tlemeri  ;  hut  in  vain,  lor  l»ors«  men  were  j^alloping 
tliruuj^h  cveij  avenue  with  dra\^n  swords  and  fl>^m- 
beaux.  A  pretty  situation  for  a  lUtin — as  the  jailor 
said  to  the  ,ii;ib>)et — What  was  to  be  done,  Hjink 
you  ?  Sure  to  be  taken,  the  hounds  were  at  their 
heels — no  es'  apt' — and  <  ertain  to  h«'  rut  to  pieces. 
Onlv  put  >ourst  Ives,  Gentlrmen,  in  their  situan(»n, 
for  a  moment.  Suppose  ihat  ^ood  lo.k  »ig  >oung 
Woman — she  with  the  pink  handkenhnf — to  be  the 
beaut ifd  damsel — daui^ht,-r  to  the  mi^l»t}  Mufti, 
who  dipped  hiS  porridi^e  in  rum,  and  waded  to  his 
fetlor  ks  in  .^old,  and  live<l  in  the  d«»minions  of  tiie 
great  Mo4i;ul,  and  suppose  John  O'Dk  ks  there, 
thejannoi  k  kni.y:l\t,  beloved  above  a  hit;  ave,  a\e, 
John,  thou  mdy  grin,  htit  a  pretty  .girl's  not  to  be 
sn  » zed  a^  ;  and  lass  suppose  me,  your  old  friend 
iid.ilin.iu;  Oirk,  who  have  come  liere  at  every  wakes 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  make  you  laugh— suppose 
roe  I  say,  the  sly  lackey,  who  could  see  int(»  a  mill 
stone  as  far  as  he  that  picks  it — all  in  this  dark  wood 
and  suriounded  on  every  side,  like  a  hare  in  a 
horse  p.»nd,  wha?  shotdd  we  do.  Gentlemen  ?  Why 
I'll  tell  you.  <  We  are  dead  {»u  n.  Sir,'  said  the 
la«  key.  <  I  know  it,'  said  the  kui^hi  ;  »  but  let  us 
sell  <»ur  lives  dearly,'  said  ids  master,  drawing  his 
long  sword.  As  1  told  you  b«Tore,  the  lack'  y  did 
ll«>t  like  fighting,  especially  when  there  was  iH)thing 
to  t)e  got  by  it.  ♦  A  thought  strikes  me.  Sir,* 
said  he,  »  fieie  are  plenty  of  leaves,  let  us  cover 
the  young  lady  with  them,  and  lav  her  at  the  foot 
of  this  tree,  whilst  we  climb  Into  the  upper  branch- 
es.' <  Thou  art  a  cunning  knave,'  said  his  mas- 
ter, <and  ril  take  thy  advi«e.'  Accordingly  the 
lady  was  covered  closely  with  1  aves,  and  my  gen- 
tlemen sat  al  .ft  upon  their  penh,  like  two  pea- 
cocks ill  pairing  time.     There  now,  we  have  'cm 
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all  snii.aj  in  a  moment,  escaped  from  certain  death, 
to  safet)  and  sermity.  But  wlio  liave  we  to  thank 
for  all  this?  Why  the  lackey,  to  be  sure;  his 
brains  saved  his  master's  bacon.  And  let  this  be 
a  warning  to  you,  never  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
good  advice.  Well,  up  come  the  horsemen,  with 
their  drawn  swords  and  their  flambeaux,  hacking 
and  hewing  on  every  side,  as  if  they  meant  to  fell 
the  fr)rest.  At  length  all  was  quiet ;  down  come 
the  p{  rchers,  up  jumps  madam,  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  liugging  and  kissing — eh  lasses  ?  away  they 
go  in  search  ol  their  carriage,  which  was  to  meet 
them  at  the  end  of  the  forest.  Here  at  length  they 
arrived,  the  coach  was  waiting  into  which  tliey 
jumped,  and  drove  away  merrily,  in  spite  of  the 
mighty  Mufti,  w!io  dij)[)ed  his  porridge  in  rum, 
and  waded  to  his  fetlocks  in  gold,  and  lived  in  the 
dominions  of  the  great  Mogul." 

Here  there  was  a  genera!  shojjf,  supposing  he 
had  finished.  *'  Stop,  stop,  gentlemen,"  said  he 
waving  his  hat,  *<  1  have  not  done  ;  tlie  best  is  to 
come.  Now^,  where  did  tiiey  drive  to  when  they 
left  the  wood?  Why,  i'il  tell  you.  They  drove 
to  the  castle  of  an  a(  quaintance  of  the  knight's, 
who  lived  some  miles  distant,  in  whom  he  thou/iJit 
he  could  confide;  but  he  was  one  of  your  fiioutli 
friends,  gentlemen,  wlio  say  one  thing  and  mean 
another — they  have  'em  in  your  large  towns  by 
hundreds.  So  when  the  carriage  stopped  at  his 
friend's  castle,  he  received  him  with  ojit-n  arms, 
and  tln-n  dt\spatched  iutelligeni  e  slily  to  the  mighty 
Mufti,  well  knowing  he  should  get  pecks  of  gui- 
neas— that  is,  what  we  call  guineas — for  discover- 
ing his  runaway  daughter.  He  was  a  great  rogue 
you'll  say,  gentlen»en  ;  but  mark  the  end  on't,  as 
the  parson  said.  In  a  few  hours  the  castle  was  sur- 
routKh'd,  and  whilst  the  knight  was  seated  b^  the 
beaunful  ilamsel,  telling  love  tales,  his  treacherous 
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friend  introduced  the  mighty  Mufti  and  his  men, 
f(ir  whirh  the  enrao-ed  lover  clove  his  head  in  two 
at  one  blow.  The  Mufti  seizing  his  daughter,  lifted 
his  dagger  to  plunge  it  in  her  heart,  just  so,"  hold- 
ing up  his  fiddle  stick,  «<  w  hen "  here  the  ora- 
tor stopj)ed,  and  throwing  his  hat  amongst  the 
crowd,  called  out,  "  'J'here  John,  take  it  round,  a 
penny  a-piece  won't  be  much  amongst  you,  and 
every  little  helps  Dick ;  he  must  eat  as  well  as  the 
mighty  Mufti." 

The  hat  was  soon  handed  bark,  and  as  he  emp- 
tied the  contents  into  his  pocket,  it  appeared  well 
filled.  He  then  continued,  "And  now,  gentlemen, 
I  come  to  the  grand  conclusion — and  a  gi'and  one 
it  is  I  promise  you.  You  may  hear  stories  in  metho- 
dist  chapels,  in  iaw  courts,  and  at  stage  plays,  and 
in  your  large  towns,  tho^'ll  swallow  it  all,  as  the 
8ow  said  to  the  swill  tub ;  but  this  is  true  jannock, 
this  is  a  story  of  stories,  brouglit  from  the  domini- 
ons of  the  great  Mogul ;  none  of  your  Tristram 
Shandys  and  Robinson  Crusoes.  So,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, the  mighty  Mufti,  with  upstretched  arm,  just 

so,  was  going  to  stab  his  daughter,  when she 

fell  lifeless  at  his  feet — dead,  to  all  appt  arance,  as 
my  fiddle.  This  so  alarmed  th.e  old  gentleman,  for 
it's  natural  for  parents  to  love  their  children,  you 
Icnow,  as  the  swine  said  wlien  she  swallowed  the 
su<  king  pig — he  was  so  alarmed,  I  say,  that  he 
swore  by  the  beard  of  Mahomet  that  if  she  re- 
covered, he  would  bestow  her  on  the  man  she 
liked.  This  served  as  a  reviving  cordial,  like  a 
dram  at  daylight — the  jannock  knight  became  her 
husband — his  treacherous  friend  met  his  reward — 
the  old  man  did  not  live  long  to  plague  them — and, 
when  hedied,  the  knight  became  a  mighty  Mufti — 
and  made  his  faithful  lackey  the  companion  of  his 
grandeur.*' 
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At  the  conclusion  there  was  a  general  sliout, 
with  ♦*  Wt'll  (lone  Dick — a  song — a  song."  I  lis- 
tened to  the  story,  with  wonder  at  the  fellow^s  in- 
gt-nuity  and  adr«)itness — but  no  way  anxious  for  a 
sample  of  his  miisiral  powers,  I  stopped  into  the 
chaise,  and  was  speedily  conveyed  to  Rochdale. 
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CHAP.  XXXL 


'^  ABROAD  AND  AT  HOME." 

HOLMAK. 


Rochdale  is  not  a  large  town,  but  stands  high 
in  mercantile  importance;  and  is,  I  believe,  ihe 
richest  place,  oF  its  size,  in  tbe  kingdom  :  con- 
sisting of  opulent  merchants,  who  have,  by  their 
industry,  obtained  large  fortunes,  and  live  in  that 
degree  of  elegance  and  splendour  they  are  justly 
entitled  to. 

In  the  early  part  of  life,  I  had,  as  I  before  said, 
made  some  respectable  acquaintance  in  this  place, 
with  whom  I  was  then  upon  a  par,  in  every  point 
of  view;  but  adverse  fortune  having  placed  me  in 
a  dependent  state,  1  now  looked  up  to  tiiat  friend- 
ship for  protection,  which,  before,  I  claimed  as 
my  due. 

My  old  friend,  Mr.  Jonathan  Fildes,  was  glad 
to  see  me  ;  Mr.  Frank  Holt,  favoured  me  with  his 
countenance ;  and  many  others  gave  me  reason  to 
conclude,  I  shouhl  not  repent  my  journey.  The 
following  day,  as  I  sat  with  Miss  Lancashire,  my 
printer,  I  observed  Frazier  hurrying  into  town,  at 
a  more  tlian  common  pace.  The  boy  of  the  shop 
called  him  back,  at  my  request. 

"Where  aicyou  going  in  such  haste,  Mr.  Fra- 
zier ?"  said  I, 

"To  my  quarters,  sir,  to  prepare  for  the  even- 
ing.     We  pci'form  to-night  sir,  don*t  we?' 

"  I  shall  perform." 
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«  That's  all  the  same,  you  know  sir.  I  fiddle — 
you  sms; — and,  I  dare  say,  x\e  siiall  j^et  through—* 
as  tJie  bellows  blower  said  to  the  ori^anist.** 

<•  You  have  ^;ot  a  bla(  k  eye,  Mr.  Frazier,  and 
that  will  do  neither  yourself  nor  ine  credit." 

«<  My  Haslingden  friends,  sir,  always  set  their 
mark  up^m  me,  lest  they  should  not  kmiw  me  again. 
But  I  have  something  liere,  sir,"  sliiking  his  pock- 
et, *»  that  passeth  shew — these,"  poiniing  to  his 
eyes,  «  but  the  trappings  and  suits  of  wo.*' 

Having  learnt  the  residence  of  the  worthy  ma- 
gistrate, Mr.  Robinson  (whom,  tlie  rea<ler  will  re- 
collect, as  our  companion  at  Plymouth)  I  walked 
to  his  house,  with  all  those  pleasurable  sensations 
that  a  sanguine  mind  feels,  when  anti<  iputing  a 
waruj  and  friendly  reception.  And,  as  my  per- 
forinance  was  advertised  tor  iliat  «^vening,  1  sjiould 
have  a  plausible  excuse  for  rejecting  his  pressing 
solicitations  to  prolong  my  stay.  1  rejoiced  to 
find  his  health  so  much  established,  that  he  was 
able  ro  go  out  on  horseba?  k — for  I  met  him  re- 
turning fr  >m  his  uiorning's  ride.  He  held  out  his 
hand,  and  ssud  he  \vas  glad  to  see  me,  but  th  re 
appeared  a  difference  in  his  mode  of  address,  a  dis- 
tance" in  his  manner,  I  was  not  prepared  for.  [q 
short,  [  discovered,  long  before  I  left  the  hall,  that 
mafi  can  be  generous  and  pleasant  abroad— and 
at  hMine,  mean,  niggardly,  and  unfeeling.  Sur- 
roijn<le<l  by  those  habits  and  customs,  which,  when 
travelling,  he  had  partially  thrown  off,  he  appears 
in  his  genuine  character.  So  it  was  with  Mr.  lio- 
binson.  The  good  humoured  hilarity  of  the  jus- 
tice iti  Devonshire,  was  changed  into  the  morose, 
serious,  self-important  magistrate  of  Lancashire; 
and  a  woeful  change  it  was;  although  it  had  one 
unexpe*  ted  effect — it  reinstated  Lavater  in  my  good 
opinion,  from  which  he  had  been  hurled  by  the  du- 
P  2 
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plicity  of  this  same  member  -jf  the  quorum.     But 
I  have  j^ot  stran,a;ely  ahead  of  my  suhjert. 

**  Tako  m}  horse,  Tim,"  said  the  justice.  Tim 
came  siumpinejout  of  the  stable,  in  a  pair  i)f  wood- 
en rh),g;s  ;  and,  no  sooner  cast  his  eyes  upon  me, 
tlian,  unmindful  of  !»is  master's  romnmnd,  he  seized 
n\\  hand,  and  almost  shook  it  from  my  body — 
«  B V  the  mass,  Mestep  Romnev,  Vm  fain  to  see 
yoo,  and  so  I'm  sure  is  th'  owd  mester.  Do  rome 
in,  at»d  bite  and  sup  with  us."  «  Thou  art  an  impu- 
dent rascal,'*  said  his  master,  <♦  but  that  Mr.  Rom- 
ne^  is  no  stranger  to.** 

We  now  entered  the  house,  and  Mr.  Robinson 
led  the  way  to  a  room  where  preparations  were  laid 
for  dinner.  At  sight  of  the  table,  1  fancied  he 
looked  chagrined;  but  not  supposing  vexation  could 
arise  from  any  cause,  save  regret,  that  the  dinner, 
perhaps,  might  not  be  such  as  he  could  have  w  ish- 
ed  me,  as  a  stranger,  to  partake  of;  I  endeavour- 
ed to  rally  his  good  humour,  by  talking  of  Ply- 
mouth and  Mr,  Ponteus.  But  neither  Plymouth,  nor 
the  Scotchman,  seemed  to  be  remembered  with  that 
pleasure  I  expected.  1  then  fan(  ied  some  family 
calamity,  though  he  was  not  in  mourning,  might 
have  affected  his  spirits,  and  rendered  topic  s  unin- 
teresting. Under  this  idea,  I  enquired  after  the 
children  he  had  formerly  mentioned  ;  and  learnt, 
that  they  were  all  in  health — well  married— «and 
settled  in  distant  parts  of  the  country. 

Finding  m)^ self  balked  in  every  attempt  to  ren- 
der him  sociable,  I  beguiled  the  time  by  examining 
the  prints,  with  which  his  room  was  profusely  de- 
corated. At  length,  he  said,  somewhat  abruptly— 
«  What  brings  you  into  Lancashire,  Mr.  R«)mney  ? 
are  you  still  upon  the  itinerant  plan  ?" 

Supposing  his  enquiry  proceeded  from  the  friend- 
ly interest  he  took  in  my  concerns,  I  gave  him  a 
brief  sketch  of  my  life,  since  we  parted,  and  end- 
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ed,  by  shewing  him  a  bill  of  my  intended  perform- 
ance that  evening. 

He  casually  looked  it  over,  then  shook  his  bead, 
and  observed,  *«  Wl»at  a  pity  you  did  not  attend 
more  to  business  in  your  younger  days  !  But  there 
is  no  grieving  tor  shed  milk  ;  you  have  made  your 
bed,  and  so  you  must  lie  upon  it." 

The  little  feeling  his  words  expressed,  of  which 
his  countenance  was  a  faithful  copy,  gave  me  the 
first  idea  of  the  change  I  have,  somewhat  prema- 
turely, stated  above. 

This  no  sooner  entered  my  imagination,  than  I 
thought  I  cojdd  account  for  the  dinner  being  kept 
back — -for  Tim  had  announced  its  being  ready 
when  we  entered  the  house — but  as  the  justice  made 
some  ex(  use  to  leave  the  room,  I  f  incied  it  was  to 
make  an  addition,  on  my  account,  to  what  was 
previously  prepared. 

Under  these  uncomfortable  impressions,  I  was 
meditating  a  retreat,  when  Tim  entered,  and,  with 
more  than  common  bluntness,  exclaimed,  <♦  Dolly 
says,  th'  dinner's  done  to  rags,  and  hoo  wonders 
what  yore  waiting  for." 

Tlie  magistrate  ordered  it  to  be  serve<l  immedi- 
ately, and  seeing  me  prepared  for  a  removal,  he 
added,  but  so  disconcerted  that  he  could  not  look 
me  in  tlie  face — <*  Perhaps,  Mr.  Romney,  you  will 
take  a  moutliful  of  dinner  ere  you  go — -you  have  a 
long  walk  before  you,  and  it  grows  late." 

«  From  the  Mr.  Robinson,  I  respected  in  Devon- 
shire, I  should  not  have  scrupled  to  accept  a  din- 
ner," said  i,  fixing  my  eye  steadily  upon  him, 
^«  but  he,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  is  so  change«i,  sn  dif- 
fer<>nt  from  my  fellow  traveller,  that  were  the 
length  of  the  way  trebled,  and  I  desiitiite  of  the 
means  to  purchase  refreshment,  I  would  scorn  to 
be  indebted  to  the  cold-hearted  hospitality,  that 
circumstances  have  forced  you  to  assume.  But  I 
forgive  you  ;  liberality  is  not  the  school  in  which 
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you  were  educated,  custom  hath  rendered  a  con- 
trary Conduct  familiar — and,  as  you  just  now  ele- 
gantly observed,  you  have  made  your  bed,  and  so 
you  must  lie  upon  it." 

As  I  left  the  house,  Tim  fallowed  me,  to  know 
the  reason  1  went  without  dinner.  As  1  made  an 
evasive  answer,  he  continued,  **  I'll  be  shot  if  th' 
owd  crazy  skinflint  has  ever  axed  you  ;  nor.  I 
reck(»n.  he's  tane  no  tickets  for  th'  doomcnt  yore 
going  to  have  at  Rochila,  He  mays  nout  o*  paying 
forty  or  fity  pound  to  a  liquor /e^/i/,  but  it  svould 
grieve  his  guts  to  part  with  a  pouuil  or  two  i'  yore 
way.  I  wish  I'o  his  brass,  Mr.  Roniney,  I'd  mak 
it  fly  a  diff*erent  way — but  he  warMs  it  here,"  strik- 
ing his  breast.  «*  Why,  it  wur  but  th'  tother  day, 
he  sowd  th'  owd  mare  for  five  pound,  that's  car- 
ried him  to  Rochila  for  above  twenty  year:  and 
now  it  grieves  my  heart  to  see  th'  poor  cratur 
whipj)ed  and  flogged  up  yonder  hill,  till  Aoos  ready 
to  drop.  He'll  go  to  h — 11  for  it,  and  so  I  towd 
him.  Pray  sur  dun  yo  ever  meet  Pontius  Pilate  i* 
your  travels?  that  wur  a  nireish  sort  of  a  <  liap. 
He  lent  our  owd  mon  ten  pound,  i  remember,  when 
he  were  in  a  hobble  :— but  if  th'  schUs  had  been 
turned,  he  mit  a  whistled  af  »re  he'd  a  .i^etten  it  o' 
owd  Robinson.  But  may  1  mak  so  bowd — I  hope 
yore  na  b^fronted^  if  I  ax  yo  jnst  to  sell  me  two 
gallery  ti{  kets,  like,  for  yore  play  to  neet," 

<*  1  cannot  s- 11  \ou  two  Tim,"  replied  I,  as  he 
pulled  out  his  money,  «<  but  I'll  give  yt>u  half  a 
dozen." 

"  Win  yo,  by  th'  mass  ?  Pm  sure  I'm  qtiite  r.bli- 
gated — and,  if  I  wur  as  ri(  h  as  some  folk,  yo  shud* 
den  have  a  guinea  a  piece  for  'em." 

I  performed  with  tolerable  success,  thanks  to  my 
K'u  h<lalc  friends;  and  having  receive*!  a  iS  iter  that 
mornini;  from  Manchester  which  lequirtd  n»,>  im- 
mediate attention,  i  discharged  Mr.  Frazier  \vith 
a  small  present  above  his  demand  fur  the  sudden- 
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Mess  of  our  separation.  Up  received  it  with  ,e;rati- 
tude,  and  took  leave  with  ie,a;iei.  *•  D«)n*t  lit  vour 
noble  spirit  be  cast  down,  sir,*'  said  he,  «  but  vv^si^n 

the   bine   d Is    rome  across   yon,  as  1  perceive 

they  sometimes  do,  never  ti^ive  in,  but  draw  the 
sword  t)f  n-soliition,  and  lay  about  you  as  I  do  ;  ,^o 
to  h — II  says  I,  or  Til  cut  yon  down — as  the  Bol- 
ton cavalry  said  to  the  Bull  Doc;." 

1  thanked  him  for  his  advice,  and  wanting;  to 
be  alone,  wished  hiwi  health  arid  success.  S  ill  he 
did  not  take  the  hint,  but  seemed  determined,  as 
tliis  was  our  last  interview,  to  talk  his  fill.  «*  As 
to  success,  sii',"  said  he  <*  I  thank  you  for  your 
wishes,  but  mine  depends  upon  this,"  p  >intini^  to 
his  head.  «<  Nobody  jrives  Dick  a  dinner,  unless 
he  can  do  something  for  it.  Fiddlers,  sir,  an*  ve- 
ry much  neglected  for  want  of  proper  informa- 
tion; but  the  aux^iliary  society  of  which  I  am  a 
member. " 

<*  A  member  of  the  Bible  society  Mr.  Frazier  2" 

<*  Oh,  no  sir,  the  auxiliary  fiddling  society,  esta- 
blished in  London,  to  spread  harmonious  know- 
ledge in  foreign  parts.  I  am  going  a  missionary 
to  Holland,  and  shall  make  the  lazy  broad  bottom 
Dutchmen,  skip  about  to  the  tune  of  «»  Go  to  the 
devil  and  shake  yourself." 

«  You  treat  serious  subjects  with  too  much  levi- 
ty, Mr.  Frazier." 

"  How  so,  sir  ?  Has  not  one  man  as  great  a 
right  to  promote  his  trade  as  another?  The 
preachers  are  filling  their  pockets,  and  getting 
subscriptions  without  end,  for  auxiliaries,  and 
missionaries,  and  Jew  conversions,  and  Sunday 
schools,  and  some  excuse  or  another,  every  day  iu 
the  week, — ay  ,  and  Sunday  too.  Are  not  all  the 
walls  of  every  town  covered  with  bills  of  their 
performance  ?— 'And  why  may  not  the  society  for 
spreading  innocent  mirth  amongst  mankind  be  en- 
couraged ?     Well,  sir,  God  bless  you  : — ^you  are 
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a  gentleman,  and  know  how  to  (leraean  yourself.— 
¥ou'll  not  forget  Fiddling  Dirk,  I  liope,  sir?"  At 
the  end  of  this  effusion,  he  walked  consequentially 
out  of  the  room. 

After  taking  leave  of  my  Rorhdale  friends,  I  de- 
parted for  Manchester,  and  arrived  at  the  house  of 
my  wife's  brotiier,  Mr.  William  Kenworth}^,  where 
I  found  letters,  from  the  cottage,  with  the  pleasing 
inieihgence  that  all  was  well. 
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CHAP.  XXXIL 


'<  THE  LONGER  THOU  LIVEST  THE 
MORE  FOOL  THOU  ARC" 

NY.  Wager. 


Now,  reader,  I  come  to  a  part  of  my  life,  the 
most  miserable,  the  most  unjirofitable,  the  must 
coiitiwnptible,  in  point  of  occupation,  that  1  had 
ever  experienced.  Duty  demands,  tliat  I  shnidd 
say  somethin.af  about  it ;  1  will,  therefore,  riM  al 
the  despicable  and  disgusting  scenes,  from  the 
lowest  offices  of  memory,  where  ^once  hoped  they 
might  mo^dder,  and  rust,  and  rot,  in  everlasting 
obliMon. 

♦«  Nei  pssity  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bed- 
fellows." Fate  had  now  prepared  a  patli  forme,  I 
never  trod  before,  and,  for  whidi,  1  was,  of  all 
human  beings,  the  most  unfit.  As  if  my  devoied 
head  l»ad  not  withstood,  long  enough,  the  pelungs 
of  adverse  fortune,  a  storm  was  brewing,  under 
the  seductive  semblance  of  fair  and  prosperous 
weather,  that  fitiallv  put  a  period  to  almost  exery 
hope— and  drove  my  struggling  and  sea-worn  bark, 
amongst  sh  »als,  ro.ks,  and  quick-sands,  from 
which,  I  fear,  it  will  never  recover. 

The  old  theatre  in  Manchester,  had  long  been 
con'crted  into  a  circus,  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Brad- 
bury, of  pantomimic  mcunory.  U  was  kept  open  a 
year  or  two,  and  dosed  with  his  total  ruin.  For 
some  time  it  remained  a  dead  weight  in  the  hands 
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of  the  proprietors, — but  as  pe^ce  wRv?  concluded, 
and  a  returnin.a;  trade  expectd,  mv  friends  advised 
nn^f  as  a  last  etfort,  to  turn  my  mind  towards  this 
infe?-nal  place. 

Always  sanguine  and  indefatigable,  when  in 
pursuit  of  an  objei  t  that  carried  with  it  probable 
suf  I  ess,  i  set  to  work,  and  after  many  meetings 
witii  the  propr'i«'tors,  it  was  at  lenj^th  agreed,  that 
1  should  he J'avoured  with  this  good  things  as  one  of 
them  observed,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  oue  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds, — and,  as  some  alterations,  ave- 
raged at  forty  pounds,  were  indispcnsible,  they, 
that  is  aconnuinee  of  thvm ^verbatly  agreed  to  pay 
one  iiaif.  For  the  due  payment  of  the  rent,  three 
of  my  best  friends,  nanndy,  Mr.  Hewett,  and  Mr. 
Alstead,  solicitors,  and  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  W. 
Ken  worthy,  became  surety. 

Utie  day  I  met  nfriend,' — ^Such  a  man  as  Shak- 
speare  means,  whtu  he  says  "  he  could  smile,  and 
smile,  and  be  a  vdl  in."  He  was  a  creature  from 
\vhose  conversation  and  manners,  no  one  would 
conceive  he  maintained  any  degree  of  importance 
in  the  to\\n  (d'  Manrhester:  yet  such  is  the  fact, 
as  many  know  to  tlieir  sorrow,  lie  thus  addressed 
me.  «»  By  G — ,  Mester  Romney,  this  is  th'  best 
thing  I/O  ever  did  i'  yore  loife.  Fo  are  the  only  mon 
for  it.  If  yo  dnnna  mak  moor  on't  f  one  year,  nor 
players   dun  at  th'   new   Theatre  i'   two,  Til   be 

d nd." 

The  reader  must  pardon  this,  to  many,  unintel- 
ligible digression;  but  "the  galled  jade  will  wince." 
It  is  our  duty  to  forgive  injuries,  but  the  deep^  de- 
signing malignity  of  unprovoked  malice,  tliough  it 
may  be  forgiven  by  some,  can  never  bv  forgotten  by 
any. 

Before  I  entered  upon  this  dreadful  business  I 
spent  a  few  days  at  Parkgate ;  where  Mr.  Webb 
the  pliilanthropist  was  on  a  visit ;  partly  fur  the 
benefit  of  the  waters,  but  more  particularly  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  poor;  and  tlie  deeds  of  charity 
he  ppi'forined  in  the  n«»i.ii;hb()j«i'hood  railed  foi'th  the 
Widow's  .^I'Hfitiide,  and  the  Orplian's  j)rayi'P. 

Accidentally  procuring;  from  the  library  the  for- 
mer part  of  this  work  ;  he  sont  to  know  if  I  co(dd 
procure  hirn  a  set.  Luckily  1  had  one  by  me,  \hich 
on  receivinjsj  lie  returned  me  a  polite  note  inclosing 
ten  pounds,  and  a  request  that  the  remaining  vo- 
lumes might  be  forvvarded  to  him. 

Tiie  character  of  tiiis  gentleman  is  too  generally 
known  and  appreciated,  for  me  to  add  any  thing 
to  his  well  earned  fame.  Mis  reward  in  this  world, 
is  the  poor  man's  blessing,  and  will  be  in  tlie  next, 
the  approbation  of  his  (jod. 

Flattered  and  encouraged  by  well  wishing  friends 
—.for  some  I  hrid  in  tlie  town  of  Manch«ster — I 
eagerly,  and  witli  spirit  went  to  work,  and  procur- 
ed all  descriprions  of  pei-formers ;  for  I  concluded 
a  liberal  spirit  in  catering  for  the  public  entertain- 
ment, would  soon  repay  itself. 

"  Ah  !  t!iat  a  man  might  know  the  end  of  this 
day's  business  ere  it  come  ;  but  it  sufficeth  that  the 
day  will  end,  and  then  the  end  is  known." 

This  subject  is  so  hateful  to  m  ^  and  must  be  so 
little  interesting  to  my  readers,  that  I  shall  be  par- 
doned in  passing  it  lightly  over.  Suffice  it  ttien  to 
say,  after  being  six  months,  involved  in  saw  dust 
and  misery,  I  wound  up  my  accounts  with  the  loss 
of  tfiree  hundred  pounds. 

It  i.«  needless  to  attempt  a  description  of  my  an- 
guish. Baited  on  every  side  by  just  <lemands,  I 
had  not  the  power  to  pay — unable  to  raise  a  single 
guinea  for  present  use — and  the  knowledge  that 
ray  sureties  were  involved — br«)ke  my  rest  by 
night,  and  my  visions  by  day  terminated  in  a  view 
of  Lancaster  Castle. 

In  this  predicament,  however,  fortune  did  not 
forsake  rae.  I  still  retained  a  small  property  in 
right  of  my  wife.     It  was  supposed  to  be  unalien- 
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able,  but  on  examining  her  grandfather's  will,  it 
proved  otherwise.  We  readily,  by  the  help  of  that 
best  of  human  beings,  my  friend  Hewett,  disposed 
of  it  for  two  iiundred  pounds,  and  with  this  money 
I  exonerated  my  worthy  bondsmen. 

Still  I  was  indebted  to  different  tradesmen,,  but 
having  dealt  lar'gely  with  most  of  them,  and  paid 
them  as  long  as  I  was  able,  1  found  favour  in  their 
sight. 

By  the  above,  it  will  appear  I  am  still  labouring 
under  difficulties.  Su(  h  is,  and  I  fear,  ever  will 
be,  the  case.  I  am  scarcely  free  from  one  (  alamit- 
ous  undertaking,  before  another  expedient  pre- 
sents flattering  hopes — is  attempted — fails — and  I 
am  again  bowed  down  with  misery  and  debt.  Still 
I  have  many  things  to  be  thankful  for,  which  the 
favourites  of  fortune  lark  ;  and  if  happiness  and 
misery  are  equally  distributed,  which  1  firmly  be- 
lieve— I  ouglit  to  be  grateful ;  since  ind«pen(lence 
alone  is  wanting  to  complete  my  sum  of  cartldy 
felicity. 

During  this  six  months  of  confusion,  loss,  and 
disappointment,  it  will  naturally  be  supj)osed  my 
better  half  took  her  share  in  all  that  was  going  for- 
ward. Nothing  but  necessity  obliged  me  ever  to 
be  without  her  ;  and  here  she  was  of  real  use.  Her 
ready  [)en,  and  clear  understanding,  enabled  Uev 
to  render  me  substantial  service  ;  but  vain,  as  it 
proved,  were  all  our  efforts,  and  the  two  hundred 
pounds  that  might  have  helped  our  declining  years, 
were  sacrificed.  Not  even  the  twenty  pounds  for 
improving  the  circus,  would  be  alloued,  under  tlie 
excuse  that  a  few  of  tlie  glass  chandeliers  were 
damaged,  when  forty  shillings  would  have  repaired 
the  whole.  1  must  do  the  proprietors  in  general 
the  justice  to  say,  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  in 
the  business.  Many  of  them  were  gentlemen  of 
forluneand  respectability,  who  thought  little  abf)Ut 
so  trifling  a  concern  ^  and  those  to  whom  it  was 
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an  object,  left  the  chief  management  to  one,  whom 
they  knew  had  d — 1  enough  in  hi»n  for  any  thing. 

Thus  foiled  at  every  point ;  almost  without  tlic 
means  of  present  subsistence,  and  with  but  faint 
hopes  for  the  future;  Mrs.  R.  s('t  out  for  the  Cot- 
tage of  Calamity — the  former  pleasing  apptdhition 
having  for  a  while  fled,  though  not  for  ever,  as  the 
following  pages  will  evince. 

To  add  to  the  unparalleled  misery  I  underwent 
at  this  time,  two  fi-iends,  for  whom  J  entertained 
an  affection  superior  to  any  thing  I  ever  otherwise 
experienced,  or  can  conceive  it  possible  for  man  to 
feel  for  man — died  ! 

The  reader  may  perliaps  recollect,  in  the  early 
part  of  these  memoirs,  a  youth  with  whom  I  was 
jjarticularly  intimate,  during  my  resitlence  at  Ciies- 
ter.  He  was  then  a  rising  star  of  genius — possess- 
ed a  feeling  heart — and  an  equanimity  of  temper 
that  no  opposition  could  disturb.  As  he  increased 
in  years,  pleasing  anecdote,  and  instructive  infor- 
mation, hung  upon  his  lip.  Inoffi^nsive,  tender, 
and  humane  towards  every  living  creature,  he  be- 
came an  object  of  general  admiration— his  com- 
pany was  in  constant  request — and  such  were  his 
fascinating  powers,  tiiat  t!ie  board  of  festivity  ne- 
ver lacked  guests  if  Cowdroy  was  there. 

Without  the  aid  of  oaths  or  indelicacy,  he  liter- 
ally "  set  the  table  in  a  roar,"  and  all  competition 
at  d<^fiance,  by  the  neatness  of  his  satire,  and  the 
poignancy  of  his  wit. 

A  forty  years'  intimacy  with  this  singularly  ex- 
cellent character,  confirmed  my  admiration,  and 
increased  my  esteem ;  and  I  appeal  to  those  who 
btst  knew  him,  wliether  I  exaggerate,  or  set  down 
aui^iit  in  prejudice.  • 

His  versatility  of  talent  once  rendered  the  Ches- 
ter Chronicle  the  best  provin<ial  paper  in  the 
kingdom.  In  his  later  yf'ai's,  he  became  proprie- 
tor of  the  Manchester  Gazette,  and  in  that  capa- 
city died. 
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Oh  ye  exalted  b«  istgs!  slaves  of  no  party — ^wlio 
know  how  to  estimate  worth  and  talent — ..ive,  x\ith 
me,  your  meed  of  praise  at  Covv(lroy*s  phiiunturo- 
pic  shrine  ! — whose  soul  lived  but  in  gotd  v\ishes 
for  mnnkind,  and  died,  confirming  them  with  his 
latest  breath. 


Ye  lovers  of  social  delights, 

Whfihc  bosoms  are  mild  and  humane, 
Ah  !   paist'  fiom  your  perdot.s  rites, 

And  milk  for  a  momem  my  strain. 
Poor  Cov/droy,  by  nature  endowed 

W  th  taien's  to  pjlease  and  illume, 
To  nat<u-c-'s  dread  fiat  has  bowed, 

And  silenily  sunk  to  the  tomb. 

There  are,  who  remember  his  powers, 

Ere  his  nerves  by  decay  were  unstrung" ; 
"Who  reiT'cmber  how  night's  witching  hours 

By  his  fancies  were  speeded  along; 
Who  remember  his  eloquent  eye, 

And  those  lips  where  benevolence  played; 
And  these,  wiih  true  feelm.i^,  shall  sigh 

O'er  the  turf  where  their  favourite  is  laid. 

i  know  there  are  minds  who  disdain 

The  verse  that  extols  the  obscure  ; 
But  if  fortunes  were  measured  by  brain. 

What  numbers  of  these  w  ould  be  poor. 
The  treasures  poor  Cowdroy  possessed 

Were  funds  of  wit,  humo'ir,  and  whim; 
And  thousands  with  piums  nsay  be  blest. 

For  one  that  is  favoured  like  him- 

As  the  elephant's  trunk  can  upraise 

The  trees  of  the  fores'  or  straws; 
So  Cowdroy  could  pun  on  a  phrase, 

Or  could  advocate  freedom's  great  cause. 
If  hate  ever  rankled  his  breast, 

'Twas  a.i^'-ainst  tiie  dark  foes  of  mankind; 
And  each  chain  that  erodes  the  opprest, 

'Twas  the  wish  of  his  soul  to  unbind. 

His  heart  was  the  seat  of  the  dove; 

There  gentleness  found  an  abode  ; 
And  like  the  bright  ilay  star,  his  love 

For  the  whole  human  family  glowed- 
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But  that  bosom,  with  feeling  once  frauglit, 
And  that  tongue  the  dispenser  of  mirth, 

And  those  eyes,  ever  beaming  vvith  thought, 
All,  all  are  descended  to  earth. 
August,  1814. 


The  foregoing  linos  came  from  the  powerful  pen, 
and  expansive  mind,  of  that  great  poetic  genius, 
Edward  Rushton,  of  Liverpool. 

It  was  not  many  weeks  after  I  had  communicat- 
ed the  melancholy  intelligence  of  Cowdroy's  de- 
cease— our  mutual  friend — to  Rushton — which 
brought  the  tear  of  sensibility  down  his  manly 
cheek,  and  produced  this  poem,  when  I  read  the 
sad  news  of  the  death  of  this  valunUe  man. 

My  interview  with  him  in  the  fourth  volume  will 
probably  be  remembered,  where  1  endeavoured  to 
give  a  slight  sketch  of  his  character  :  but  no  pen 
that  1  am  able  to  use — no  words  that  language  can 
furnish — will  convey  my  ideas  of  his  worth — or 
draw  even  a  distant  resemblance  of  his  genius  and 
virtue. 

Unlike  my  friend  Cowdroy,  he  could  not  "set 
the  table  in  a  roar;"  yet — although  his  great  mind 
was  formed  for  more  exalted  pursuits — he  could 
join  in  the  social  laugh,  and  heartily  enjoy  the 
mirth-moving  anecdote. 

But  when  the  feast  of  reason  was  prepared  by 
intellectual  caterers,  and  served  up  with  the  pleas- 
ing garnish  of  rational  enjoyment,  and  unpreju- 
diced opinion,  he  became  a  greedy  guest — br)ldly 
reared  his  mental  crest— and  cut  up  falsehood  and 
hypocrisy  with  a  giant's  arm. 

His  opinions — and  he  spared  no  pains  to  obtain 
information — were  not  the  generally  received  dog- 
mas of  the  multitude.  They  arose  from  a  spirit 
of  enquiry — «were  confirmed  by  deep  investigation 
—and  once  thoroughly  convinced,  he  became  im- 
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moveable.  Tyranny  might  threaten — interest  might 
invite — yet  he  shitted  nut  his  grnimcl:  firm  and  in- 
flrxihle,  he  heeded  not  tlie  tauntings  oT  ignorance 
and  picjudire,  but  supported  his  sentiments  with 
manly  derision,  because  erected — as  he  conceived, 
on  the  tbundations  of  adamantine  truth. 

There  was  a  stern  morality,  and  conscious  inde- 
pendence in  every  lineament  of  his  countenance, 
and  motion  of  his  body,  tliat  appalled  the  vicious, 
and  awed  servility  to  silence  ;  yet  his  heart  was 
of  the  tenderest  texture,  and  as  our  great  bard 
beautifully  observes,  he  had 

"  A  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  to  melting  charity." 

Being  reduced  again  to  my  only  resource — the 
Brooms — 1  procured  letters  of  introduction  from 
Liverprtol,  to  respectable  people  in  the  Potteiies, 
D«'rl)y,  ^ottingliam,  Loughborough,  &c.  and  as 
I  had  thrown  otf  the  load  n\'  sawdust  that  so  long 
Weighted  me  down,  the  elastic  springs  of  my  mind 
again  began  to  vibrate  ;  though  sorely  pressed  for 
the  last  six  months,  they  had  not  entirely  lost  their 
tone. 

The  reader  will  naturally  suppose  that  a  man 
so  unfortunately  situated,  was  ill  provided  for  a 
long  continutince  of  unsuccessful  itinerancy^ — and 
the  «  hances  were  against  me.  it  was  tlie  season 
of  winter — \evy  cold  and  dreary — and  my  enter- 
tainment had  few  attractions  for  tii*"  lower  orders 
of  society.  Nevertheless,  my  letters  were  fntm 
sucti  respectable  quarters,  that — having  never 
been  that  route  before — 1  could  not  help  anticipa- 
ting siu  cess. 

My  old,  and  never  to  be  equalled  friends,  Mrs, 
Buektey  and  Mr.  Hewett — to  wh«>in  may  he  added, 
a  worthy  member  of  the  socie^?/  of  friends^  Mr.  John 
Wood — deserted  me  not,  but  supplied  my  imme- 
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diate  wants  ;  and  I  prepared  for  my  excursion  with 
as  much  hope,  and  as  little  fear,  as  ever  1  experi- 
enced in  tlie  early  parts  of  life. 

The  reader  lias  prohably  lons^  ere  this,  thou.q^ht, 
with  wonder,  that  a  man,  not  destitute  of  talent-— 
and  r  should  be  uni^rateful  to  God  were  I   to  say 
less — should  prefer  this  uncertain  way  of  life,  in 
which  much  misery  is  sure   t()  occur,  and  at  best, 
little  more  tlian  a  bare  livelihood  can  be  obtained. 
To  this  I  answer  •  I  do  not  prefer  it — 1  never  did 
prefer  it  ;'  but  loni*  experience  has  taught  me,  that 
tiiough  I  may  possess  a  smatterinj^  of  genitis,  it  is 
of  such  an    heterogeneous   description — so   mixed 
and  C(implex — that  it  would  j)uzzle  those  wh(»  know 
me  best,  to  say  what  1  am  most  fit  for — or  rather 
— it  would  be  more  easy  for  them  to  say,  I  am  ex- 
actlyjitfor  nothing.     «*  Why  not  turn  Preacher  ?" 
said  a  wortiiy  frirnd    **  it  is  a  thriving  ti-ade,  and 
many  pulpits  would  scxai  be  open  to  you."  I  know 
it ;    but    having    tried   the    Thenlogical    compass. 
East,  West,  JNorth,  and  South— I  find  the  differ- 
ent pj'ofessors   have  each  their  strotjg  arguments, 
and  their  weak  points — that  though  they  all  differ, 
earl)  derives  hjs  opinion  from  the  same  hiuik — and 
that  every  one  thinks  he  alone   is   rigiit ;  for  my 
part,    1    !ioj)e    tiiey    are  all   right,    though   I   can 
scarcely   agree    \Nith   any.     Hyj)orrisy  was  never 
one  of  my  besetting   sins.     Had   1  chosen   either 
political,  or   theological  deception,  as  the  ground 
work  of  my  progress  through  life,  I  think  I  may 
safely  say  the  Itinerant  would  long  <^ince  have  be- 
come stationary,  anil  not  now.  in  his  sixtieth  year, 
be  wandeiing  through   the  world  in   search   of  a 
precarious  subsistence, 

"  Have  you  not  friends  to  procure  you  a  situa- 
tion under  governm«*nt — a  tax-gatherer's  place  for 
instance?"  said  another  "the  revenue  must  be 
sui)])orte(!,  and  such  offices  are  necessary."  True, 
the  gallows  must  be  supported,  and  the  office  of 
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han.srman  is  neoessary — but  if  I  can  possibly  avoid 
it,  I'll  not  accept  tlie  place.  In  short — the  doc- 
trirjc  of  pliilosopliical  necessity  appears  to  be 
strong;ly  exemplified  in  my  life  ;  I  have  lon.i^  been 
stru,^glini^  to  get  into  a  different  road;  but  when 
1  step  to  the  right,  or  the  left,  fate  shoves  me  back 
into  the  old  path  ;  where  1  suppose  I  must  conti- 
nue to  jog  on  as  long  as  I  am  able  to  endure  the  fa- 
tigue. 
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CHAP.  XXXIIL 


«AS  YOU  FIND  IT." 

Earl  of  Orrery. 


Before  my  departure,  business  and  friendship 
nnitt'd,  ral!(«d  me  to  Liverpool  ;  where  i  dined  at 
a  frirnd'.  house,  with  eight  or  ten  strangers  from 
the  Mew  Worhi.  One  (»f  (hem,  Captain  Jackson, 
from  having  read  an  Ameii(  an  edition  of  the  Iti- 
neiant,  nia(k^  an  (jffer  to  take  me  to  his  rountry — 
to  insure  me  profits  fj-om  my  public  exertions, 
greater  than  my  most  sangsiine  imagination  could 
expect — and  return  nie  to  England,  free  of  all  ex- 
pense. But  liberal  and  flattering  as  the  proposal 
was,  my  time  of  life  obliged  me  to  decline  it.  The 
captain's  kindness  and  generosity,  however,  live 
in  my  memory,  and  gratitude  will  always  lead  me 
to  speak  of  it  as  it  deserves. 

From  Liverpool,  two  of  the  gentlemen  witli 
whom  I  dined,  Mr.  Henshaw  and  Mr.  Goddard, 
consideiabh^  mei'chants,  accompanied  me  to  Burs- 
iem,  whither  tiiey  were,  going  to  purchase  Staf- 
fordshire ware.  This  I  considered  a  material  ad- 
dition to  njy  letters  of  introduction  ;  and  indeed 
tljey  did  all  they  could  to  forward  my  plans. 

The  first  evening  I  arrived  at  this  human  bee- 
hive— where  fm7Jiftte(Z  clay  giv«\s  various  beautiful, 
useful,  and  lively  forms  to  the  same  inanimate  sub- 
stance— my  worthy  companions  introduced  me  to 
the  tea  table  of  a  principal  manufacturer.   The  fa- 
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mil)^ Was  numerous,  mostly  females,  and  the  old 
couj)Ie,  indeed  all  of  them,  treated  me  with  that 
respect  my  introduction  demanded,  until  my  pro- 
fession, and  intention  to  exhibit  at  Burslem  were 
mentioned.  And  then,  though  a  visible  alteration 
took  place,  I  was  still  weak  enough  to  suppose, 
tliat  tliis  first  step  into  so  numerous  and  respect- 
able a  family,  would  insure  me,  from  the  American 
influence,  not  only  their  personal  attendance,  but 
their  interest  amongst  their  acquaintance. 

During  the  evening,  as  the  young  folks  were  mu- 
sical, I  was  requested  to  sing,  and  felf  a  pleasure  in 
being  able  to  ronliibute  to  tlie  general  amusement. 
But  great  was  my  mortification  to  find  my  songs 
fail  in  their  usual  effect.  Tiiey  were  all  of  a  comic 
nature,  of  my  own  compositioji,  and  calculated  to 
create  innocent  mirth;  but  not  a  muscle  moved, 
and  it  a])peared  to  me  tiiat  the  hundredth  psahn 
would  have  suited  the  sombre  visages  of  my  audi- 
tors better  than  any  thing  I  could  produce.  In 
tliis  1  was  right.  My  friends  informed  me,  as  we 
returned  to  the  inn,  that  the  family  were  Metho- 
dists. 

Still  I  conceived,  as  my  performance  was  not  a 
play,  that  I  might  be  favoured  with  their  counte- 
nance; and  to  secure  this,  1  sent  them  the  Itine- 
rant to  read,  in  hopes  that,  finding  the  author  had 
on  many  accounts  some  claims  to  public  attention, 
tiiey  might  be  interested  in  his  favour. 

The  following  day  Messrs.  Henshall  and  God- 
dart  were  invited  to  dinner,  without  any  notice 
being  taken  of  me,  and  brought  bark  my  volumes, 
with  whirii  the  ladies  were  pleas«'d  to  say  they  had 
been  highly  entertained  ;  hut  that  was  all.  The 
two  young  gentlemen  came  to  my  room,  but  no  in- 
terest in  my  behalf  was  exerted  by  the  rest  of  the 
family,  i  mention  this  circuuistance  to  prove  what 
I  have  long  been  convinced  of — that  when  bigotry 
and  superstition  enter  the  doors  of  a  dwelling,  fee!- 
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iugand  liberality  are  sure  to  fly  out  of  the  win- 
dows. 

Had  I  been  informed  that  this  worthy  family 
considered  themselves  as  forming  a  part  of  the  c/io- 
senfeWf  I  shoiild  not  iiave  introduced  myself  into 
tlieir  holy  company.  And  yet  the  Americans  were 
sinful — disbelieving  their  pious  creed  altogether — i 
but  they  had  money  to  latj  out ;  and  'tis  marvillous 
what  a  film  the  mammon  of  unrighteousfiess  will 
cast  ovei'  the  eyes  of  the  elect.  These  worthy  gen- 
tlemen, howevei',  made  ample  amends,  by  theii*  hos- 
pitality and  kindness,  for  tlie  neghv;t  of  others. 
And  as  this  work  will  circulate  across  tlie  Atlantic, 
I  hf^re  tender  them  all  the  return  a  pwor  man  is  ca- 
pable of,  namely,  grateful,  but  unavailing  thanks. 

The  bar  of  the  inn  at  which  we  sojourned,  was 
an  evening  resoi-t  for  many  of  the  respectable  in- 
habitants of  Burslem,  who  are  all  some  way  or 
other  engaged  in  the  eai'thenware  manufactory ; 
and  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  society  of 
spi)ited,  lively  beings,  who  having  heard  of,  or 
seen  me  at  other  places,  paid  me  much  respeet,  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  forward  my  views  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  power.  Ten  or  a  dozen  of  them  or- 
dered sets  of  the  work  1  am  now  writing,  and  were 
in  oHier  respec'ts  kind  and  attentive.  1  was  three 
weeks  in  the  Potteries,  but  met  with  no  society 
equal  to  that  at  Burslem. 

An  ()U\  and  highly  respected  friend,  formerly  a 
good  actor,  had  long  been  comfortably  settled,  witli 
his  excellent  wife,  near  this  place.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Craneson,  esteemed  by  all  who  know  them,  may  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  good  souls ;  for  being 
happy  themselves,  they  feel  a  warm  interest  in  the 
happiness  of  others  ;  willing  to  assist  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  all  \\\m  stand  in  need  of  it,  either 
by  personal  exertions,  friendly  advice,  or  hospita- 
ble accommodation.  These  worthy  people,  as  soorj 
as  they  heard  of  my  arrival,  sent  me  a  pressing  in- 
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vitation  to  dinner,  whi.-h  I  instantly  acrcptod  ;  and 
fr(Mf«  that  ruoiJirnt  until  my  departure,  they  were 
indet.itigable  in  ilieir  eff.trts  for  my  service,  and 
iie\er  c«aS!Hg  in  every  li<>spitable  art  that  friend- 
ship roultl  devise.  May  tueii*  kindness  be  repaid 
tenf'dii  in  health  and  happiness  ! 

Mv  letters  to  Hanley  w^re  few  ;  through  the  me- 
dium of  one,  however,  I  obtained  the  use  of  the 
Tov\»i-i!ali,  a  loi  g,  dreary,  cold  place,  and  the  snow 
^vas  knee  deep. 

From  my  ill  success  at  Burslem,  my  finances 
were  redured  to  ten  solitary  shillings.  My  trans- 
Atlantic  friends  were  gone  on  business  through  the 
country  ;  indeed,  had  they  remained,  no  embarrass- 
ment could  iuive  forced  me  to  apj)ly  to  them  for 
pecuniary  aid.  iMy  appai'atus  being  fixed,  1  pre- 
pared lor  Monday  evening  with  a  heavy  heart ;  but 
there  was  no  choice,  and  many  a  sigh  was  sent  to 
the  cottage  of  calamity — for,  alas  !  that,was  all  I 
could  send.  Determined,  however,  to  rouse  myself 
from  useless  despondence,  1  left  reflertion,  and  the 
lonely  fij-eside  of  ray  lodging,  for  the  more  convi- 
vial society  that  1  underst<!0'l  frequented  t!ie  j)rin- 
cipal  inn  ;  forbad  as  n)}  jjrospect  was,  I  well  knew 
the  only  way  to  mend  it  v\as  to  become  acqisainted 
with  the  inhabitanls. 

At  the  inn  1  found  a  collection  of  respectable 
persons,  many  of  whom  draiik  my  health,  and  suc- 
cess to  my  undertaking.  Amid  the  group  was  a 
plain  looking  jjerson,  of  mean  app:*arance,  though, 
as  1  afterwards  learnt,  tlse  ri<'!)est  man  in  the  plate. 
Jie  had  taken  his  grog,  and  was  at  those  times 
gtjiity  of  eccejitricities  truly  ridiculous.  This  he 
soon  exemj)hned.  Some  altercation  having  arisen, 
and  his  c(mdu(  t  blamed  by  the  company,  he  made 
the  amende  honorable  in  his  usual  way;  not  by  beg- 
ging pardon,  shaking  hands,  orconfessing  his  error, 
but  in  a  manner  that  appeared  to  me  truly  singu- 
lar.    Having  missed  him  from  his  seat,  I  enquired 
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where  he  was  gone;  when  I  was  desired,  in  a  wliis- 
per,  to  say  notliing  till  he  had  taken  his  I'ound  ;  and 
casting  my  eye  to  the  further  end  of  the  room,  I 
observed  him  ereeping  on  his  hands  and  knees  by 
the  wall,  stoppinj^  every  now  and  tlien,  and  put- 
ting up  the  former  in  a  supplicating  manncM-,  to  the 
great  entertainment  of  the  company  ;  and  this  was 
continued  until  he  again  reached  his  chair,  when  he 
was  restored  to  favour  and  I\)rgiveness. 

<♦  That  a  rich  man  should  cree|),"  thought  I.— 
"  But  he  is  not  the  only  example.  How  many 
creep  into  favour  and  profit,  by  crawling  up  the 
sleeve  of  a  minister !  How  many  creep  into  the 
got)d  graces  of  a  beautifid,  unsuspecting  female,  by 
lies  and  dissimulation  !  liow  numy  poets  laureat 
have  crept  into  place,  by  servilely  prostituting  IUgiv 
former  principles  /  In  fact,  the  fi*eepiijg  system  is 
more  predominant  than  at  a  first  view  we  are  aware 
of;  but  trace  the  candidates  for  fame  or  profit, 
and  nine  times  out  of  ten  we  shall  find  that  the  up- 
right man  has  no  chance  with  the  creeper," 

Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  description  I  can  adopt, 
will  be  to  transcribe  a  letter  I  at  this  time  sent  to 
a  worthy  friend  in  Liverpool,  it  was  written  from 
the  ifiipidse  of  tlje  moment,  and  fully  describes  my 
then  state  of  mind. 


«  My  Dear  Sir, 
<*  Will  Providence  nerer  cease  persecuting  me? 
Is  my  dev»)ted  head  never  to  be  freed  from  the  pelt- 
ings  of  misfortune  ?  In  my  disastrous  iifc,  I  have 
made  many  disastrous  excursions,  but  none  that  I 
recollect  equal  to  this.  My  friend  Crooke,  witli 
the  best  intention,  recommended  me  to  the  Potte- 
ries :  vvould  it  had  been  any  where  else  !  J  Imve 
waded  through  misery  and  mud  for  three  weeks,  to 
exhibit  three  times,  for  little  more  than  two  pounds 
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per  night — some  obstacle  continually  presenting 
itself — as  if  fate  stood  over  me  with  a  drawn  sword, 
ready  to  cut  the  thread  of  dawning  hope  whenever 
it  presented  itself.  I'll  describe  my  attempt  at  this 
place,  by  way  of  sample.  Having  with  much  trou- 
ble obtained  the  Town-hall,  I  delivered  my  letters 
of  introduction,  took  lodgings,  fixed  up  my  appa- 
ratus, procured  fiddlers,  circulated  my  bills,  &c.&c. 
and  sat  down  fatigued,  but  not  withcmt  hope.  As 
I  was  taking  breakfast  the  following  morning,  my 
window  facing  the  Town-hall,  all  sense  of  appe'.ite 
immediately  fled,  by  the  appearance  of  Politn's  im- 
mense procession  of  caravans,  in  a  few  minutes  ar- 
ranged close  to  my  intended  scene  of  action  ;  and 
the  roaring  animals  soon  proclaimed  a  defeat  to 
all  my  expectations. 

"  My  finances  were  reduced  to  five  shillings,  and 
the  hopes  of  pecuniary  aid  being  thus  demolished, 
created  feelings  of  a  most  unpleasant  nature.  I 
have  long  been  used  to  buffet  with  obstacles  aris- 
ing from  human  opposition  : — that  is  natural ; — for 
Hobbs  says,  *  the  world  is  in  a  continual  state  of 
warfare;' — but  the  hrute  creation,  if  they  had 
known  their  duUj^  should  have  behaved  better  ;  for 
I  am,  and  always  was,  one  of  their  best  friends. 

*<  At  nigbt  I  ki(  ked  my  heels  in  tiie  cold  regions 
of  the  Town-hall,  without  much  expectation. 
<Here  is  room,'  (bought  I,  <  to  meditate  e'en  to 
madness.'  At  length  a  few  people  dropped  in  ;  but 
what  power  of  lungs  could  contend  against  the 
roai'ing  of  lions,  the  squeaking  of  jackals,  and  the 
rumbling  of  double  drums,  not  to  mention  the  shout- 
ing of  the  swinish  multitude  :  in  a  word,  I  return- 
ed the  money  to  the  few  who  came,  and  struck  my 
colotjrs  to  the  all-victorious  Polito. 

<«  A  philosopher  like  you  would  perhaps  have 
smiled  at  seeing  me  seated  in  my  lodging,  disconso- 
late and  wo-begone.  But  my  philos(»phy,  if  ever 
I  had  any^  forsook  me  ^  and  I  do  not  blush  to  con- 
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fess  shedding  a  tear,  not  on  ray  own  account,  but 
for  the  cottagers  at  Parkgatc. 

«  My  pertormance  being  postponed,  I  entertain- 
ed hopes  that  the  following  evening  would  make 
me  amends.  «  Vain  hdpe,'  thought  1,  when  at  three 
o'clock  one  of  those  facetious  gentlemen,  called  a 
mountebank,  erected  his  stage  on  the  site  lately 
occupied  by  the  beasts  ;  and  Mr.  Merryman  dis- 
played Ills  eloquence  on  the  virtues  of  a  dead  sheep, 
exhibited  as  a  j)rize,  to  which  the  baptised  brutes 
assembled  by  hundreds,  and  threw  up  their  shil- 
lings. 

<*  <  It  is  a  long  lane  that  hath  no  turning,*  said  L 
« This  fellow  must  depart  when  the  sun  sets.'  These 
reflections  encouraged  me,  and  having  prepared 
for  my  arduous  task,  about  thirty  auditors  came, 
and  I  was  thankful  even  for  this  trifle,  since  a  gen- 
tleman informed  me  that  a  ball  that  evening  would 
prevent  many  people  from  attending. 

«  In  short,  there  is  no  end  of  my  ill  luck,  and  I 
am  sick  of  the  disgusting  subject. 

<»  You,  my  good  friend,  seated  in  a  comfortable 
and  profitable  business,  can  have  no  idea  of  what 
I  feel.  Even  when  successful,  'tis  a  most  arduous 
undertaking  for  an  individual  to  keep  alive  the  at- 
tention of  an  audience  for  two  hours  ;  but  here  suc- 
cess sweetens  labour.  On  the  contrary,  when  every 
thing  runs  retrograde,  and  still  the  necessity  exists 
to  go  through  the  performance  with  spirit,  though 
to  a  certain  loss ;  I  say,  to  paint  the  feelings  in  a 
case  like  this,  is  utterly  impossible. 

<«  1  shall  leave  this  horrid  hole  in  the  morning, 
and  hope  Derby  will  make  amends  for  the  misery 
of  the  Potteries.     Give  my  best  regards  to  every 
body,  and  believe  me, 
<<  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  obliged  friend  and  servant, 
«  Sam.  Wm.  Romnet; 

^'Hanleyf  Wednesday,''^ 
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It  has  been  my  rule  throughout  this  work,  to  ex- 
press my  gratitufle  in  the  best  terms  I  am  able,  to 
those  whose  warm  hearts  have  held  out  tlie  hand  of 
consolation  to  lue  in  time  of  trouble.  According 
to  this  plan,  1  must  not  forget  wy  <»bligations  to 
Mr.  Jesse  Shirlej  ,  a  gentleman  residing  near  Han- 
le}',  wiio  did  me  a  kindness  in  a  way  that  could  not 
wound  the  most  delicate  feelings  ;  and  to  my  pri- 
vate tlianks,  1  now  add  my  public  acknowledg- 
ments. 

Although  I  was  unsuccessful  at  Hanley,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  inhabitants  lacked  discernment 
or  liberality  ;  rather  let  me  suppose  that  my  mode 
of  entertainm<nt  suited  not  the  taste  of  the  Haidey- 
ans  ;  for  the  menagerie  and  the  mountebank  were 
well  attended;  and  could  I  have  indidged  their  j)ro- 
pensity  for  natsjral  history,  oi*  gratified  their  taste 
for  the  gymnasia,  by  turning  a  son»ersi't,  or  dan- 
cing the  rope,  there  is  no  doubt  I  should  have  met 
will)  due  encour<!gement. 

From  Hanhy  I  intended  to  perform  a  night  at 
Stoke;  but  finding  from  report  that  the  I'ow  nlmll 
was  not  to  be  had  without  application  to  a  purse- 
proud  man,  difficult  of  access,  an<!  inflated  with  his 
own  fancied  superiority,  I  chose  to  proceed  to  a 
respectable  town  twelve  miles  further.  Here  1  was 
an  entire  stranger.  The  people  had  not  even  read 
the  Itinerant.  So  that  my  success  depended  solely 
on  chan'P,  and  the  effect  of  one  introductorv  letter. 

IJ.'iving  agi'ecd  {'or  I  he  room,  &c.  w  ithout  the  dis- 
a.s:i<'eahle  and  disgusting  necessity  of  cap-in-hand 
application,  I  pirjmred  to  wait  upon  the  person  to 
whom  my  credentials  were  addressed.  FJe  proved 
to  be  a  gentleman  of  considei-ahle  fortune,  and  still 
more  consifferalile  singularity.  I  was  informed 
he  seldom  spoke  to  the  individuals  of  his  own  fami- 
ly— to  tlie  females  never — having  taken  an  unac- 
countable aversion  to  his  wif",  and  in  fact  to  all  of 
woman  kind.     All  his  communications  were  epis- 
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tolary  ,  and  if  by  chance  a  stranger  called,  his  per- 
son was  examined  through  a  small  window  placed 
in  the  wainscot ;  and  according  to  the  impression 
made  by  so  casual  a  view,  he  conducted  himself. 

He  generally  wore  a  v«dvet  cap  ;  but  this,  on  the 
approach  of  any  one  he  cliosc  to  admit,  was  ex- 
changed for  a  wig,  of  whicii  he  had  three  different 
kinds,  siiitabk*  to  tlie  fancied  rank  of  his  visitors. 

After  walking  about  a  mile  to  the  house  of  this 
oddity,  1  delivered  my  letter  to  a  servant,  who  ci- 
villy desired  me  to  walk  into  the  hall.  As  he  open- 
ed the  door  of  an  aparttnent  on  my  right  hand,  I 
heard  a  voice  exclaim,  <*  Thomas,  bring  down  my 
Jirst  wig,^' 

Til  is  I  conceived  a  lucky  omen,  since  it  plainly 
indicated  that  I  had  been  seen  and  was  approved. 
But  in  the  space  of  a  minute  he  recalled  his  order, 
and  I  heard  him  say,  «*  the  third  wig,  Thomas,  will 
do.» 

"  So,"  thinks  J,  "  he  has  read  the  letter,  and  my 
profession  has  lessened  me  in  his  esteem." 

*«  My  master  desires  you  will  walk  this  way, 
sir,"  said  the  servant  returning;  and  as  he  threw 
open  the  door,  I  beheld  a  little  man  in  a  brown 
wig,  who  rose  vvhiiii   I  entered. 

«»  Sit  down,  sir,"  said  he  ;  and  then  continued 
talking  with  sucij  volubility,  that  it  appeared  as  if, 
from  seldom  sp<'.aki!8g,  he  was  become  so  full  of 
w^ords,  that  the  first  person  he  addressed  was  sure 
to  be  overvvh<dmed. 
1;  <«  [  have  received  a   letter,  sir,"  continued   he, 

*«from  my  wortl»y   frien<l   Mr.  of  Liverpool. 

He  recommends  you  to  my  attention  in  xevy  warm 
terms — says  you  are  author  of  the  Itinerant — a 
pleasant  book — made  me  both  laugh  and  cry — but 
what  can  I  do  ?  My  friend  knows  f  never  go  out 
beyond  the  park — -lirdd  no  verbal  communication 
with  any  one — then — pize  on  it — what  can  1  do  to 
R  .2 
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serve  yon  ?  I  have  left  the  world,  sir — left  it  these 
ten  years — and  the  women — they  are  notliintj;  but 
phi4^ties — 'pray  are  \oi!  married  ?  For  my  part,  I'd 
as  SDun  mi^et  a  mad  ball,  or  a  lion,  or  a  tiger  ;— 
they  are  grand  deceivers — mothers  of  all  mischief. 

*  Woman  to  man  was  first  a  blessing  given. 
When  love  and  innocence  were   >n  their  prime: 
Happy  a  while  in  paradise  they  lay, 
Bui  quickly  woinan  needs  must  go  astray.' 

That's  in  a  play  you  know,  sir — the  Unhappy  Mar- 
riai^e  ; — all  marriages  are  unhappy  ;  so  let  its  say 
no  more  about  tliem.  Have  you  a  prospectus  of 
your  perff>rmance  about  you  ?'*  lleadiu.ef  a  nega- 
tive in  my  hioks,  I  suj)pose — for  he  would  not  give 
nie  rime  to  answer — he  continued — •*  Well,  well — 
never  niiu  " — send  me  one,  and  i'il  do  the  best  I 
can  to  serve  vou.  Pize  on  it !  1  took  you  for  our 
new  curate — were  yoij  never  in  the  rhui'ch  ?" 

I  was  preparing  to  answer,  w lien  he  proceeded—. 
«  V/eii,  well — no  matter.  Lectaiing  one  way — or 
lecturing  anotliei' — it's  all  the  same  thin,^- — done 
for  a  livelihood  : — ^no  penny,  no  preat  h»M* — no  mo- 
ney, no  lecti/rer  ; — isn't  it  so,  sir?"  I  smihd.  He 
then  rose  :  »•  Good  day  to  you,  sir.  I  thank  you 
for  the  few  miautes  conversation  you  have  favoured 
111;'  with.  1  s«'!dom  see  coni})any — but  I  like  your 
app^'arence,  and  approve  your  sentiments  ; — so  let 
HH'  have  your  prospectus,  and  I'll  endeavour  to 
serve  you." 

1  wa**  again  on  llie  point  of  speaking,  when  he 
opened  tiie  door,  and  ad.icd,  '»;>^ot  a  word,  sir — 
don't  H-Ay  a  word.  Pize  on  ii  !  We  must  do  ail  the 
good  we  can.  you  know — 1  «hink  it  my  duty  to  be 
amicus  humani  generis,^*  Ue  then  bowed' — «jujt 
the  door — and  rang  the  b»  II,  which  brought  a  ser- 
vant, and  1  soon  found  myself  on  the  high  road. 
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When  I  besjan  to  reflect  on  the  strange  scene  I 
had  witnessed,  I  could  scarcely  persuade  myself  I 
had  not  been  in  a  dream.  After  listening  to  the 
unceasing  volubility  of  this  man  of  many  words, 
without  being  allowed  one  in  return — L  was  thank- 
ed for  a  conversation  that  never  passed,  and  senti- 
ments 1  was  not  allowed  to  express.  <*  Surely," 
thinks  1,  *»  tiiis  is  taking  too  much  for  granted— 
this  is  carrying  the  Lavaterian  system  to  an  ex- 
cess. I,  who  all  my  lif<^  have  perhaps  laid  more 
stress  upon  outwarl  appearances  than  experience 
warrants,  nevev  pretended  to  judge  of  a  man's  pre- 
cise sentiments  by  his  looks.  But  this  gentleman 
goes  further.  He  fancies  a  conversation  that  never 
took  plare.  Is  he  deranged  or  a  genius  ?  For  ge- 
ni'is  is  always  eccentric.  Aye;  butgenius  is  seldom 
wealthy.  He  must  then  be  a  sort  of  spoiled  rhild, 
wliose  fortune  having  enabled  him  to  indulge  hiaf 
whims  and  odd  fancies,  acts  a  strange  and  excur- 
sive part  in  these  scenes  of  life;  whereas,  had  he 
been  poor,  he  soight  have  lived  and  died  a  rational 
member  of  society." 

A  woman  hater  is  in  my  opinion  a  non-descript. 
Many  a  man  has  gime  mad  for  love  of  tlie  sex  ;  but 
insanity  ai-isisig  from  a  contrary  cause,  is,  I  con- 
ceive, impossible. 

My  reflections  had  rivetted  me  to  the  spot,  and 
I  stood  gazing  on  the  mansi(»n  of  this  unaccounta- 
ble being,  when  1  was  accosted  by  my  landlf)rd, 
wlio  had  given  me  an  insight  into  liis  character. 

«  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  **  no  admissiutj  I  suppose.'* 
But  when  1  related  the  foregoing  scene,  he  lifted 
up  his  hands  in  wonder,  and  said,  I  was  the  lucki- 
est being  that  had  been  within  his  walls  for  many 
years.  *»  He  miist  have  been  stru'k,"  added  he, 
«  w  itij  your  appearance,  and  his  calling  for  the  first 
wig  is  a  proof  /)f  it.  You  are  astonished  at  his 
dislike  of  women,  and  will  be  more  so  when  1  in- 
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form  you,  that  he  has  been  lona;  married  to  a  love- 
ly creature — has  a  beautiful  family,  who  all  reside 
in  the  saine  house  ;  yet  he  never  sees  them.  Nay, 
so  little  acquaintance  has  he  with  those  who  ought 
to  be  dear  to  hirn,  that  it  was  only  the  other  day, 
in  one  of  hiss«ditary  walks,  where  no  one  intrudes 
on  pain  of  Iris  displeasure,  he  met  on  the  sudden  a 
fine  boy,  who  had  trespassed  on  this  forbidden 
gi-ound  in  search  of  bird's  nests.  Instantly  seizing 
the  affri.^hted  youtii,  he  exclaimed,  *  Who  are  you, 
you  youn,^  rascal,  that  dare  interrupt  my  solitude? 
who  are  you,  I  sa;,?' 

"The  boy  was  silent,  althouf^h  an  arch  smile 
played  on   his  countenance,   th;it  seemed  to   say, 

<  You  ought  to  know  me.'  Tliis  still  more  en- 
raged the  Squire,  who,  giving  him  a  good  shake, 
added,  ♦  Your  saucy  loi>ks,  1  suppose,  are  moant  to 
insult  me  ;  but  your  fathtn^  shall  feel  the  effects  of 
my  displeasure.' 

»*  riie  youth  looking  up  in  his  face,  replied, 
«  Yoii'il  not  punish  yijui'std},  sir,  will  you  ?' 

<»  *  Me  !  what  mean  you  ?  wiiere  do  you  live?' 
He  pointed  to  the  Hall.  *  And  what's  your  name  ?' 

<  The  same  as  your's,  sir.' 

«»  Being  now  convinced  he  was  menacing  his  own 
son,  he  let  him  g'>,  exclaiming,  *  get  home  this  in- 
star>t,  and  never  let  me  see  30U  more.' 

*»  In  the  former  years  of  liis  marriage,  jealousy 
the  most  unfounded  formed  a  strona:  feature  in  Ids 
character.  His  wife  was  never  suffered  to  quit  his 
sight.  Nay,  to  such  a  lerjgth  was  tl»is carried,  that 
when  the  shoemaker  took  her  measure,  they  were 
in  separate  apartments,  the  lady  projecting  her  foot 
thro'jgh  a  hole  made  on  purpose  in  the  wainscot. 
Yet  notwithstanding  these  strange  singularities,  he 
does  abundance  of  good.  Though  there  is  no  gain- 
injj;  ai  cess,  the  poor  know  how  to  addi'ess  him. 
They  get  their  case  drawn  up,  and  hang  it  upon  a 
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bough  in  the  walk  he  generally  takes.  This,  by 
humouring  l»is  foible,  pleases  liim  ;  and  hesencis  an 
old  man,  the  only  being  in  whom  he  puts  rortfi- 
denre,  t«>  learn  the  truth  of  the  story,  which  if  sa- 
tisfactory, he  liberally  relieves." 

This  discourse  brought  us  to  the  inn,  and  my  first 
business  was  to  inclose  a  few  bills  to  the  Squire. 

On  the  evening  of  my  perHirmance,  J  was  agreea- 
bly Siiprised  by  the  ap])earance  of  fifty  boys  from 
a  neighbouring  seminary,  who  I  afterwards  under- 
stood were  treated  by  the  eccentric  owner  of  the 
Hall.  This  was  a  kindness  that<lemanded  my  gra- 
tittide,  and  I  argued  within  myself  whether  it  was 
not  a  duty  incumbent  upon  me  to  return  him  my 
personal  thanks. 

I'his  intention  was  combated  by  the  uncertainty 
of  gaining  access;  and  supposing  I  was  so  fortu- 
nate, what  good  could  arise  so  long  as  {  was  not 
pei'mitted  to  speak  ?  i  therefore  testified  my  sense 
of  his  politeness  by  a  note,  and  left  the  place  with 
the  mercury  in  the  mind's  barometer  some  degrees 
above  fair  weather. 

What  a  difference  a  small  swell  in  a  man's  porket 
makes  in  his  disposition!  To  some  it  gives  pride 
and  self-importance  ;  others  it  robs  of  memory,  so 
that  they  foi-get  their  most  intimate  friends  ;  even 
the  visual  organs  are  affected  by  it,  and  a  film  is 
tlirovvn  over  tiie  siglit,  that  renders  it  difficult  to 
discern  those  who  are  infeiMoe  in  point  of  property. 
Upon  me,  I  confess,  it  has  a  most  exhilarating  effect. 
^yilether  its  baneful  or  beneficial  influence  is  most 
generally  extensive,  I  am  not  quite  decided  ;  but  I 
fear  the  former. 

"'Tisapity!"  said  I  aloud,  as  the  coachman 
drove  towards  Derby,  without  reflecting  that  there 
were  other  passengers.  <<  It  is  indeed  a  pity  !'*  re- 
peated I  witli  much  energy. 

"  True,  sir/'  replied  a  young  lady  who  sat  oppo- 
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site,  at  the  same  time  throwing  some  half-pence  into 
a  poor  mendicant's  hat.  "It  is  indeed  a  \)\ty  to  pass 
by  one's  starving  fellow  creatures,  who  lack  tlie 
commonest  necessaries  of  life,  whilst  we  are  lolling 
at  our  ease  in  a  coach  and  foisr." 

This  address  was  matter  of  surprise ;  for  my 
mind  was  so  filled  with  the  subject  on  which  it  was 
reflecting,  that  1  was  not  aware  of  giving  loud  vent 
to  my  emotions.  It  was  likewise  a  niatter  of  re- 
proach f(}r  having,  as  the  lady  conceived,  bestowed 
nothing  but  pity  on  a  distressed  object,  whom  I  saw 
not  till  too  late  to  relieve,  I  was  of  course  crimi- 
nated in  her  opinion,  and  felt  myself  bound  injus- 
tice to  clear  her  misapprehension. 

<*  Is  it  not  possible,  madam,"  said  I,  «  for  the 
mind  to  be  so  folded  within  itself,  tiiat  outward  ob- 
jects become  imperceptible?" 

««  1  can  conceive  it  possible,"  rejdied  the  lady. 

<«  And  yet  you  are  perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  this  position." 

The  lady  smiled. 

"  But  as  you  have  admitted  such  a  thing  to  be 
possible,"  continued  I,  **  permit  me  to  say,  harden- 
ed as  it  may  appeas-  in  your  presence,  that  such  was 
my  state  of  mind.  But  I  again  repeat  the  words, 
for  it  is  a  pity  that  I  should  innocently  have  pro- 
voked a  rebuke  from  one  whose  fair  form,  and 
feeling  heart,  must  lead  every  man  to  set  a  high 
value  on  her  esteem." 

<»  I  jinderstand  you,  sir.  You  liave  committed  a 
fault,  and  would  flatter  me  into  an  opinion  of  your 
innocencQ." 

An  old  gentleman  who  sat  by  her  side,  and  prov- 
ed to  be  he!-  father,  chuckled  at  tiiis  reply,  and  ob- 
served, "  Well  done  my  girl  I  You  had  betler  not 
enter  the  lists,  sir,  for  Charlotte's  a  match  for  any 
body." 

<«  That  I  deny,  sir.    The  young  lady  is  a  match 
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for  a  prince,  could  one  be  found  good  and  virtuous 
enough  to  match  with  her ;  but  not  For  anv  body." 

j'he  lady  sniihd  again.  *«  \ou  are  a  skilful  war- 
rior, sir,"  said  she  ;  «<  for  when  the  enemy  is  not 
to  be  overc(tnie  by  open  attack,  you  have  recourse 
to  stralagem." 

<*  Madam,  when  a  veteran  has  to  engage  with  an 
all-conquj'ring  enemy,  flushed  with  success  ;  v\  hose 
every  feature  announces  victory,  and  whose  eye, 
like  the  basilisk,  kills  with  a  look,  it  is  dangenius 
to  meet  such  unequal  odds  in  the  open  field,  and 
stratagem  becomes  necessary." 

»«  Well  said,"  replied  the  fatlier,  with  a  smile  of 
approbation.  <«  The  gentleman  fights  in  a  courtly 
style,  Charlotte;  wliat  have  you  to  say  now  ?" 

««  Why,  sir,  I  say  there  is  more  reason  to  com- 
pliment his  politeness  than  his  prouess;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  there  apjiears  more  of  the  gen- 
tleman than  the  general  in  this  war  of  words.'* 

<*  Madam,  1  thank  you  ;  for  I  \%ould  rather 
hold  that  place  in  your  opinion.  I'iie  genera)  has 
his  use,  I  am  willing  to  allow  ;  but  the  real  gen- 
tleman heals  every  breach  without  inflicting  a 
wound." 

"  Aye,  aye — that's  my  opinion,"  said  the  fatiier. 
"  I  don't  like  these  human  butrhers,  who  live  by 
massacre.  Give  me  your  fireside  warriors,  who 
spring  a  mine  with  a  whiff  «)f  tobacco,  and  inundate 
armies  with  a  glass  of  ale." 

<<  My  dear  father,"  replied  the  lady  with  a  look 
of  pleasantry,  <*  if  ail  the  world  were  of  your  opin- 
ion, 'fis  true  we  should  have  no  bloodshed,  and  our 
smoaking  and  drinking  armies  would  increase  ra- 
pidly, without  beating  up  for  recruits;  but  in  Hiat 
case,  what  would  become  of  the  younger  briuciiea 
of  nobility  ?  The  churches  and  the  offices  of  state 
would  be  insufficient  for  the  numerous  band  who 
seek  provision  from  the  public." 
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it  True,  madam,"  replied  I.  ♦<  But  do  away  with 
the  law  .f  pri-no.^eniture,  and  these  iifible  paupers 
would  have  a  maintenanre  adequate  to  their  wants, 
without  bein!^  a  burden  upon  the  industry  of  the 
poor." 

<♦  True,  sir,  you  are  right,"  said  the  ohl  gentle- 
man. «*  'Tis  a  c — sed  law,  and  ou.ght  to  be  repeal- 
ed. But  tliere  are  some  ridiculous  fools  of  mv  ac- 
quaintance, with  whr^m  the  law  has  notliing  to  do, 
wlio  make  a  point,  of  course,  that  their  eldest  son 
shall  be  a  gentleman — I  mean  as  far  as  mone}'  can 
make  him  one — whatever  becomes  of  the  rest:  but 
I  am  sure  no  honest  man  would  be  guilty  of  such 
conduet.  Who  could  die  with  a  clear  conscience 
that  leaves  his  prnpert)'  to  one  child,  and  qsiarters 
the  rest  of  his  family  on  the  people  ?  Now,  sir,  I 
have  one  girl  besides  this  iujpudent  slut,  and  one 
boy  ;  and  my  will  runs  thus  :  so  many  tliousand 
pounds,  to  be  equally  divided  betwixt  two  saucy 
wenches,  and  one  overgro\\n,  impudent  lad." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  spcecli,  the  glistening 
tear  stood  in  the  brilliant  eye  of  hisdaughter,  whilst 
I  seized  his  hand,  and  con^•!•atulatcd  him  on  senti- 
ments tiiat  did  him  so  much  honour,  and  wished  the 
generality  of  the  world  w  ould  act  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 

«  I  wish  they  would,  sir,"  replied  he.  "I  vene- 
rate no  distinction  but  what  arises  from  talent,  in- 
dustry, or  virtue — mortally  hate  tyranny  of  all  de- 
scriptions, whether  publir  or  domestic — an:i  though 
I  have  some  interest  iji  my  neigi»b(»urho;)d,  it  shall 
never  be  exerted  in  favour  of  a  court  prostitute.  I 
am  a  little  singular,  sir,  but  1  beiieve  not  the  worse 
thought  of  in  the  tow  n  where  I  live." 

a  Then  I  am  sure  you  do  not  reside  in  Manches- 
ter, sir." 

«  No,  sir." 

<«  Nor  in  Liverpool.'' 

«  Derby  is  our  residence,"  said  the  lady. 
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^*  And  are  these  opinions  singular  in  Derby,  ma- 
dam ?" 

«  Why  really?  sir,  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer 
you.  General  information  and  a  spirit  of  enquiry 
l)rt»vails  in  our  town  ;  and  as  most  people  choose  to 
think  for  thomsi^ves,  allow in,:^  the  same  privilt»ge 
to  others,  it's  odils  but  there's  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion.  I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  we  can 
agree  to  differ." 

<»  Aye,  sir,'*  contirujed  the  father,  «  a  difference 
of  opinion  is  entei'tained  on  many  subjects,  with- 
out violence  in  any.  A  n»an  is  not  esteemed  an  ene- 
my to  his  country,  whotliinks  he  is  consulting  her 
best  interests  by  opposing  the  extravagant  and  be- 
sotted conduct  of  ministers  ;  nor  do  political  ad- 
versaries descend  to  vulgar  al»us(%  so  illibei-ally 
bestowed  by  the  powei-ful  part^  in  some  parts  of 
Lancashire.  In  fact,  sir,  we  are  fifty  years  bf^fore 
them  in  point  of  civilisation.  Drunken  jicss  and  dis- 
sipation are  with  us  less  encouraged  tljan  in  many 
towns  of  tliesame  njagnitude,  owing  to  tiie  precepts 
and  example  of  that  great  man  the  late  D  >ctor 
Dai-win.  In  short,  a  vein  of  rationiil  information, 
tempei-ance,  and  moderation  perva«h\s  Derby  ; — 
the  barriers  of  the  human  understanding  are  not 
beaten  down  by  the  club  of  tyranny,  nor  tlje  minds 
of  the  multitude  misled  by  the  furor  of  republican- 
isns." 

«*  Happy  equilibrium  !"  cried  T.  «  W(»uld  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  were  equ  \ily  blessed  ?'' 

TUp  coach  now  stopped  at  ti>e  new  inn — the  old 
gentleman  welcomed  nje  to  iiis  native  town — and 
as  we  pai'ted,  added,  »*  If  at  any  time  it  suits  your 
arrangtMuents,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  at  my 
house."  His  lovely  daughter  seconded  the  invita- 
tion by  a  iirareful  m«ition  of  her  head,  and  an  an- 
gelic smile,  that  carried  with  it  more  influence  than 
than  I  can  express. 

PART  II.    VOL.   III.  S 
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<*  They  are  gone,"  said  I,  as  my  eye  followed 
them  dov\n  the  street :  *»  what  a  varancy — what  an 
awful  calm  succeeds  the  last  two  liouis  salubrious 
breeze!  But  such  is  the  lot  of  life  : — it  is  a  wise 
law  of  nature  ; — and  now  the  bitter  comes,  to  ren- 
der the  sweets  more  valuable.  If  mankind  were 
alike  delightful,  goodness  would  be  too  cheap,  and 
^tis  only  by  contrast  we  learn  to  estimate  its  value." 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 


•<  IF  IT  BE  NOT  GOOD,  THE  DEVIL'S 
IN  IT.' 

Thomas  Dekker. 


It  is  said  that  «  idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil.'* 
If,  on  the  contrary,  industry  be  the  tree  of  general 
good,  I  ought  to  reap  some  fruit  ;  for  I  rest  not  on 
my  oars,  nor  does  tlie  grass  grow  under  my  feet. 
«  Yet  to  what  purpose  is  all  this  bustle — this  run- 
ning from  place  to  place  ?'' — thought  I,  on  finding 
the  contents  of  my  purse  did  not  exceed  a  ragged 
paper,  on  which  appeared,  in  scarcely  legible  cha- 
racters, "  One  pound  /"  In  a  strange  place — near 
an  hundred  miles  from  home — .no  little  woman  to 
counsel  and  console  me.  <<  However,  it's  well  it*s 
no  worse,"  said  I,  returning  the  ragged  emblem  of 
national  poverty  into  my  pocket.  "The  inmates 
of  my  cottage  enj(»y  health,  and  some  degree  of 
comfort : — so  do  1 ; — ^and  many  a  bright  star  in 
the  hemisphere  of  genius,  possessing  talents  I  have 
no  claim  to,  languishes  in  misery  and  distress." 

Thus  comparing  tiie  trifling  ills  I  had  to  encoun- 
ter with  the  heavy  calamities  that  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  my  fellow  creatures,  more  deserving 
than  myself,  were  afflicted  with,  I  became  coura- 
geous— arrayed  myself  in  my  best  costume — well 
knowing  the  effect  of  first  impressions — and  with 
as  much  independence  of  mind  as  any  man,  sallied 
forth  with  my  first  letter  of  introduction. 
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It  was  addressed  to  a  gentleman  named  S — v — r, 
one,  I  was  informed,  of  the  first  chemists  of  the 
age-T-a  man  of  strong  mind,  and  cultivated  ge- 
nius. 

It  is  natural  to  form  an  opinion  of  a  person's  ap- 
pearance from  his  character  and  pursuits.  From 
what  (  had  heard  of  this  phih)sopher,  fears  arose 
tiiat  f  should  cut  but  a  poor  figure  in  his  company; 
and  busy  imagination  })ainted  him  at  least  six  feet 
high,  with  a  large  wlnte  wig,  and  suitable  gravity 
and  distance  of  deportment ;  in  short,  another  Doc- 
tor Joimson. 

A  man  of  a  reflecting  mind  is  never  at  a  loss  fop 
unpleasant  anticipation.  Having,  from  experience, 
reason  to  form  but  a  poor  opinion  of  human  nature, 
he  too  often  looks  on  the  dark  side  of  things,  and 
draws  poi'traits  that  exist  no  where  but  in  his  own 
heated  imagination. 

So  it  was  in  the  present  instance.  Mr.  S — v— r 
was  opposite  to  every  thing  1  had  imagined  ;  for 
when  1  knocked  at  the  door,  and  expected  to  meet 
the  austere,  sedate,  self-opinionated  pliilosopher  of 
six  feet,  with  a  large  wig,  1  was  introduced  to  a 
little  man,  with  black  hair,  and  of  a  pale  complex- 
ion. Free,  easy,  and  unassuming — pleasant,  cheer- 
fid,  and  conciliating — .with  nothing  of  the  pedant 
about  him,  but  quite  as  w  illing  to  receive  informa- 
tion as  he  was  capable  of  bestowing  it. 

He  was  in  his  laboratory,  writing  an  article  on 
the  subject  of  gunpowder  for  an  Encyclopjcdia, 
and  begged  my  permission  to  proceed  in  an  expe- 
riment ije  was  making  on  that  inflammable  compo- 
sition. For  this  purpose  he  anxiously  watched  the 
process  of  something  contained  in  a  small  crucible, 
occasionally  tasting  or  smelling,  to  ascertain  the 
changes  tliat  took  place,  and  conversing  with  me 
at  intervals  in  tbe  most  pleasant  manner. 

We  wei'e  descanting  upon  the  eccentricities  of 
some  of  our  Liverpool   friends,  when,  taking  his 
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apparatus  off  the  fins  and  lioldin.ejit  near  liis  nose, 
it  exploded  wirli  a  loud  report,  sinaslied  the  (  riici- 
ble,  upset  the  philosopher,  and  drove  me,  rnucli 
aiaraied,  into  a  (H)rner  of  the  ro»Mn.  As  no  serious 
consequences  residfed,  the  scene  must  have  heen 
trul>  lauE^liahle  to  a  bystander.  However,  matters 
weie  soon  restored  to  ordei'. 

The  chemist,  rubbine;  his  nose,  a  little  singed  by 
the  exptrimenf,  smiled,  and  taking  up  his  pen,  in 
an  exultiui^  manner  ex(  laimed,  *«  This  is  a  fortu- 
nate oci  urrerw  e.  I  am  now  convinced  of  what  i 
alwa}'S  suspected.'*  lie  then  wrote  a  few  words  by 
way  of  memorandum,  and  ordered  afresh  crucil)le. 
«Anot!ier  experiment,"  continued  he,  «  will  con- 
firm my  opinion.'* 

Nov\,  though  the  first  had  not  entirely  convinced 
the  pl»iiosophpr,  it  had  fully  satisfied  me,  and  fix- 
ed my  determination  n(»t  to  wait  foi*  another.  So 
wishinj^'  him  a  good  niglit,  I  retired,  with  a  pro- 
mise to  dine  witij  him  on  the  following  day,  at  the 
sanu^  timr  (onreivi?»g  it  very  probable  that  the 
house  mii;ltt  be  blown  tip  that  very  night. 

«»  Sly  firsi  introduction  has  nn^t  with  a  warm 
recep  i  )n,"  thought  I,  as  [  walked  to  the  New  Inn. 
*^  Enqviiries  into  the  properties  of  matter  are  at- 
ten-'ed  with  soint'  danger;  and  if  yonder  little  che- 
mist pa>s  thus  dearly  for  all  his  information, 
thougli  i  m-cxy  admire  his  courage  and  perseverance, 
I  do  n.t  en\\  his  achievements  and  olebrity." 

Ha\ing  fix<'d  myself  comfortably  at  a  private 
liouse,  I  sal  down  to  report  prt>gress,  and  sent  a 
faithful  a<  count  to  Parkgate  of  all  that  had  passed. 
But  iliesum  total  was  a  rem/,  which  I  flattered  my- 
stii  a  day  or  two  would  enable  me  to  fill  up  with 
numbers;  nor  was  I  deceived. 

At  th    time  appointed  1  waited  on   my  philoso- 

plii(  .d  iVitnd,  and  ^\  as  glad  to  find  his  house  in  the 

stiito  I  1(  ft  it.     I  had  prjstponed  my  arrival  to  the 

last  moment,  lest  1  migiit  interrupt  some  other  che= 

S  2 
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mical  process,  and  arrived  just  as  the  family  were 
sit tinjo^  down  to  a  plain,  but  excellent  dinner;  and 
the  c\  ident  sincerity  with  which  I  was  wehomed 
by  Mr.  S — v — r  and  his  good  and  amiable  wife, 
convinced  me  that  pliilanthropy  as  well  as  philoso- 
phy foraied  a  part  of  his  studies. 

My  overniu;hl's  alarm  not  having  entirely  sub- 
sided, I  cast  my  eyes  around,  to  see  if  any  otiier 
experiment  was  in  preparation.  No  symptom, 
however,  appeared,  and  I  prepared  to  make  a  na- 
tural experiment  upon  a  fine  fillet  of  veal,  when  a 
report  in  my  rear — not  quite  so  loud  as  that  pro- 
duced from  the  crucible — arrested  my  progress, 
arising,  I  conceived,  frfin  some  other  combustible 
concoction,  which  had  peradventure  b««rst  its  limits 
before  it  was  expected.  Seeing  my  surprise,  my 
worthy  host,  smiling,  said,  **  Don't  be  alarmed, 
Mr.  Romney.  The  evaporation  of  fixed  air  from 
a  porter  bottle  on  the  sideboard,  causes  tliis  exjdor 
sion.** 

Drinking  was  not  one  of  my  evil  propensities; 
and,  as  was  before  observed,  tiie  liabit  was  not  pie- 
valent  in  Derby.  I  therefore  found  no  diiiiculty 
in  avoiding  what  common  politeness  leads  every 
man  to  promote  at   his  own  table;  and  in  lieu  of 

the  bottle,  Mr.  S proposed  introducing  me  to 

the  circle  of  his  friends. 

For  this  purpose  1  accompanied  him  to  several 
respectable  families,  whose  politeness  and  good 
breeding  led  them  to  treat  me  witli  kindness  and 
hospitality,  out  of  respect  to  the  gentleman  by 
whom  1  was  introduced.  Indeed  tl»e  contrast  was 
so  palpable,  wi»en  opposed  to  the  conduct  of  the 
greatest  part  of  tl»e  people  I  had  been  amongst  for 
the  last  three  weeks,  that  1  fancied  myself,  as  it 
were,  in  a  new  world.  It  was  not  alone  the  favours 
bestowed,  but  the  7na?i??er  of  bestowing — aj)pearing 
to  place  the  obligation  on  the  giver  rather  than  the 
receiver. 
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Happy  people  !  long  may  the  inhabitants  of  this 
enli.a;htened  town  enjoy  their  intellectual  sovereign- 
ty, tlieir  moderation,  and  sorial  liarmony. 

It  was  about  the  hour  of  tea   amongst  the  polite 

inhabitants   of  our   happy   country,    when    S 

knocked  at  tlie  door  of  a  respectable  Iiouse;  and 
his  name  being  announced,  we  were  shewn  into  an 
elegant  di-awing  room.  But  guess  my  astonish- 
ment and  pleasure,  on  being  introduced  to  my  fel- 
low travcdlt^rs,  the  old  gentleman  and  his  spirited 
daughter,  with  whom,  tlje  day  before,  1  passed  a 
couple  of  hours  so  pleasantly  ;  and  were  I  to  say  a 
similar  feeling  infiuenced  their  minds,  I  am  sup- 
ported by  the  warm  and  cordial  reception  given  by 
both.  Anotlier  daughter,  his  son,  and  a  respecta- 
ble looking  lady,  their  mother,  formed  the  fireside 
group;  and  ljf»ined  the  tea  table  in  a  state  of  mind 
bordering  on  felicity. 

I  have  observed  in  my  experience  through  life, 
that  the  education  given  to  girls,  and  in  some  cases 
to  buys  also,  is  often  lavish,  and  more  ostentatious 
than  useful.  Master  lackey,  the  son  of  Mr.  Some- 
body— a  tailor  perhaps — must  go  to  the  grammar 
school,  because  it  is  genteel,  and  at  fourteen  >ears 
old  has  finished  his  Latin,  and  made  some  pro- 
gress in  Greek  ;  whilst  it  is  about  twenty  to  «)ne, 
he  cannot  read  a  paragraph  in  the  news])aper  in 
his  native  tongue,  or  (  ast  »>p  a  sum  in  the  first  rule 
of  aritlmietic,  without  bliiuders.  Miss,  too,  has 
abundatice  of  money  spent,  and  time  lost,  in  teach- 
ing her  to  work  worsted  sheep,  and  silken  shep- 
herdesses ;  and  this,  in  the  end,  is  of  less  service 
to  her  than  a  game  at  shutllecock,  or  a  roun^i  at 
skipping  rope.  Painting,  French,  and  music  arc 
all  paid  for  ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  she  can 
scarcidy  copy  a  red  rose — hears  people  sp«-ak 
FreiK  h,  witliout  jjnderstanding  a  word  that  is  said 
— and  place  an  easy  « ountry  dance  hefore  her,  she 
begs  to  be  excused,  having  never  seen  it  before. 
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This  arises  from  sill)',  weak  parents  fancying 
their  offspring  capable  of  learning  evcrv  thing, 
however  arduous,  or  contrary  to  the  bias  of  their 
minds;  and  jjaving  paid  more  money  for  their  ed- 
ucation than  would  have  comfortably  settled  them 
in  life,  conceive  they  have  done  their  duty.  Where- 
as, were  they  to  confine  their  children's  pursuits 
within  the  limits  of  their  capacity,  and  whilst  they 
pay  for  precept,  keep  an  eye  themselves  on  their 
practice,  we  should  oftener  meet  with  those  ac- 
complishments, which  render  yourig  women  a  de- 
light and  credit  to  their  parents,  and  an  ornament 
to  society. 

1  am  led  into  these  reflections  by  witnessing  the 
accomplishments  of  the  young  ladies  with  whom  I 
had  the  honour  of  being  acquainted  in  Derby. 
Amongst  females  of  a  certain  class,  there  was  no- 
thing superfi.  iai — nothing  attempted  that  was  not 
excellent  in  its  kitid.  From  which  I  conclude  that 
genius  was  c«>nsulted  prior  to  a  final  determination 
respecting  their  atrainmenfs  ;  and  thai  no  accom- 
plishmeiit  ^^as  endeavoured  to  be  planted  in  a  soil 
that  did  not  promise  an  ultimate  harvest. 

After  tea,  the  old  gentleman  requested  his  daugh- 
ter to  give  us  a  little  music.  It  is  to  me  a  disgust- 
ing thing,  in  general,  to  be  obliged  to  listen  to  the 
blundeiing  efforts  of  a  girl,  who  with  difficulty 
stammers  through  *«The  Battle  of  Prague,"  after 
practising  it  five  *>v  six  years,  and  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  praising  what  deserves  censure.  But 
this  young  lady's  musical  talents  kept  pace  witii 
her  other  atttiinments,  and  my  attenti(m  was  riv- 
etted  by  the  rapidity  and  taste  with  which  she  ex- 
ecuted several  difficult  pieces. 

When  she  finisiied.  I  was  at  a  loss  for  words  to 
expi  ess  my  a(!!niratii)n.  The  iLSual  terms  of  <»  de- 
litrliti.;!*' — *'charmiji,e;" — '*very  well  itideed,"  which 
ari'  w!\^  ays  exjj'Cted  to  follow^  tiie  ear-torturing  at- 
ten)pts  of  spoiled  children,  would  ill  express  those 
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sensations  of  pleasure  an<l  s-irprise,  that  a  per- 
furnfianre  like  Miss  was  ralrnlatfd  to  pro- 
duce on  a  mind  gifted  with  some  taste,  and  a  smat- 
tering of  s(  ience. 

Turning  my  eyes  towards  the  old  gentleman,  I 
observed  a  smile  on  iiis  rountenanre,  as  mucli  as  to 
say,  *<  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?"  And  could  I 
have  found  words  expressive  of  my  sentiments, 
without  running  irito  the  extravagance  of  adula- 
tion, I  would  have  informed  him  ;  hut  that  was 
impossible;  and  conceiving  that  he  had  formed  an 
idea  from  appearances  of  my  admii:.iion,  1  sim- 
ply observed,  <♦  what  siiall  1  say,  sir?" 

♦<  Why,"  replied  he,  «*  say  the  truth — that  she's 
a  clever  girl." 

<*  That  would  ill  express  my  feelings,  my  dear 
sir.  However,  it  must  suffice  ;  for  I  despise  even 
the  appearance  of  flattery,  and  would  rather  (re- 
ate  a  suspicion  of  my  lack  of  taste  and  knowledge, 
than  of  m>  sincerity." 

This  delightful  family  were  well  calculated  to 
make  time  pass  pleasantly ;  for  the  other  young 
lady  played  and  sung  with  taste,  and  the  mother, 
with  spriglirly  and  lady-like  affai)ility,  rendered 
pleasure  <ioubly  pleasing,  by  the  most  minute  at- 
tention to  the  comfort  of  her  guests. 

At  a  late  hour  we  literally  tore  ourselves  from 
these  amiable  people.  My  friend  the  philosopiier 
returned  to  his  house  to  meditate  on  fresh  experi- 
ments, whilst  I  sought  my  pillow,  and  dreamt  of 
concerts,  beautiful  women,  and  gunpowder. 

In  the  morning  my  feelings  were  flat  and  un- 
comfortable. To  a  man  whose  mind  is  not  ren- 
dered callous  by  dissipation,  nor  apathetic  by  de- 
spair, *tis  a  painftil  reflHction,  that  his  dearest 
ties — his  closest  connexions — are  d*'p«'ndtnt  on 
him  for  subsistence,  whilst  fate  sj^ts  his  best  ef- 
forts on  a  cast,  where  the  chances  are  two  to  one 
against  him, 
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The  weather  was  intensely  cold,  and  who  would 
exchange  the  conifurts  of  a  fireside  for  a  seat  in  a 
Jarj;e — probably  an  empty  room  ?  My  expenses 
were  ( ertain,  and  no  popidarity  of  name  to  rouse 
public  curiosity  : — then  what  rould  I  expect? 

The  bustle  of  preparation  in  some  measure  rous- 
ed me,  and  the  kind  encouragement  of  those  gen- 
tlemen to  whom  my  letters  were  addressed,  com- 
pletely routed  the  dismals.  In  shorty  I  performed 
on  one  of  the  coldest  nights  I  ever  remember,  to  a 
highly  respectable,  thtnigh  not  crowded  room  ;  and 
an  immediate  remittante  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cottaf^e,  eased  my  mind  <jf  its  principal  care. 

M\  performance  closing  at  nine  o'clock,  a  young 
gentleman  to  whom  I  had  been  introduce*),  invited 

me  to  sup  wiih  him  at  the inn.  There  was  a 

billiard  table  in  the  house,  and  whilst  supper  was 
preparing,  we  adjourned  to  play  a  game.  There 
was  no  marker  ;  but  a  lusty,  good  looking  man, 
who  I  understood  was  the  landlord,  officiated,  seat- 
ed in  an  arm  chair.  He  seemed  perfectly  at  his 
ease  ;  now  and  then  humming  a  tune,  and  occa- 
sionally giving  his  opinion,  either  upon  the  game, 
or  any  other  subject,  with  a  free  and  easy  air,  that 
seemed  to  say,  <*  he  did  not  care  a  d— n  for  any 
body."  He  had  a  most  cheerful  and  prepossess- 
ing countenance,  and  his  opinions,  which  were  sin- 
g«ilar,  were  delivered  with  a  b(ddness  and  freedom 
that  astonished  strangers,  and  at  the  same  time  at- 
tended with  so  hearty  and  good  hum<:ured  a  smile, 
that  however  one  might  differ  iu  sentiment,  it  was 
impossible  to  be  offended. 

I  was  within  two  of  the  game,  with  a  good  haz- 
ard before  me,  when  my  opponent  tauntingly  ob- 
served, <♦  he  would  win." 

«  rhat  is  a  great  affront,"  replied  I,  "consider- 
ing my  situation." 

♦»  Pocket  the  affront,  sir,"  said  my  landlord  ; 
which  1  accordingly  did,  and  thereby  decided  the 
game. 
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After  this  we  played  a  while  without  any  remarks 
from  our  bonny-farid  host,  who  [  found,  fnun  na- 
sal tokens,  had  sunk  into  forgetful ness.  He  soon, 
however,  awoke  ;  and  the  first  symptom  he  gave  of 
recovered  reroijec  tion,  was  singing  ♦♦  Oh  !  what  a 
charming  thing's  a  battle.** 

«  This  is  a  queer  article,**  said  I  in  a  whisper  to 
my  companion. 

<«  Aye,"  replied  he  in  the  same  key,  «  and  one 
that's  not  to  be  met  with  every  day.  I'll  endeavour 
to  draw  him  out.  Friend  Downright,"  c(mtinued 
he,  «  you  sing  about  battles  as  if  you  deligiitcd  in 
them." 

«  To  be  sure  I  do,**  replied  he.  «  War  is  a  ne- 
cessary e\il,  sir:  it  clears  the  country  of  the  filth 
and  scum  of  society  ; — saves  the  doctor,  and  the 
parson,  and  the  sexton  a  world  of  trouble ; — pre- 
vents plague,  pestilence,  and  famicie ; — fills  the 
pockets  of  great  men,  and  stops  the  mouths  of  little 
ones  ; — in  short,  sir,  it's  like  the  balm  of  Gilead,  a 
universal  remedy  for  all  dis(»rders.  So  my  toast  is 
always  «  Church  and  King,  and  down  with  the 
Rump,'  and  my  song,  <  Oh !  wliat  a  charmi>ig 
thing's  a  battle.'  '* 

«*  But,  praj  Downright,  what  have  cljurch  and 
king  to  do  w  ith  the  charms  of  a  battle  ?"  enquired 
my  companion. 

«  Why,  sir,  they  are  so  nearly  connected,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  separate  tliem.  There  has  scarcely 
been  a  battle  from  David,  d-»wn  to  Wellington,  that 
church  and  king  have  not  had  to  do  with.*' 
«  And  do  you  on  that  account  justify  v\ar?" 
«  To  be  sure  I  do,  sir.  It  is  a  new  reading — the 
legitimate  morality  of  the  present  day — to  which  I 
am  a  convert.  We  believe  that  a  skilful  financier, 
well  versed  in  the  arts  of  peculation,  is  a  political 
gaint ; — that  property  comprehends  virtue  and  ta- 
lent;— that  the  man  of  small,  '•?•  no  jiossessions, 
is  to  be  looked  upon  with  contempt,  whilst  the 
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ri(  h  roji^up  is  to  be  idolised  ; — that  he  who  profess- 
es to  be  a  conscientious  Christian  is  a  Methodist  ^ 
and  it  he  be  the  Criend  of  peace  and  the  pure  ( on- 
stitution,  a  Jacobin  ;— that  the  poor  man  must  till 
the  grouo«i,  an<l  the  rich  take  the  produce; — that 
the  poor  must  fi.a^ht  our  battles,  and  the  rirh  re- 
ceive ilie  |)ay,  the  plunder,  and  the  ajlorv  ; — that 
the  poor  must  be  punished  for  crimes  the  ri(h  com- 
mit vvitli  impunity  ; — that 'tis  lij^lit  to  boast (»f  free-, 
dom  in  our  own  country,  and  oppose  it  in  another; 
— that  the  vr»ice  of  prostituti<m  is  the  voire  of  the 
peoplt^  ; — and  a  gn  at  deal  more,  sir,  all  credited 
and  practise*!  bv  the  wise  disci phs  of  modern  mo- 
rality, and  as  necessary  to  be  believed  as  the  Atha- 
nasian  ( reed.*' 

<*  Tlnn  you  are  no  friend  to  constitutional  free- 
dom ?'' 

«*  1  should  like  to  be,  sir  ;  but  I  can't  live  by  it. 
A  man  who  depends  upon  the  public  for  a  liveli- 
lio'.d,  must  be,  or  seem  to  be,  as  great  a  fool  as  his 
cusiomers,  or  he  is  turned  out  of  the  new  school, 
afid  knocked  down  for  a  Jacobin.  If  it  were  not 
for  that,  sir,  my  song  should  be,  <  Oh  !  give  me 
death  or  liberty — oh  !   give  me  death  or  liberty.'  " 

The  waiter  now  announced  supper,  and  honest 
Boniface,  accompanying  us  do^Mi  stairs,  wished 
us  good  appetites,  and  retired  to  his  own  apartment. 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 


«  THE  WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE." 

Cumberland. 


One  of  my  letters  introduced  me  to  the  reverend 

Mr.  H m,  a  dissentinsi^  minister;  a  ,e;entlen!an 

whose  benevolent  and  expansive  mind,  and  sini^u- 
lar  goodness  of  heart,  rendered  him  an  object  of 
universal  esteem  ;  and  the  cordiality  of  my  recep- 
tion evinced  tlie  high  respect  in  which  he  licld  his 
correspondent.  To  him  I  vvas  indebted  for  many 
good  offices  ;  but  that  for  vviiich  1  can  never  enongli 
acknowledge  my  obligation,  was  the  introduction 
he  favoured  me  witli  to  W —  and  J —  S — tt,  Esqs. 

When  great  men  are  good  men,  it  is  an  honour 
to  be  notired  by  them ;  and  1  never  met  with  a 
stronger  case  in  point  than  the  gentlemen  above 
mentioned.  Tliere  is  often  a  freezirjg  indifference 
to  their  inferiors  in  point  of  pn>perty,  sliewn  by 
roonied  men — especially  tradesmen  ;  and  though 
they  condescend  sometimes  to  give  talent  a  dinmr, 
it  is  disne  in  a  way  tiiat  cancels  all  (»bligati(in.  Ob- 
ligation did  I  say  ?  In  my  opinion,  the  favrmr  is 
on  tlie  other  side;  for  what  could  recompense  a 
sensible  man  for  being  tied,  with  his  legs  under  a 
table,  for  three  or  four  hours,  to  hear  the  nonsense 
behhed  forth  by  these  inflated  s«)ns  of  Plutns?  I 
have  met  \\\tU  a  little  of  this  during  n.y  experi- 
ence in  life,  happening  to  have  resided  in  Lan- 
cashire. 

PART  II.   VOL.  Ill,         T 
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With  tlicse  prepossessions,  my  surprise  and  en- 
joyment v\cre  t!u'  gn  atei",  when  iritiodiiccd  to  a 
uesrripliou  of  people  oi)posite  in  every  point  of 
view.  Wealthy,  perhaps,  beyond  most  of  their 
contemporailes  in  the  trading  \\orl(],  the  gentlemen 
I  alliule  to  seem  to  know  it  not  j  but  with  the  plea- 
sant Ireedom,  \\hich  at  once  batiishes  chilling  dis- 
tance, and  establishes  a  free  and  ujishackled  inter- 
change of  sentiinent,  they  evince  their  good  breed- 
ing and  piiilanthropy  ; — .the  stranger  in  a  moment 
feels  as  one  of  the  family — and  observes  no  differ- 
ence, except  in  superior  attention. 

Such  are  the  families  of  the  S — tts,  with  whom 
I  had  the  pleaFun* — nay  the  felicity,  of  passing 
many  evenings,  renslered  more  delightful  by  the 
company  of  elegant  and  accomplished  females. 

Ihese  were  pleasant  0(currences,  and  compen- 
sated in  a  great  degree  for  the  hard,  precarious, 
useless,  and  unprofitable  career,  I  found  myself 
obliged  to  pursue. 

During  my  sojourn  at  Derby,  there  was  a  dinner 
in  commemoration  of  the  Lancasteri;>n  establish- 
ment, to  which  I  was  honoured  with  an  invitation.- — • 
Tiic  reader  has  not  been  often  annoyed  with  that 
prostituted  uord  in  this  work.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, as  in  the  present  case,  it  would  be  an  error  to 
omit  it^  for  it  is  an  honour,  and  a  very  great  f»ne, 
to  h(  noticed  by  an  assembly  of  well  informed  peo- 
ple, whose  inliuence,  profession,  and  moral  charac- 
ter, render  them  valuable  members  of  society.  Such 
were  the  eight-and-forty  gentlemen,  who,  I  repeat, 
honoured  me  with  an  in\  itation  to  commemorate  the 
establishment  of  tiiis  most  valuable  institution — and 
wlsat  rendered  it,  to  me,  still  more  acceptable,  Mr. 
Moore,  commi'uly  called  Anacreon  Moore,  [iresided. 
In  fact,  I  promist'd  myself  a  mental  treat,  nor  was 
I  disappointed,  foi-  tisis  great  little  man  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  company.     Affable,  energetic,  gen- 
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llemanly,  convivial,  cisarniini::!}'  voral,  anil  bcwitcli- 
ingly  eloquent — never  man  iillcrl  tiie  situation  witli 
surii  credit  to  himself,  or  (leli.u;!it  to  iiis  associates. 
We  were  individually  fascinated — and,  at  nine 
o'clock,  the  j)resident,  witli  ten  or  a  dozen  (>thers, 
of  whom  1  made  one,  adjourned,  by  invitation,  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Josepli  S — tt,  where  we  concluded 
the  evening  with  a  splendid  supper,  garnisiied  with 
wit  and  innocent  pleasantry. 

The  receipts  of  my  second  night  were  uj)on  a 
par  with  the  first,  and,  to  add  to  my  happiness,  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  cottage  of  comfort,  con- 
firming my  most  sanguine  wishes  for  the  hcaltii  of 
its  inmates. 

<<  Thou  hast  no  cause  to  grumble  now,''  methinks 
I  hear  the  I'cader  say.  Indeed  i  have  not,  but  most 
sincerely  and  grateftjlly  rejoice,  that,  during  my 
stay  in  t!iis  civilised  and  hospitable  town,  I  had 
abundant  cause  to  be  satisfied. 

The  Theatre  opened  in  a  few  days  after  my  last 
performance,  and,  by  the  advice  of  my  friend 
H-ll-ra,  a  most  sincere  and  worthy  well  wisiier 
to  my  interests,  and  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction, I  determined  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
Accordingly,  I  engaged  with  Messrs.  Manly  and 
Robertson  to  perform  a  few  nights,  my  emoluments 
to  arise  fi'om  a  benefit.  I  experienced  botii  kind- 
ness and  liberality  from  the  managers;  for  wijen 
they  found  my  benefit  not  altogether  so  good  as 
they  and  I  anticipated — they,  without  solicitati(>n, 
very  handsomely  made  a  reduction  in  the  charges, 
wliich  left  me  a  respectable  surplus. 

These  gentlemen  sustain  two  distinct  walks  in. 
tlie  drama.  Mr.  Manly  is  an  excellent  trag<Mlian, 
and  Mr.  Robertson  treads  the  sock  in  some  charac- 
ters vvitli  unrivalled  superiority — but  how  they 
contrive  to  prosper,  wliilst  they  admit  feeling:  to 
sway  their  proceedings,  I  know  not.  It  is  the  first 
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time  I  have  heard,  of  late  years,  of  its  forming  the 
sliiihtj  St  trait  in  the  cliaracier  of  a  theatric  a!  ma- 
nati;er-. 

And  now  comes  on  the  painful  task  of  taking 
leave.  It  may  appear  odd,  but  it  is  neverth»'less 
true,  thai  as  I  sit  at  this  moment  in  my  cottage, 
finishing  tiis  tediods  memoir,  vvirli  my  old  lat  on 
mv  shoiiidiM',  and  my  v.  ife  by  my  side,  J  have  work- 
ed uj)  my  ft'i'lings  lo  sue  h  a  pitrh,  that  parting  pains 
me  more,  perhaps,  at  this  moment,  than  it  did  at 
tlie  tijne. 

Bt  fjrre  I  hid  adieu  to  this  excellent  town  and  its 
inhabitants,  I  cannot  pass  over  the  politeness  I 
Bief  witli,  in  repented  instances,    from  Mr.  O — ks 

and   ran)il>,   Mr.   Stephen    G e,   Mr.  J p, 

Mr.    T e,    Mr.    tl k,    and    many    others, 

whose  names,  at  this  «j oment.  slip  njy  memory, 
bur  whose  kindness  never  v\ill  be  erased  from  my 
heart. 

Alter  having  said  farewel  to  all  my  friends,  I 
felt  a  strong  indination  to  bid  adieu  to  Mr.  Down- 

riglit,  the  eccentric  landlord.     My  friend  U -m 

accompanied  me.  and  we  found  liim  reading  the 
newsjmpcr  aloud  to  a  circle  of  hearers,  his  little 
scrat(  h  wig  placed  on  awry,  and  making  occasional 
whimsical  observations  on  the  matter  he  was  deli- 
vering; as  thus,  *•  W<"  hear,  from  undoubted  au- 
thority, that  our  beloved  Ferdinand  of  Spain  has 
re-established  the  inquisition."  »  I  wish  he  was  in 
h — II  embi'oideririg  a  petticoat  for  a  she  d— 1.' 
<«  The  combined  powers  are  retiring  from  the 
French  dominions,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity 
of  provisions."  *  What  !  they  have  eat  up  all  tlie 
frogs,  have  they?  I  wish  there  had  been  a  few  tr)ads 
an^ongst  'em.'  **  Ministers,  it  is  reported,  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  taxing  system  can  be  carried  no 
furihcr."  «  What  !  you  have  found  it  out,  and  be 
d — n'd  to  you.'     «  And  that  the   W^higs  and  the 
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Tories  mean  to  coalesce  against  the  income  tax." 
<  Aye  !  and  hang  together  tor  the  e:(>od  of  the  coun- 
try, sing  tantara  rara  rogues  all.'  Tiien  observing 
ns,  he  took  off  his  spectacles,  adjusted  his  wig,  and 
arose. 

««  Sii','*  said  he  to  me,  <<  I  am  sorry  you  are 
leaving  us,  and  at  tlie  same  time  glad  the  town  of 
Derby  has  not  proved  a  losing  concern.  You  made 
me  laugh  exceedingly  the  other  evening,  when  you 
were  exercising  your  wit  at  the  expense  of  corpo- 
rations. It's  a  fair  subject,  sir  : — but  satire  has  no 
effect: — they  don't  unrlersland  it: — it's  like  shoot- 
ing against  adamant- — tiie  bidlet  falls  to  thegroutid. 
For  my  parf,  corporate  bodies  appear  to  me  per- 
fectly useless.  What  are  they  good  for?  Why,  to 
eat,  drink,  and  gormandise;  to  take  jiart  against 
the  ppo[)le  whenever  their  rights  and  liberties  aro 
in  (lunger;  and  to  become  a  common  sewer  for 
profligate  great  men  to  vomit  tiieir  villany  into; 
in  shj)rt,  they  are  evej'y  tiling  but  what  tiiey  ought 
to  be — friends  to  the  cjuniuunity  and  the  constitu- 
tion. Good  bye,  sir.  Perliaps  wc  may  mci^t  in 
better  times,  for  nothing  can  well  be  worse.  Tax- 
gatiierers  make  ns  miserable  all  the  week  ;  and 
when  we  should  have  a  little  rest  on  a  Sunday,  up 
starts  a  man  in  a  box,  and  tells  ns  we  shall  be  mi- 
serable to  all  eternity.  So  that  between  one  and 
the  other,  there's  nothing  but  war  and  taxation  in 
this  woj'ld,  and  h — II  and  d — tion  in  the  next." 

WV,  then  left  him  to  continue  his  comments,  and 

I  bade  adieu  to  tiie   worthy  li m  with  sincere 

regret;  for  he  was  one  of  those  beings  whose  face 
was  a  faithful  index  of  his  heart  ;  kindness  and 
good  nature  being  legibly  written  on  every  fea- 
ture. 
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CHAP.  XXXVI. 


^.  THE  SINNER  TAKEN  FOR  A  SATNT.'* 
Sir  Philip  Sidney. 


It  was  evening  when  the  coach  entered  Not- 
tingham ;  and  as  we  drove  down  the  extensive  and 
beautiful  Market  place,  brilliantly  illuminated  with 
lamps,  1  naturally,  from  this  sample,  drew  a  pleas- 
ing picture  of  the  town,  and  said  to  myself,  »*  If 
the  inhabitants  bear  any  comparison,  what  a  ]dea- 
satit  time  1  shall  |)ass !"  Happy  anticipation!  For 
onee  I  was  a  j)r  'phet. 

The  inn  and  a«  c(nnmodatif>ns  kept  pare  with  the 
apjiearatice  of  the  town,  b^very  tiling  was  com- 
plete, and  I  seated  myself  before  a  good  fire  tor 
the  t^enisig. 

«»  Wliat's  the  news  of  the  day,  sir  ?"  said  one 
traveller  to  another  wiio  was  reading  t'ae  paper, 
and  triking  coffee  at  tiie  other  end  of  the  rooin. 

«  Wliy,  sir,"  replied  ih.*  reader,  taking  off*  his 
spectacles,  «•  there's  nothing  hut  the  old  ixjsiness. 
Lv'fig  speeehes  in  Parliament — the  biters  and  the 
barkers.  The  ministers  tell  us  that  the  country 
was  never  nj<uv  fl(jurishiri^-,  and  the()[)position  say 
we  are  ruined.  Rut  heri's  an  ai-ti'  le  of  interest- 
ing in'"!;5genre  to  tliosi-  who  iiave  nothinji-  to  eat* 
«  <n  Thursday  fhere  wiis  a  grand  cabinet  dintn'r,' 
ai^i  ■•»•  *  '  ri>!;i_>  the  P?  in'-e  Reg-nt  part-  ok  ^f  a 
sa|'.  r  b  cuMation  at  W  inusor,  where  the  Duke  of 
York — -'" 
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*' Stop,  sir,  if  you  please.  If  there  be  nothing 
more  interesting^,  I'll  not  trouble  ^'ou.  These  news- 
paper writers  think  we  are  fools,  or  they  would  not 
insult  the  understandin.^  with  such  stuff.  By  and 
bye,  I  suppose,  we  shall  be  oflirially  inf(»rmed,  that 
the  Queen  has  replenished  her  snuff  hox,  and  that 
the  Frinre  has  purchased  a  new  pair  of  Russian 
whiskers." 

Some  Pandean  pipers  in  the  yard  now  excited 
our  atter»fion,  and  heini*  well  played,  soon  emptied 
the  tiavellcr's  rcKun,  with  the  exception  of  a  round, 
huti^e  man,  who,  I  socm  understood,  came  from  the 
city  of  Chester  ;  and  either  fr(»m  indolence,  tir  want 
of  taste,  chose  to  remain.  When  we  returned,  he 
was  pufling  out  fumes  of  tobacco,  rather  too  volu- 
minous foi*  the  comfort  of  those  who  sat  in  his  vi- 
cinity ;  and  1  soon  found  they  meant  to  retaliate, 

"  Did  you  hear  the  pip»Ts,  sir  ?"  said  one. 

<«  No,  sii*.  I  admire  no  pipes  but  this  1  am  smo- 
kin.2^;  nor  do  1  think  persons  of  respectability 
ou,i>;ht  to  enc()urai2;e  Much  vagabonds.  Ifl  had  thetn 
in  my  own  city  of  Cliester,  I  would  commit  them 
to  the  house  of  correction." 

<»Tlien  1  presume  you  are  in  an  official  capaci- 
ty," said  another  gentleman,  with  an  arch  smile, 
«*  and  prohably  your  name  is  Burroughs.^' 

At  thf*  name  of  Burrcuighs,  passion  flashed  from 
his  eye — liis  pipe  was  dashed  to  pie<'es — -and  the 
enraged  Chestcrling  swore  he  would  not  be  insult- 
ed with  impunity. 

<»  f  humbly  conceive,  sir,"  said  the  first  speaker, 
<*  that  no  one  here  means  to  offend  }ou.  Perhaps 
my  friend's  enquiry  arose  froui  respect  lor  a  person 
in  your  city  of  the  name  of  Burroughs  ;  and  why 
you  should  IVel  hurt  at  being  taken  for  him,  1  can- 
not conrcive." 

»♦  Can't  you  ?  But  he  can,  d — n  his  b — d  ;  for  he 
knuws  very  well  that  Burroughs  is  the  hanguian  !" 

« Do  not  swear,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  with  a 
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serious  countenance,  «*  for  if  you  are  one  of  th& 
quorum,  which  your  appearance  and  ability  indi- 
cate— it  is  unhecomin.^'  tlie  gravity  of  your  station." 

The  fat  citizen  finding  passion  utiavailing,  rang 
for  anotlier  pipe,  wlien  tlie  traveller  continued,**  1 
acknowledge  sir,  I  know  a  good  deal  of  Chester—^ 
I  am  acquainted  vvitli  Burrough's  occupation,  and 
the  chastisement  you  have  rec  eived,  you  br-Hight 
upon  yourself,  by  introducing  your  pipe  into  the 
traveller's  room  without  pei-mission." 

<*  Oh,  very  well,  sir,"  replied  tiie  citizen,  "then 
I'll  take  it  in  another  room." 

This  was,  however,  overruled  by  tlie  company, 
and  the  patties  were  reconciled.  Chester  continu- 
ed still  the  topic  of  conversation.  Tiie  inhabitant 
of  tiiat  ancient  pile  laun(  hed  into  encomiums  on  his 
native  place — and  concluded,  by  giving  the  health 
of<»Eail  Gi'osvpnor." 

<*  You  pitied  his  Lordship,  no  doubt,  at  the  last 
election,"  cried  his  opponent,  *•  Mr.  Egerton's  vic- 
tory was  an  unexpected  blow." 

IMje  citizen  liglited  his  pipe. 

<«  Pray,  sir,  do  you  know  Mr.  John  W — Ik — r, 
of  your  town?"  enquired  the  persevering  travel- 
ler! 

<»  Yes,"  replied  the  other,  in  a  sulky  tone, 

«'  Ave,  you  may  thank  him,  and  a  few  like  him, 
for  tiie  recovery  of  your  rights,  by  the  ehctioji  of 
Mr.  (now  sir  John)  Egerton.  Chester  has  to  boast 
of  some  spirited  lads,  wiio  are  not  to  be  inrinjidated 
by  the  great  Leviathan.  Money  cannot  at  all  times, 
overcome  the  rising  spirit  of  independence.'* 

«  The  spirit  of  jacobinism,  you  mean,  and  disaf- 
fection to  the  noble  house  of  Eaton,  who  have  reign- 
ed over  the  c  ity  of  Chester  from  time  immemorial. 
But- the  impudence  of  these  upstart  friends  of  free- 
dom, as  th«'y  call  themselves,  is  astonishing.  Wiiy, 
gentlemen,  tiiat  very  Me.  W — Ik — r,  uho  makes 
long  speeches  about  rights  and  privileges,  and  sha- 
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kin.^  off  yokes,  and  all  that  nonsense — had  the  as- 
surance to  tell  the  Earl  to  his  fare,  thai  he  shodd 
not  force  a  reprrsHntaiive  upon  them.  » W<  »ll 
choose  for*  oursel\(s,'  said  he,  •  and  (  ciivince  )our 
lordship,  that  tlie  rising  generation  are  not  such 
contemptible  fools  as  their  forefathers  have  been.* 
Did  you  ever  hear  such  impudence,  gentltnien  ? 
and  addirssed  to  a  Peer  of  the  realm  too!"  ♦<  I 
wish  tliere  were  a  few  Mr.  W — Ik — rs  in  every 
town  ill  the  kingiiom,"  said  one  of  the  travelh-rs. 
Then  each,  by  a  general  impulse,  as  it  were,  filled 
his  glass,  and  drank  to  the  health  of  **  Mr.  John 
W-L|k— r." 

This  universal  dissent  from  his  opinion,  was  more 
than  the  ciliz*  n  could  hear,  lie  laid  tl(»wn  his  pipe, 
raise  *  his  bxiy  sinwiy  from  the  (hair,  walked  up 
and  down  the  roinn,  and  by  way  of  bring  lively, 
hiinimed  the  tune  <d  **  Ciu'vy  Chace.'*  After  a  few 
turns,  he  again  seated  hiniself — when  his  original 
an iagn II ist  observed  : — 

*<  f  hope  sir,  you  are  not  angry  at  any  thing  that 
has  passed,  for  1  have  a  resps^t  for  the  good  old 
city,  and  should  be  sorr*y  to  offend  «»ne  of  its  inha« 
bitants.  There  was  a  time  sir,  when  the  mayor  ;>nd 
corjioration  were  so  Jacobinical,  as  you  perhaps 
may  call  it,  that  they  voted  the  freedotn  of  their 
city,  to  the  father  of  Biliy  Pitt,  f  >r  layinn"  the  axe 
to  the  root  of  coiTuptiiJU."  **  You  are  wrong,  sir," 
said  the  native  of  Chester,  *' such  a  thing  nrver 
ha[)pened."  Upon  \\hi(  h  the  traveller  took  fr'»m 
his  pocket  a  pamphlet,  and  read  as  follows.  •  Sa- 
turday, Auic-  131  h,  1757.  The  mayor  and  common 
councd  of  the  <  ity  of  Ch'.ster,  unanimously  voted 
the  freedom  of  their  coi-porntion  to  be  prsesented  to 
the  honourable  William  Pitt,  and  the  honourable 
Bilson  Legge,  Ksqiiires,  in  gold  boxes,  for  their 
strenuous  efforts  while  in  power,  to  \'dy  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  corruption — to  r«*trie\e  the  sinking  ho- 
nour of  the  nation — and  to  preserve  its  wealth  by 
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propagatin.e;  economy,  in  the  application  of  tliepub- 
lie  'roasnre.'  *>This  old  magazine  I  picked  up  by 
ac(  i(ii  nt,  only  jesrrrdav,  and  am  liap]))'  to  produce 
it,  as  a  proof,  that  the  Chester  corporation  were  not 
always  the  besotted  tools  of  power,  tliey  liave,  of 
late  years,  shewn  themselves." 

There  was  no  denying  this,  and  tiie  citizen  ob- 
served, that  as  it  happtiied  before  his  time,  he 
could  not  be  answerable  for  it;  but  he  was  sure  he 
never  had  to  do  with  no  such  nonsense. 

Though  r  was  nearly  silent,  1  much  enjoyed  the 
conversation  ;  and  from  respect  for  the  town  in 
whicli  I  passed  my  juvenile  life,  I  was  glad  to  find 
the  lattei'  part  of  the  contest  end  so  much  to  its 
credit.  The  above  extract  I  copied  oti  the  spot 
iVoni  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1757. 

The  following  mortiiiig  1  waited  on  Mr.  Richard 
Boiiington,  to  whom  I  Had  a  letter  of  introduction; 
and  a  neat,  acromplished,  prepossessing  female, 
received  me  w  ith  much  politeness  and  good  humour, 
in  the  character  of  Mrs.  Bonington.  The  whole 
of  (iie  dwelling  impressed  me  with  respect  for  its 
owners,  fr<»m  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  visible  in 
all  its  arrangements.  Mr.  Bonington  is  an  artist 
of  celebrity,  and  his  lively  better  self  indulged  me 
in  his  a!)sence  with  a  view  of  his  works,  at  the  same 
time  conversing  in  a  style  superior  to  females  in 
general.  <»  As  I  find  your  name  is  Romney,"  said 
she,  <«  may  I  venture  to  ask  if  you  are  the  Itine- 
rant? a  work  from  which  I  have  derived  great 
amusement." 

"  I  am,  madam,  and  esteem  myself  compliment- 
ed by  the  enquiry  ;  for  to  stand  well  in  the  opinion 
of  an  aecojuplished  female,  must  be  the  predomi- 
nant wish  c)f  every  man  nf  sense." 

Mr.  Bonington  soon  made  his  appearance,  and 
being  informed  wiio  I  was,  with  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenanre,  and  a  hearty  shake  by  the  hand,  exclaim- 
ed, ««  Mr.  Romney,  1  rejoice  to  see  you.     You  are 
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welcome  to  my  cabin.  You  are  the  man  I  have 
mu(  li  vvisheil  to  come  along  side  of;  and  now  you've 
boatded  me,  you  sliall  »iot  set  sail  again  till  we 
Iiavc  emptied  tiie  lo(  ker  of  a  bottle  at  leavSt." 

«*  You  are  very  polite,  Mr.  Bonington  ;  but  ex- 
cuse me  to-day." 

*<Kxruse  you!  Shiver  my  timbers  if  [  do, 
thoiigli."  He  tlien  enquired  what  time  dinnei* 
would  be  ready,  and  proposed  a  walk  to  the  (Jastic 
in  the  mean  time. 

*•  You  have  been  at  sea,  Mr.  Bonington,  I  pre- 
sume," said  1,  as  we  stood  admiring  the  prospect. 

<«  At  sea,  sir!"  replied  he:  **you  may  say  that, 
my  hearty.  I  have  seen  some  service.  But  I  soon 
gc-i  moored  in  the  harbour  of  matrimony,  and  in. 
stead  of  brushing  the  ocean,  I  now  brush  canvas  to 
a  pretty  good  account." 

JNottingliaut  Castle  stands  upon  an  eminence, 
commanding  most  extensive  and  enchanting  views 
of  ihe  country  for  many  miles  round.  It  is  a  mo- 
dern building,  the  gateway  at  the  entrance  being 
the  only  rem?)ant  of  the  ancient  sti'ucture. 

iligidy  pleased  with  my  walk,  and  the  warm- 
hearted wclc«>me  of  the  worthy  artist,  I  returned 
to  dinner,  and  spent  the  afternoon  very  pleasantly, 
aided  by  the  conversation  of  a  respectable  dissent- 
ing minister,  who  resided  in  the  family. 

1,  <'f  course,  explained  my  views  in  coming  to 
Nottingham,  and  received  the  voluntary  assurance 
of  every  service  and  assistance;  which  was  most 
religiously  verified,  even  beyond  all  expectation. 

I  had  taken  a  room,  the  expense  of  the  theatre 
being  more  than  I  thought  myself  warranted  in 
risking;  and  the  next  night  v  as  fixed  for  my  per- 
formance. Many  of  my  letters  I  sent  to  the  gen- 
tlemen they  were  addressed  to;  some  few  I  deli- 
vered myself;  and  one  in  particular  must  not  be 
omitted,  because  it  involved  mc  in  a  whimsical  si- 
tuation. 
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A  fripiifl  at  Derby  favr»ured  me  with  a  letter,  to 
his  sister,  which  ran  thus : — 


«  To  Mrs.  Barnsletff  Mttingham, 

*<Dear  Sister, 

«  The  hearer,  my  friend  Romney,  has  been  hold- 
ing; forth  here  to  a  ,e;oo(l  and  prnfitable  purpose,  and 
hop{^s  to  (h>  the  same  in  Nottirij^ham.  He  has  been 
atten  led  by  all  our  friends,  and  I  have  no  d  iibt 
you  w  ill  reap  a  £:;ratifi(ation  in  hearini^  his  lectuies. 
Whatever  civilities  you  show  him  will  be  esteemed 
favours  conferred  on 

"Your  friend  and  brother, 

«  John  Tomkins." 


Havin.^  knocked  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Barnsley,  I 
was  introduced  to  a  very  serious,  demure  looking 
lady,  in  a  pritnitive  cap  and  costume,  that.^ave  me 
reason  to  suspect  I  had  not  much  to  hope  from  that 
quarter.  When  slie  had  n  ad  the  letter,  however, 
I  chan,a;ed  my  opinion.  A  pleasinj^  smile  o'erspread 
her  countenance,  and  lioldin.^  out  her  hand,  which 
I  respectfcdly  took,  *'  Brother  Tomkins  is  very 
g;o.)il,"  said  she,  «♦  and  1  liope  your  Ia!)ours  here 
will  be  eqjially  profitable.  I  shall  not  fail  to  inform 
our  friends  of  your  arrival,  a  few  of  whom  dine 
with  me.  Will  you  partake?  We  eat  at  three 
oxixk." 

To  this  1  assented,  and  when  I  rose  to  depart, 
she  again  took  my  hand,  and  sighed  out,  "The 
Lorfl  be  witli  yo'i." 

<*  This  is  tlic  oddest  business,"  thought  I,  "I 
was  ever  yet  involved  in.  She  was  certainly  pleas- 
ed with  her  brother's  letter,  and  promises  to  influ- 
ence her  friends  in  my  behalf^  yet  her  appearance 
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and  mode  of  speakin.2^  savour  much  of  th<^  fanatic. 
DiiMK*r,  howevcf,  will  solve  tli^  «nystery.*' 

At  iiie  appoinU'd  liour,  arrayed,  as  usual,  in 
black,  I  iiiade  my  appearance,  and  was  introduced 
to  the  r  st  «)f  tlie  faiiiilj.  Th«:\y  were  simple  peo- 
ple, and  anxious  after  the  health  and  weltare  of 
BiMther  Touikins.  "  lie  was  a  heavenly  man,*' 
tUvy  said,  **  and  did  more  good  in  tiie  circuit  than 
any  <d'  his  predecessors." 

^(j\v,  my  fiiend  Tomkins  beini?  a  lawyer,  gave 
me  an  idea  that  they  vv»re  praising  him  for  his  in- 
tegrity in  a  profession  that  sometimes  leads  men 
to  act  not  quite  so  conscientiously  as  perhaps  they 
ougiit ;  and  as  doubthss  he  frequently  took  Not- 
tingham in  his  circuit,  Uiey  must  he  well  acquaint- 
ed with  his  principles,  i  had  scarcely  come  to  this 
conclusion,  when  in  came  two  lank  haired  gentle- 
men in  black,  whose  pale  complexions  indicated 
abstinence  and  mortification.  Indeed  we  were  a 
trio  of  pale  looking  disciples,  with  this  difference 
—I  w(»re  p(»wder,  and  tliey  did  noi.  I  bowed.  Tliey 
made  an  attempt;  but  it  was  visible  from  tiieir 
awkwardness,  that  the  graces  formed  no  part  of 
their  study. 

<*  Pray,"  said  the  elder  of  the  two,  addressing 
me,  "  was  it  you  that  gave  that  excellent  discourse 
Brother  Tomkins  speaks  so  highly  of?** 

«  xMr.  Tomkins'  friendship,"  replied  I,  "leads 
him  to  paint  my  humble  efforts  in  too  bright  co- 
lours." 

Tl)e  dinner  was  that  moment  announced,  and  as 
we  descended  to  the  eating  parlour,  my  brain  was 
puzzled  to  know  how  tliis  strange  business  would 
end.  As  we  stood  round  the  tvible,  the  lady,  in  a 
soft  tone,  requested  me  to  ask  a  blessing.  Here 
was  a  situation! — .However,  1  hesitated  not,  hut  in 
the  most  concise,  though  reverential  manner,  said, 
<»  God  bless  us  !" 

PART  II.  VOL.  III.  U 
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Mrs.  Barnsley  looked  amazed  !  The  company  in 
general  eyed  each  other — and  one  of  the  lank  liair- 
ed  gentlemen  began  a  rhapsody  of  insUuciion  to 
the  Deity,  <♦  do  thou  tl»is,"  and  "do  thou  that," 
that  filled  me  with  disgust.  He  was  not  contented 
with  asking  a  blessing  for  the  company,  but  lost  so 
much  time  in  calling  down  blessings  on  a  fine  cod's 
head  and  shoulders,  and  astin)king  surloin  of  beef, 
that  they  were  nearly  cold  before  we  were  suffered 
to  fall  to.  When  we  did  begin,  to  see  how  the 
spirit  gave  way  to  the Jiesh,  was  astonishing.  The 
fish  was  quickly  devoured,  and  the  surloin  soon 
cut  a  very  insignificant  figure,  under  the  fangs  of 
these  evangelical  advocates  for  fasting  and  absti- 
nence. At  this  dinner,  and  it  is  not  the  first  time 
I  have  made  the  remark,  the  saints  most  marvel- 
ously  over  ate  the  sinners. 

The  dinner  over,  all  rose  again  ;  and  again  I  was 
asked  to  return  thanks,  which  I  immediately  did, 
by  saying,  "  Thank  God  !"  But  this  would  not  do, 
and  another  long  string  of  resolutions  v>ere  pro- 
duced, and  seconded  by  plenty  of  aniens  ! 

When  the  cloth  was  drawn,  as  I  had  shewn 
some  signs  of  not  being  altogether  the  thing;  one 
of  them,  by  way  of  gauge  I  suppose,  v\itii  a  de- 
mure, conven  icie  countenance,  which  <*  habit  had 
rendered  a  property  of  ease,"  said,  «  Pray,  bro- 
ther, are  jou  of  the  old  or  new  connexion?" 
Luckily  for  me,  I  was  extricated  out  of  this  diffi- 
culty by  the  enframe  of  the  servant,  witli  a  paper 
in  his  hand,  on  vvlii(  h,  as  he  passed  to  his  mistress, 
I  observed  the  word  Brooms, 

This  was  the  touchstone.  "Now,"  thinks  I, 
«  the  mystery  will  be  solved."  Soon  as  Mrs.  Barn- 
sley cast  her  eyes  upon  it,  she  exclaimed,  «*  How 
dare  you  take  ifi  this  paper?" 

••  It  is  not  a  play  bill,  ma'am,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Don't  tell  me,"  replied  the  lady.     "  It's  the 
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same,  thing.  Some  si.^nal  to  assemble  sinners  in 
the  house  of  Safun/'  With  that  she  rose  and  com« 
mitte<l  it  to  the  flames. 

<«No\v,"  said  1  to  myself,  « the  murder's  out. 
There  must  have  been  some  mistake  ;  for  my  friend 
Tomkins  would  not,  I  am  sure,  willingly  involve 
me  in  this  unj)leasant  situation." 

I  then  rose,  and  observed,  <»  Madam,  the  bill 
\vhi(  h  has  called  forth  surb  severe  animadversions 
is  mine." 

«*  Four's  /"'  said  the  lady,  vvitb  a  look  nearly  bor- 
der! iij^  upon  hoi'ror. 

<*  Vouv^s  .''*  repeated  the  lank  haired  pair. 

**  Yes,  madam — j^entlemen- — mine.  There  has 
been  a  mistake,  whi'  h  I  am  unable  to  acroiint  for. 
You  arknowiedi^e  the  letter  I  brought  from  your 
brother  at  Derby." 

<*  You  brought  a  letter,  as  I  conceived,  from  Mr. 
Tomkins  the  [jrearher ;  and  though  not  my  brother 
in  the  flesh,  he  is  so  in  spirit/' 

«*  M y  friend  Mr.  Tomkins,  madam,  is  an  attor- 
ney, and  favoured  me  with  a  letter  to  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Barnsley." 

«*  Wno  lives  next  door,"  said  the  lady. 

Thus  the  mistake  was  cleared  up;  and  making  a 
handsome  aj)ology  for  my  innocent  intrusion,  I 
was  about  to  depart,  when  she  begged  me  to  stay 
a  little  longer,  and  not  leave  the  house  with  a  bad 
impression  of  her  hospitality. 

**  That  is  impossible,  madam,"  said  I.  «  You 
have  entertained  me  liberally;  and  though  it  was 
done  ut>der  false  impressions,  I  must  ever  think 
favourably  of  it." 

I  had  frequently  been  taken  for  a  clergyman  of 
the  establishment ;  but  this  was  the  first  time  I 
ever  passed  for  a  Methodist  preacher;  although 
my  spare  habit,  pale  complexion,  and  general  cos- 
tume, joined  to  the  letter,  might  have  imposed  upon 
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a  more  discerning  party  than  the  one  I  had  just 
left. 

Altliougli  an  innproppr  Iiour  to  wait  upon  a  lady, 
I  could  not  resist  calling  at  the  next  door,  and 
fotind  the  real  sister  of  tny  friend  as  pleasant  and 
sprightly  as  her  namesake  was  the  reverse.  She 
laughed  heartily  at  my  description  (if  the  foregoing 
scene,  enjoyed  the  perplexit}  in  whii  h  I  had  heen 
involved,  and  finally  assured  me  of  every  service 
in  her  power. 
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CHAP.  XXXVII. 


**  BETTER  LATE  THAN  NEVER." 

William  Davis. 


My  first  lecture  was  mimerniisly  and  respect- 
ably atttndtMl,  and  I  began  to  tbink  fortune  tired 
of  jM'rseciiting  nie.  How  a  little  success  buries  tbc 
rcniiinbranre  of  |)asi  sufferings  !  It  is  a  wise  ordi- 
nation of  Providence,  for,  were  it  otberwisc,  exist- 
ence wut)l(l  be  insupportable. 

My  fiiend.  tlie  artist,  from  wbose  nautical  pbra- 
ses,  atbletic  appearance,  and  fondness  for  bis  ori- 
ginal profession,  i  designated  tbe  Admiral ;  took 
so  warm  a  part  in  my  concerns,  and  exerted  bim- 
self  so  mucb  for  my  intcF'est,  wbicb  lie  bad  great 
pos\er  to  promote,  from  tiie  number  of  respectable 
boarding-st  bools  be  attended*  tbaf  I  entertained  an 
idea  of  taking  tbe  Tbeatre  for  my  next  perform- 
ance. 

<<  Tbat's  rigbt,  my  bearty,"  said  be.  "Never 
fear;  we'll  weatber  tbe  storm.  Take  the  brim  of 
tbe  great  ship  for  a  cruise — spread  your  top-sails 
— bang  out  ^our  signals — clear  tbe  decks — I'll  find 
a  few  bearty  sbipmatcs,  to  man  tbe  yards  ;  and  if 
we  don't  bring  you  into  port,  well  laden,  say  I'm 
no  sailor— tbat*s  all." 

Tbrougb  tin'  introduction  of  this  kind-hearted 
mi<n,  1  V*  as  d^uly  engaged  in  parties;  and  in  one 
of  these  he  promised  me  a  treat.  •<Now,'*  said  he, 
U  2 
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«  my  boy,  I'll  take  you  to  the  cabin  ofa  sixty-four, 
whore  yon'li  fin'l  every  thing  ship-shapo,  and  some 
brave  lads,  that  will  help  to  man  your  foie-rasile 
and  qini'tei'-derk.  I'll  introduce  you  to  a  doctor, 
who  \\i\]  ^ive  you  a  sohj  on  the  harp,  and  a  philo- 
soph.  r,  who  can  dive  into  Davy's  locker,  and  bring 
ii]y  sfiipuiHtcs  from  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea." 

Yi-'Mii  tliis  I  was  led  to  expect  a  scientific  per- 
former on  the  pedal  harp,  and  a  skilful  mechanist, 
who  probably  Ijad  made  some  improvements  in  the 
diving-bell.  1  had  not  long  been  ititroduced,  before 
one  of  the  company  drew  a  Jew'^s  harp  from  his 
pf)cket  ;  and  though  he  certainly  played  uncom- 
monly well,  it  made  no  amends  for  my  disappoint- 
ment, *»  But  Where's  the  philosopher  ?"  said  J,  in 
an  under  tone. 

**  Don't  be  impatient,  my  heart}^."  replied  the 
Admiral  ;  **  he's  like  a  rusty  sword,  not  to  be 
drawn  out  of  his  scabbard  witliout  some  difficulty.'' 

He  then  b«'gan,  very  seriously,  to  s])eak  upon  the 
properties  of  matter,  in  which  he  was  joined  by 
others  ; — and  advanced,  that  spirit  and  matter, 
though  two  distinct  things,  were  equally,  at  times, 
discernible  to  the  human  eye. 

*«  Impossible,  it  cannot  be,"  said  several.  When 
a  gentleman  who  sat  by  the  fire,  and  had  hitherto 
remained  silent,  turned  round,  and  looking  at  the 
company  \\ith  a  smile  between  contempt  and  pity, 
exclaimed,  ♦*  Impossible,  is  it?  I  suppose  you  all 
believe  the  scriptures  ?" 

«  Oh  yes — a>e— a^e,"  was  the  general  reply. 

<*Then  you  pnrhaps  recollect  that  there  ai-e  such 
things  as  Cheruhinis  and  Seraphims?" 

*♦  Yes,  1  remember,"'  replied  flie  Admiral  :  «•  lit- 
tle, round  faced  lubbers,  with  wings,  who  are  con- 
tinually crying." 

Tins  had  too  much  the  appearance  of  ridicule  to 
please  this  serious  looking  personage,  and  he  was 
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silent  until  tlie  Admiral  by  some  observation  in- 
duced him  to  pi'oceed. 

«*  Well,  gentlenjen,*'  said  lie,  "if  you  are  serious- 
ly inclined,  I  must  inform  you,  that  besides  the 
Chenibims  and  SeraphimSf  tliei-e  is  another  sjiirit 
called  a  Teraphim  ;  and  the  business  of  this  Tera- 
])him,  is  to  convey  to  certain  mortals  a  power  of 
beholdina^  unemhodied  spirits." 

<<  WoiKhM'ful  !"  said  the  Admiral. 

*'  Yes,  and  one  of  them  is  at  my  elbow  even  now." 

*<  Astonishin.e;!"  ejaculated  the  Admiral. 

"  Not  at  all,  sir.  if  it  were  not  for  the  powers 
of  the  Teraphim,  how  could  I  have  beheld  so  many 
of  my  departed  friends?  Why,  in  this  very  room, 
you  can  see  nothinj^  except  ourselves  ;  but  1  can." 

«  Indeed,  sir!  You  alrirm  me,"  said  one. 

<<  We  must  be  cautious  what  we  say,"  said  ano- 
ther;  "for  perhaps  we  are  in  very  exalted  com- 
pany." 

*»  More  exalted  than  you  are  aware  of,  perhaps," 
replied  the  old  .gentleman.  *«  Since  I  have  no 
doubt  s  me  of  them  were  hanged  ;  for  they  are  all 
d— Is." 

a  D — Is  !"  said  the  Admiral,  pretending  alarm, 
«  Where  are  they,  sir  ?" 

"Why,  dancing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  to 
the  tune  of  the  Black  Joke,  and  the  Pope  is  play- 
ing ti>e  fidvlle  for  them." 

"  It's  very  odd  we  don't  hear  the  music,"  said 
one. 

*«  Not  at  all.  Spiritual  music  is  never  heard  by 
temporal  ears,  unhss  the  Tei'aphim  communicate 
the  sound.  It's  tliat  Doctor's  infernal  harp  that 
brought  them  up.  What  the  Pope  is  doing  Ijcre  I 
cannot  tell,  unless  he  is  leaching  tlie  d — -Is  a  new 
dance  this  hol\day  time,  by  way  of  recompense  for 
past  services." 

From  the  general  laugh  that  ensued,  I  was  led 
to  think  the  gentleman  ha(|  been  exercising  a  vein 
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of  satire  for  the  amus<'nieiit  of  iiis  friends;  but  1 
was  soon  convinced  of  tl»e  contrary,  b^  theofFtnce 
their  mirth  inspired.  No  one  could  again  launch 
him — he  turned  to  the  fire,  and  became  a  ta(  it  ob- 
server. 

The  hilarity  and  conversation  continued  ;  but 
my  mind  was  not  satisfied  \Mth  this  short  sample 
of  the  sjjhnst  seer ;  and  shiftin^a:  my  chair  by  de- 
grees,  I  at  len,gth  drew  close  to  him. 

<*  i'his  company,  sir,"  said  1,  in  as  solemn  an  ac- 
cent as  I  could  assume,  **  are  too  full  of  levity  for 
serious  people.**  As  it  happened,  1  had  touched 
the  key  note. 

<*  You  are  right,  sir,"  he  replied.  *<  They  are 
sceptics.  Some  have  the  gift  of  prophecy — some 
can  cast  out  devils — but  few  can  see  them.*' 

<*  It's  a  wonderful  faculty,  sir,"  said  I. 

<*  Since  you  do  not  look  like  one  of  ti»e  scoffers, 
I'll  (ell  you  a  little  anecdote,  sir.  In  a  country 
place-^a  sort  of  village — through  which  I  often 
passed  on  pleasure  or  business — or  what  not;  there 
lived  one  of  those  idiots — a  pf)or  girl — who  used 
to  run  about  in  a  ragged  state,  craving  charity,  I 
dare  say  you  have  seen  such,  sir." 

"  Ver^  often.  And  a  scandal  it  is  to  the  coun- 
try that  better  care  is  not  taken  of  those  poor  un- 
fortunates." 

«*  True,  sir;  but  that  is  no  business  of  mine; 
< sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'  Now, 
sir,  youi'  idiot  has  a  superior  power  of  vision  to 
what  human  nature  in  general  is  capable  of;  and 
you'll  always  find,  that  spirits  are  more  easily  dis- 
cerned bv  idiots  than  the  greatest  divines,  or  most 
learnvd  phih.'Sophers ;  for   this   reason,  they  have 

more  (aith.    Now  Mrs.  ,  that  is,  my  wife  sir, 

accompanied  tne  one  day  through  this  village,  and 
we  stoj)ped  at  the  publi'  house  to  take  a  little  re- 
freshsn 'nt.  It  was  nearly  dark  ;  and  wdjilst  I  fed 
the  horse,  Mrs. ,  my  wife  sir,  having   occa- 
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sion  to  go  through  an  emj)l}  iomiii,  to — a — no  mat- 
ter uliat — cauii.iii  Uvv  I'oor  upon  something  wljich 
upst  t  her,  and  a  heav^  weight  at  the  Srinie  time  lell 
upon  her.  This,  iiy  slrngglirjg  to  extrirate  Ijeiself, 
she  found  was  sometliing  cohl  atid  lit'ehss,  and  in 
the  gieatest  alai  ni  caHed  for  assistance.  We  all 
hurried  to  the  spot,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was 

Mrs.  ,  ni}    wife   sir,  an<l  the   corpse  of  this 

poor  idiot,  spravNiing  opon  the  floor;  for  she  had 
died  the  day  hefore,  and  was  laid  out  in  this  lum- 
her  room.  It  is  iutpossihie  to  des<  rihe  the  situation 
of  my  w  ife  sir  :  siie  fell  into  fits,  and  it  w  as  a  full 
hou!'  ere  she  came  to  heiself.  At  hngth,  however, 
I  drove  from  the  village,  and  had  proceeded  ahout 
a  mile,  when  we  casne  to  a  |)art  of  the  road  where 
this  poor  urd'ortunate  idiot  usually  took  her  stand 
to  heg  for  charity.  At  this  place,  sir,  the  horse 
hegan  to  snort  and  rear,  and  vvocdd  not  proceed  ; 
for  these  animals  have  an  instinctive  knowledge 
that  we  know  nolinng  of.     As  I   did  not  \x  ish   to 

alarm  Mrs. ,  my  wife  sir,  1  got  out  of  th«^  gig, 

under  a  pretence  to — a — no  matter  what — 'and  in- 
voked my  Teraphim  ;  when,  in  an  instant,  my  vi- 
sion was  opened,  and  I  hehelii  the  poor  idir>r,  in 
her  usual  dress,  <  urts(  ying,  and  holding  out  her 
hand  for  half-pence.  Here  was  a  situation,  sir:  in 
a  dark  lane,  and  a  v\eak  woman  with  me,  who,  if 
she  had  seen  what  I  saw,  would  have  swooned 
away.*' 

♦*Dreadf«d,  sir!"  said  I.  "Did  you  give  her 
any  thing?" 

*«  What !  give  money  to  a  spirit !  You  miicht  as 
well  give  corn  to  a  cod  fisli.  No,  sir.  My  Tera- 
pliim  chid  her — the  spirit  departed — and  i  mount- 
ed the  gig,  determined  to  get  h<»me  as  quickly  as 
possible.  But  I  don't  know  how  it  was — whether 
the  mare  still  saw  thegii'l,  I'll  not  pretend  to  say, 
hut  I  coijld  not  get  her  into  tiie  middle  of  the  road; 
and   after  proceeding  about  an  hundred  yards,  in 
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Spite  of  every  effort,  she  overturned  us  into  a  horse 
pond.  Fortiinatt'Jy  it  was  not  ileep  ;  so  I  released 
my  wife,  riglited  the  s;'ii^,  led  the  marc  till  she  be- 
came tractable,  and  then  returned  home  all  mire 

and  dirt.     Mrs. ,  my  wife  sir,  kept  her  bed 

for  a  foj'tnii;"ht,  and  it  was  twelve  months  before  I 
durst  tell  her  the  real  cause  ;  and  then,  sir,  do  you 
know,  she  would  not  believe  me." 

<*  ft  is  astonishinj^,"  said  I,  **  how  hard  of  belief 
some  people  are.  If  you  had  related  this  story  to 
the  j)r«'SfMit  ronipany,  they  would  have  been  equal- 
ly in'  rednloiis." 

<»  To  be  sure  they  would  sir,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son 1  withhfild  from  thein  many  surprising  things. 
— We  are  not  to  cast  our  ])earls  before  swine,  you 
know,  sii'." 

IMie  ( ompany,  when  they  observed  me  in  close 
conversation  with  this  uncommofi  character,  did 
not  interrupt  it,  naturally  supposing  his  singulari- 
ties would  be  a  treat.  And  so  indeed  they  were. 
As  we  returned  home,  J  asked  the  Admiral,  if  he 
thought  the  old  gentleman  was  in  earnest. 

<*To  be  sure  he  is,'*  replied  Bonington,  «<  he  as 
firmly  believes  that  he  can  see  spirits,  as  that  you 
see  me." 

**  If  this  man  had  lived  two  hundred  years  ago, 
he  would  have  been  taken  for  a  witclu"  said  I. 

♦<  Tis  now  the  witching  time  of  night,  when 
churi  h  yards  yawn,"  replied  he.  So  we  shook 
hands,  and  parted. 

My  performance  being  advertised,  in  both  the 
papers,  for  the  f(dlowing  Monday,  my  friend,  the 
Admiral,  worked  for  me  day  and  night,  with  more 
zeal,  timn  probably  he  would  have  exerted  for 
himself.  All  the  families  to  whom  1  had  letters, 
toi>k  boxes,  and  were,  in  other  respects,  kindly  hos- 
pitable and  frequent  in  their  invitations.  In  parti- 
cular, Mr.  N m,  a  gentleman  of  the  first  re- 
spectability, who  resides  a  small  distance   from 
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town,  and  his  amiable  family,  sliewed  me  every  de- 
gree of  politeness,  and  true  English  hospitality. 
At  the  houseof  Mr.  F s,  wiio  repeatedly  favor- 
ed me  witli  his  notice,  and  where  excellent  wine  was 
rendered  still  more  palatable  by  rational  ronvoisa- 
tion  ;  1  had  the  honour,  amon.ajst  otln^rs,  of  <lining 
with  the  chief  ma.^istrate  of  this  ancient  borough. 

From  my  genei'al  opitnon,  acquired  by  long  ex- 
perience, of  the  *<  noits"  information  and  liberality, 
to  be  expe(  ted  from  members  of  the  body  corpo- 
rate, I  was  led  to  expect  as  usual,  that  his  wj»r- 
ship*s  talents  would  be  c«mfincd  to  his  knife  and 
fork,  and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  dinner  and  the  merits  of  the  cook. 
But,  f  must  say,  I  was  never  more  agreeably  sur- 
prised— for,  instead  of  an  inflated,  overgrown  citi- 
zen, a  huge  feeder,  and  a  man,  whose  most  refi- 
ned sensations  arose  from  the  gratification  of  his 
appetites — 1  beheld  a  slim,  pleasing,  gentlemanly 
person,  whose  couuteuan^e  beira^ed  mind  and  in- 
formation, courteous  and  mild  in  his  manners,  and 
so  tempei'ate,  that  [  began  to  doubt  his  claim  to  the 
rank  and  title  b}  which  he  was  announced.  «*  This 
can  neitl»er  be  the  mayor  nor  alderman,"  thought 
I,  »» if  he  be,  the   race,  in   this   coiiutry,  is  much 

improved.'*     In  fact,  liowever,  Morley,  Esq. 

was,  at  tills  period,  mavor  of  Noliingham,  and 
the  most  gentlemanly  sample,  of  the  kind,  i  ever 
knew. 

Riches  will,  at  al!  times,  give  their  owner  conse- 
quence, ami  obtain  a  consideralilo  portion  of  re- 
spect. It  is  diificult  to  di^^^st  one's-self  of  increas- 
ed reverence,  for  a  man  worth  an  huntlred  thou- 
sand pounds, however  insi?^n!ficant  and  frivolous  he 
may  appear,  [jrior  to  the  intelligence — but,  when 
riches,  talent,  and  virtue  combine,  the  olgect  be- 
comes ti'uly  esti\n  ibl-  ;  and,  I  am  !iapj)y  t»  say,  I 
have,  during  my  pil.  ri.uage,  nu't  \\i\U  many  such. 

All  the  time  my  friend,  the  Admiral,  could  spare 
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from  teaching  and  p!;itr;»it  jjaintine^,  in  which  he 
was  f.ili\  Hini  most  respet  tabl}^  employ ed,  was  de- 
voUmI  t(»  my  service.  The  evening  but  one»  pn^vi- 
oiis  (o  my  p«nf  .nnance,  *•  Come,  in>  hearty,"  said 
he,  **  now  i'll  intr<jduce  you  to  the  snug  little  cabin 
of  a  ti,4i;ht  cruiser,  iiow  n  the  rhanael  here  in  tlie  nar- 
row SI  as,  Captain  Perry,  coinoiander." 

He  then  t<iok  ine  down  a  narrow  lane,  and  into 
tlie  p  .rlor  of  a  tavtrn.  The  i-odni  was  s.»  small,  that 
fifr*  iu  people  could  scanvly  sit  comfortably,  yet 
double  the  number  found  r!)(un. 

«  What  eheer  my  heariiv-^,"  <  ricd  the  Admiral, 
«  can  you  give  a  birtii  ti»  an  old  shipmate,  wlio  has 
sto.>d  some  heavy  gales  in  his  time?" 

For  me  to  sit  seemed  impr^f  tii  able — yet,  such 
was  the  dispDsirion  to  a(  comu»od.tte,  that  we  both 
found  seats,  aad  Captain  Perry,  as  my  friend  «  ailed 
him,  a  little  smiiiug  gtK).iMatijr«d  man,  set  before 
us  some  famous  Nottingham  ale.  The  Ad-uiral,  in 
his  usual  way  introduced  me  to  the  company,  and 
a  set  of  more  hearty,  generous,  joyous  fellows,  I 
never  met  with.  People  in  the  middie  walk  of  life, 
respectable  tradesm^^n.  possessing  a  neighbourly 
haruony  and  good  fellowship  towards  each  otiier, 
pleasing  to  beiiold.  To  their  ^ood  offices  I  was 
greatly  indebted,  on  the  night  of  iny  performance, 
and  I  hope  this  w(»rk  ma^  fall  nito  iheir  hands, 
when  they  will  find  I  have  not  been  forgetful  of 
their  kindness. 

I'he  long  expected  evening  at  length  arrived,  and 
the  Admiral  piped  all  hands.  •»  Every  man  in  his 
post,"  said  he,  ^*  Captain  Perry,  Parke,  and  I, 
three  stout  lads,  w ill  watch  the  g.iugway,  and  if  any 
lubber  pass»'s,  without  paying  sus  reckoning,  shiver 
my  timbers,  that's  all."  Af  'ijrdingly,  the  Admiral 
and  his  friends  kept  watcu,  as  he  called  it,  at  the 
door,  that  the  whale  of  the  receipts  might  come 
into  my  possession.  To  make  short  of  the  matter, 
1  was  more  numerously  and  respectably  attended, 
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than  my  most  sanj^uine  hopes  onuM  have  foreseen, 
and  tlio  reri'ipts  atnonnted  to  sixtif  ponmU  !  !  ! 

<<  Did  not,  1  ti'li  voii  my  hearty,  when  you  were 
lowerinj^  }o(ir  )i!i  tl»e  other  <lay,"  said  my  IViend, 
«  that  we  wo(d(l  hrm-r  you  safj*  into  p  >rt  ?  I  Hiouj^ht 
we  mijijlit  fire  a  decent  i^nn,  hy  way  of  rejoicing, 
but  d — n  me,  if  (  e\i)ec'te(l  a  slxUj  pounder.''^ 

Tlie  joy  of  my  fViends,  on  tliisoi  (  asion,  vvas  equal 
to  my  own,  and  1  felt  myst  If  every  way  i^ralified. — 
The  extensive  patr'»jia!2;e  I  had  expei-ienced  was 
hi.i^hly  flalt«rini5  and  p-eidiarly  arreptalde,  siureit 
enabled  me  to  sui)|)ly  the  wants  of  my  family — 
and,  I  sunk  on  my  pillow,  with  a  heart  dt^eply  im- 
pressed with  feelinj^  towards  the  good  people  of 
Nottingham,  and  gratitude  to  God. 
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CHAP.  XXXVIII. 


*«  THE  FAREWEL." 

MiDDLETON. 


"  In  the  world  1  fill  up  a  place,  which  may 

Be  beitei*  supplied,  when  1  have  made  it  empty." 

As   TOU  LIKE  IT. 


"  What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do, 
Crawling  betv\een  Earth  and  Heaven  ?" 


Hamlet. 


WHBff  I  take  a  retrospect  of  the  foregoing  sheets, 
the  produce  of  neaily  three  gears'  labour,  1  con- 
sider myself  throughout  tliat  period,  as  in  company, 
and  upon  terms  of  friendly  iritercourse  v\ith  the 
reader.  And,  as  I  draw  towards  the  conclusion, 
a  sensation  arises  in  my  breast,  something  like  what 
we  experience,  when  parting  witii  an  old  friend, 
whom  it  is  about  ten  to  one  we  shall  never  meet 
again. 

The  quantum  of  spirit  necessary  to  retuler  a  work 
of  This  kind  interesting,  1  '.r.wQ  endeavoured,  hitlier- 
t(i,  to  sustain,  in  oppositi  )ti  to  much  dejection  of 
mind  and  surrounding  embarrassDieiit,  but  now  find 
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it  difficult  to  continue,  and  am  sfron.ejly  impelled — 
as  my  worthy  frien.l,  Ihe  Admiral,  says,  to  "  hang 
my  jib."  *<  Rous*',  rouse  ye,  man,"  mctliinks  my 
wife  would  say,  <♦  after  supporting  your  cliaracter 
so  long  and  so  respectably,  yf)u  must,  at  least,  take 
a  grar  eful  leave  of  the  audience." 

Such  advice  is  good,  and  I  will  follow  it,  if  I 
can. 

Bidding  adieu  to  my  kind  and  hospitable  friends 
at  Nottingham,  I  proceeded  to  Lougiiborough,  eight 
miles  distant.  To  this  place  1  had  letters,  and  en- 
tered the  town  with  good  expectations.  But  alas! 
J  was  woefully  deceived.  For,  except  the  polite- 
ness  I  experienced  from  Mr.  O ,  a  gentleman 

with  whom  1  was  previously  acquainted,  I  do  not 
remember  passing  a  more  unpleasant  week.  The 
town  itself  is  a  wretched  hol«s  and  the  iniiabitants, 
— but  my  hotter  to  the  Admiral  will  best  describe 
this  inauspicious  period  : 


To  Mr,  Bonnington,  Portrait  Painter,  JVottinghanu 

LeihargiCf  Loughboroughf  Friday, 

I  have  found  out  one  thing,'  Admiral,  Lougiibo- 
rough is  not  Nottingham.  A  dreadful,  dirty,  abo- 
minable place,  scarcely  a  rational  creature  to  be 
met  with.  I  wish  I  was  away  from  it  without  loss. 
Here,  1  am  at  the  Inn,  without  a  soul  to  speak  to 
fnun  morning  to  night — Monday,  however,  will 
come,  and  then  I'm  off. 

I  called  on  your  friend  B n.     He  is  a  man  of 

talent  and  information — a  rara  avis — a  swan 
amongst  the  ravens.  Friend  B^ ,  gave  me  a  let- 
ter to  a  Mr.  H .  I  enquired  who  he  was.  *<  Oh, 

sir,"  said  tlie  hair  dresser,  ««  lie's  an  independent 
gentleman,  and  writes  for  the  Review."     "  Lucky 
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enouj3;li,"  thou.2;!it  I,  "  a  libera!,  intelligent,  and  in- 
dejjen<!»  nt  man  is  just  the  tiling." 

Aiitiripaling  an  hospir  ble  refeption,  I  pcssted  to 
the  house  of  this  independent  , gentleman  ;  and  de- 
termined in  my  own  mind  to  i\\<f'u\  wirse,  was  iully 
prepared  to  reject  his  invitation  t«)  dinner,  whi( !» I 
concliKhHJ,  would  I'-dlow  of  course.  But  1  literally 
reckoned  without  m>  host. 

The  door  was  half  opened,  in  a  suspicious  kind 
of  way,  and  tie  purple  countenance  oftheReveiw- 
er  was  visible  in  the  vacancy.  I  produced  my  let- 
ter; but  no  imitation  to  dinnpr,  not  even  to  come 
within  his  independent  thr<shh(>ld  ;  Uiinksl  to  my- 
self, surely  he'll  not  let  me  remain  in  the  street. 
But  it  was  even  so,  Admiral.  This  rubv- nosed 
Reviewer  permitti  d  me  to  stand  in  the  mud  wiiilst 
he  read  the  note. 

I'll  tell  you  what,  friend  Bonington.  This  man 
may  write  for  the  Review^  and  he  may  be  an  inde- 
pendent gentleman  ;  but  if  his  p«)litics  are  as  con- 
fined as  his  politeness,  the  cause  of  freed(»m  will 
gain  little  by  his  lucubrations.  Unused  to  such 
treatment,  and  of  course  disgusted,  I  left  him, 
without  waiting  his  answer,  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  his  genllematily  independence. 

It  is  now  Tuesday  morning.  I  wrote  the  above, 
in  expectation  of  sending  it  by  a  private  hand,  but 
was  too  late  ;  therefore  detained  it  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  my  further  progress  in  this  me- 
lancholy place.  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  O — r 
resides  here,  with  whom  I  contracted  an  intimacy 
at  Parkgate.  He  is  not  a  Reviewer^  neither  is  he 
independent^  although  one  of  the  first  manufacturers 
in  the  place, and  perhaps  that  accounts  for  his^ew- 
ilemanly  conduct,  and  the  kind  interest  he  took  in 
my  concerns.  In  shirt,  he  was  the  only  person  in 
this  enlightened  town,  your  friend  B — n  excepted, 
who  behaved  to  me  w  ith  politeness  and  hospitality. 

Last  night  I  exhibited.  Half  the  audience  at 
least,  were  children  ;  indulged,  I  suppose,  by  their 
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parents  vvifh  a  roiiple  of  sliillin.2;s  to  see  the  Show, 
Yoti  cannot  concel\e  Iionn  this  det^iadini;  i'lea  an- 
noyed me.  You  kiMHN  I  am  irritable,  and  easily 
cast  dj)vvn  ;  and  this  sillv  ( ieciinistam  e,  tritiinii^  as 
it  mav  J>pj)ear,  damped  all  rn)  energies.  A  thou- 
sand times  J  wished  jn^srlfa  c  hinint-}  supcpei* — a 
thief  taker — nay,  even  a  depnt>  const  able  ;— for 
nothirij;^  could  be  more  dpi^radinji;,  than  to  figure 
aN\ay  as  a  make-sport  to  ohi  \Nomen  and  children. 
Sho(  kin^  indeed,  must  ha\e  been  n)y  sombre  at- 
tempts at  luimour  ;  however,  I  got  it  oxer  as  soon  as 
1  could,  and  this  morning  1  shall  depart  towards 
home, 

1  know  you  will  blame  me  for  not  endeavouring 
to  acconirnodate  my  dispositioji  to  existing  circum- 
stances :  since  1  must  be  well  assured,  that  it  is 
impossible,  in  your  own  pliras*-,  tu  find  every  thing 
ship  shape  in  this  sea  of  troubles,  liut  what  can 
one  do  ?  We  do  not  make  our  i>wn  dispositions.  It 
is  sport  for  one  man  to  witness  the  distress,  and 
hear  the  pitiful  cries  of  a  poor,  harmless,  hard-run 
hare,  whilst  anotlnr  man's  heart  aches  at  tiie  sight. 
The  hero,  or  human  butcher,  volunteers  his  servi- 
ces— he  feels  a  bloody  impulse — longs  to  be  cut- 
ting d<»vvn  his  fellow  creatures— and  rejoices  in  the 
well  fought  field,  where  thousands  are  left  writhing 
in  the  agonies  of  death  ;— whilst  the  same  scene 
would  deprive  a  feeling  man  of  his  senses.  So  that 
there  is  no  measuring  other  people's  dispositions 
by  our  own. 

Farevvel,  my  excellent  friend.  May  your  pencil 
long  continue  to  point  out  the  path  to  prosperity  : 
whilst  I  return  to  my  cottage,  and  cheer  its  fireside 
with  a  true  and  grateful  relation  of  the  numberless 
favours  you,  and  the  inhabitantsof  your  enlighten- 
ed town,  have  conferred  on 

Dear  Admiral, 
Your  sincere  friend,  and  obliged  servant, 
S.  W.  ROMNEY, 
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The  scliool-boy,  after  beinaj  kept  close  to  his  stu- 
dies for  s'  veral  iinnths,  at  a  distance  troiii  kind  and 
indul^j^crit  parents,  pa{  ks  up  h;8  rlnthes  at  the  vaca- 
tion in  ea,a:er  haste,  antiripatinji;  with  youthful  ar- 
doui-  the  pleasure  he  shall  enjoy  in  a.tijain  embrac- 
ing th'ise  who  are  neare^l  and  dearest  to  iiiin. 

N<»tliiog  ran  des(  ribe  my  vSensations  so  clearly 
as  this.  Attert:  ree  mtinibs  absence,  the  thoughts 
ot  return  increas'-d  the  pulsation  nf  my  heart,  and 
I  locked  uj)  my  portmanteau  with  school-boy-like 
feelm^^s,  int  ruiixed  -jvith  anxiefy.  lest  ill  health  or 
some  casualty  migl»t  yet  retard  so  desirable  an 
event. 

E*  ery  stage  drew  me  nearer  ;  and  after  a  tedious 
day's  journey,  i  arrived  late  in  the  evening  at 
Chester.  Tlie  si^ht  of  the  old  town  was  always 
cheering  to  me  ;  and  became  doubly  so  now,  be- 
cause it  undeniably  proved,  that  the  cottage  of 
comfort  was  near  at  hand.  At  ten  o'clock  the  fol- 
lowing morning  I  left  tlie  coach,  at  the  village  of 
Nesfon,  a  mile  from  Parkgate  ;  and  as  1  walked 
down  the  hill,  my  little  white  dwelling  came  into 
view — need  I  say,  the  sight  was  grateful  ? 

Solemn  temples — gorgeous  palaces — may  glitter 
in  the  eye  of  sovereignty  ;  the  topmast  of  the  rich 
and  towering  bark  give  signal  of  approaching  trea- 
sure to  the  merchant  ;  but  all  these — nay,  even 
Albion's  cliffs  of  snowy  hue  to  a  returning  mari- 
ner, are  not  more  delightful,  than  the  white  walls 
of  the  village  cot  to  the  returning  Itinerant. 

They  may  be  ill — they  may  be  dead — all  is  pos- 
sible. Here's  a  neighbouring  farmer — ^1*11  question 
him. 

«  Well,  John,  how  do  you  do  ?" 

«  Pretty  middling,  sir  ;  thank  you." 

«  And  how  are — 1  say,  how  are — how  are  your 
wife  and  family,  John  ?" 

<♦  Pretty  middling  too,  sir.     Good  day." 

Thus  imagination,  ever  busy  in  conjecture,  fills 
the  mind  with  fancieij,  as  fallacious  as  a  dream. 
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I  pretend  not  to  be  more  sensitive  than  many 
thei'S  ;  and  [  leave  it  to  those  whi»  ar<"  capable  of 
eliiis^  as  acutely  as  myself,  to  paini  mine. 

As  I  approa(  lied,  my  favourite  Chantic  leer-,  sur- 
aunded  with  his  hap|)y  feathered  family,  as  if  to 
nnounce  my  arrival,  pierced  the  air  with  his  shrill 
otes  ;  wjiilst  seated  at  her  cottajj;e  door,  intent 
pon  a  bo(>k,  sat  my  friend  n(  forty  years — the 
timulant  to  all  my  labours,  the  ample  rewai-d  of  all 
ly  toils.  Sl»e  saw  me  not.  Standing  at  the  wicket, 
ly  mind  whispered,  «  Oh,  Fortum'  ! — if  thou 
/ouldst  but  even  gentl)'  smile  upon  our  laiter 
ays!" — her  eye  caught  mine — the  book  fell  on  the 
rass — and — conceive  the  rest,  ye  who  can — smile, 
e  who  may. 

•'  He  jests  at  scars,  that  never  feit  a  wound  !" 

And  now,  reader,  we  must  part,  perchance,  for 
ver.  Like  two  passengers,  who  having  travelled 
f)gether  a  long  journey,  not  unpleased  with  eaeh 
ther's  company,  shake  hands,  and  separate  with 
lutual  reluctance,  and  good  wishes.  FHrewel, 
lien.  You  to  your  mansion,  easv,  and  affluence 
icrhaps;  I  to  my  cot  and  comfort,  perhaps — per- 
aps !  an  awkward  word — would  it  were  more 
ertain  !  No  matt  r.  Fate  decrees,  and  I  submit. 

"Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 
Which  like  the  load,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head." 

Shakspeare. 
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